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MEMCTIRS OF MARIE ANTOINETTE.* 


Marre ANTOINETTE JOSEPHE JEANNE DE Lorratne, Archduchess 
of Austria, daughter of Francis I., Emperor of Germany, and of Maria 
Theresa, Empress of Germany and Queen of Hungary and Bohemia, 
was born on the 2nd of November, 1755. Her mother appears to have. 
destined her for France from her earliest years. Everything was done 
to ensure “an air of Versailles ;’’ from the books of Paris to its fashions, 
from a French tutor, the Abbé de Vermond, to a French hairdresser, she 
was surrounded by nothing but French associations. When in 1766 
Madame Geoffrin was at Vienna caressing the charming little arch- 
duchess, she could not resist declaring that she was beautiful as an angel, 
and ought to be in France. ‘‘ Take her with you! take her with you!” 
was the response of Maria Theresa. 

The policy of France came at the same time to serve the designs of 
the empress. The position of that country, as depicted to us by MM. 
Edmond and Jules de Goncourt, was at that epoch anything but flat- 
tering : 

In the midst of the eighteenth century, France had lost the heritage of glory 
left to her by Louis XIV., the best of her blood, half her money, even the 
audacity and the fortune of despair. Her armies retiring from disaster to dis- 
aster, her flags flying, her marine swept away or secreted in her ports and not 
daring to show itself in the Mediterranean, its commerce annihilated, its coast- 
trade ruined, France, exhausted and abashed, saw England take from her one 
day Louisbourg, the next Senegal, another Gorea, and then Pondicherry, Coro- 
mandel, and Malabar ; yesterday Guadaloupe, to-day Saint Domingo, to-morrow 
Cayenne. If France turned her eyes from her empire to beyond the seas, she 
would hear the march of the Prusso-Anglian troops on her frontiers. Her youth 
had remained on the fields of batile of Dettingen and of Rosbach ; her twenty- 
seven vessels of the line were captured, six thousand of her sailors were pri- 
soners, and England, mistress of Belle-Isle, could carry fire and sword along the 
coasts from Cherbourg to Toulon with impunity. 


To remedy such a state of things, it was essential to enter into new 
alliances : 


England is the enemy, the aq of France, at once for the maintenance of 
her rank among powers, for the House of Bourbon, and for the honour of the 
monarchy. Before this nation arrived at the domination of the sea by her com- 
merce, by her marine, by the new springs of prosperity opened by modern em- 
pires ; before that pride which claimed to rule the navy of all the oceans in the 
world, and whichassumed in parliament assembled “that not a gun should be 
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fired in Europe without the permission of England ;” before that old hatred of 
France, that jealousy without mercy or conscience, which, after having used 
surprises and treachery against France, abused its misfortunes; before that 
English policy which declared, through the mouth of Milord Rochefort, “that 
any arrangement or event whatsoever that would militate against French policy 
would be agreeable to his Britannic Majesty ;” which declared, through the 
mouth of Pitt, “ never to esteem the humiliation of the House of Bourbon suf- 
ficiently great ;” before that enormous growth, that insolent pretension, that 
implacable enmity, the terrors of which are further kept alive by the impotence 
a disasters of France, France owed to itself before all things to forget every- 
thing in order to defend itself against so many threats. 


Strange it is, but too true, that almost every French work treating on 
historical subjects opens with a grandiloquent exordium at the expense of 
d. It is manifest that the theme is popular, and this is much to 
be tted, for whatever national jealousies and hatreds may have 
exi in olden times, they are only kept alive by such empty decla- 
mation. To judge by the historico-literary denunciations of MM. de 
Goncourt, one would suppose that the eighteenth century had seen no 
acts of aggression on the part of the French under the Grand Monarque 
and his successor Louis XV. of amorous memory, leading to vindictive 
reprisals on the part of the assailed. No, it is all assault, battery, fire 
and sword, treachery and implacable hatred, on the part of England ! 
This is not the way to write history in the present day. People know 
better. The spread of education and humanitarian principles has also 
taught nations that there are no wars without national enmities, and that 
the best way to avoid such is to keep alive and entertain amicable and 
honourable relations, not to distort history in order to embitter and en- 
venom the dying embers of ancient feuds. As to “implacable hatreds 
and jealousies,” there are none such entertained by the English towards 
France. They glory in everything that conduces to the real honour and 
prosperity of their neighbour and ally; and they rejoice in every addition 
to her moral and intellectual strength. They only regret when her 
natural advantages are perverted to mere purposes of material aggran- 
disement, and power and prosperity are supposed to be represented by 
unproductive strongholds and wealth-consuming armies. 
larie Antoinette left Austria for France on the 7th of May, 1770. 
A pavilion had been erected at the frontiers of the latter country on an 
island of the Rhine near Strasbourg. It is related in the ‘“‘ Mémoires de 
Madame de Campan,” that when the archduchess attained this point she 
had to change her dress even to her chemise and stockings, so that no- 
thing should remain to her of a country no longer her own. Etiquette 
surely became alike barbarous and tyrannical when it thus exacted the 
utter rejection of the country of nativity for that of adoption. It was, 
to say the least of it, a humiliating concession made by an Austrian 
archduchess to the vainglory of France. Well might Marie Antoinette, 
received by the Comte de Noailles, be described as oing “ au-devant de 
la France, émue, tremblante, les yeux humides et brillants de larmes.”’ 
The ceremony of reception, or of ‘ remise,” as our authors have it, as if 
a bale of s was concerned, being over, the future dauphme made her 
public entry into Strasbourg in the king’s carriages. Prince Louis de 
Rohan received her at the cathedral in pontifical robes. “It is the soul 
of Maria Theresa,” exclaimed the courtly monk—miserable descendant 
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of Henry and Anne of the same name—* which is going to unite itself 
to the soul of the Bourbons !”’ 

The interval between Strasbourg and Paris is now traversed by express 
in nine hours and a half. It took Marie Antoinette seven days to reach 
Com iogne by Nancy, Chalons, and Reims. The journey was one long 
and fatiguing ovation. But she was indemnified, her historians tell us, 
by hearing on all sides, “ from rustics in their Sunday vests, from old curds 
and from young women, ‘ Qu’elle est jolie, notre dauphine!’” The first 
greeting of the royal family of France occurred at the bridge of Berne, 
in the forest of Compiégne. Marie Antoinette had to step down from her 
carriage, the Counts de Saulx, Tavannes, and De Tessé conducting her by 
the hand to the king, who raised her from her knees, and, embracing her 
with royal and paternal kindness, presented her to the dauphin, who re- 

ceived his future after the same fashion. 

On the 15th of May the court left Compidégne for the Chateau de la 
Muette. At supper, we are told, “Madame du Barry obtient da lache 
amour de Louis XV. de s’asseoir 4 la table de Marie Antoinette. Marie 
Antoinette sait ne pas manquer au roi; et, aprés le souper, comme des 
indiscrets lui demandent comment elle a trouvé Madame du Barry, * Char- 
mante,’ fait-elle simplement. ” This from the “ Mémoires de Weber !” 

The next day the marriage ceremony was performed at Versailles. ‘The 
king and the dauphin had left for the ‘chateau after the supper at two in 
the morning; Marie Antoinette followed, ‘“ coiffée et habillée en trés- 
grand négligé,” having to complete her toilette at Versailles. At the 
nuptials, the Archbishop of Reims, who presided, blessed thirteen gold 
pieces, as well as the ring, and presented them to the dauphin, When 
night came, he had further to bless the nuptial bed, the king himself 
“ donnait la chemise au dauphin, la Duchesse de Chartres a & la dauphine.” 

Strange omens attended upon this royal solemnity. A heavy storm 
broke over Versailles, accompanied by loud thunder and vivid lightning. 
Superstitious people can now see a warning in the fact. The very chateau, 
it is said, trembled. A more serious ¢ catastrophe also came to cast a gloom 
over the marriage festivities. The day that these were to terminate, on 
the 30th of May, Ruggieri had the management of a display of Groworks 
on the place Louis XV. By some strange mischance the crowd was 
seized with a panic, and the most fearful results ensued. Hundreds of 
persons were more or Jess injured, and not less than one hundred and 
thirty- -two were killed. ‘Ces morts,” say our historians, ‘ des fétes du 
mariage du dauphin et de la dauphine étaient jetés au cimetidre de la 
Madeleine. Qui edit dit alors les voisins qu’ils y attendaient ?” 

The career of the dauphine was, notwithstanding these evil omens, 
smiling at the onset. The marriage of the Comte de Provence and the 
Comte d’Artois with two daughters of the King of Sardinia had brought 
two other strange young ladies to the palace, ¢ aud a close intimacy soon 
attached the three to one another. They participated in each other's 
pleasures, walks, rides, and even popes sts, when these were not public. 
They even got up amateur theatrical performances, forbidden by Louis XV., 
at V ersaille ‘s, and had the dauphin for an audience. 

Louis XV. himself took Marie Antoinette in great affection. He 
seemed to breathe a fresher air in her joyous, innocent company, and he 


sought after it so much as to arouse the jealousies of Madame du Barry, 
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who feared that /a petite rousse, as she called the dauphine, might reclaim 
ae prereset eon ss seraret So —— no ne ro a 
in his opinion, experienced pleasure of an i 
triumph when she heard the king relieve himself by sighing forth deeply, 
“Ah, I know well that madame the dauphine does not like me.” e 
ine was equally unfortunate in her relations with the “‘ Mesdames 
Tantes,” as they were called. Madame Adelaide was as jealous as 
Madame du Barry of the ascendancy of the ingenuous young princess 
over the king. Madame Victoire made an attempt to be kind, but she 
was overruled by the imperious will of her elder sister and the intrigues 
of Madame de Noailles. Mesdames Elizabeth and Clotilde, still young, 
were kept back by their preceptor, Madame de Marsan. Soon, also, 
jealousies crept in where friendship of the warmest hue had existed at 
first. The Comte de Provence gradually founded his own social circle— 
his “ salon,” as our continental neighbours have it—afterwards known as 
“le salon de Monsieur,” a “salon de bouderie, de pédanterie et de 
doctrine ;” and as the countess herself grew envious of the lady who had 
anticipated her as the dauphine of France, so the salon de Monsieur and 
the court of Marie Antoinette became daily more and more antagonistic. 
And did her husband’s love and affection indemnify the young princess 
for all these animosities and ill-concealed jealousies? Upon this delicate 
subject we must let the authors speak themselves : 


We sometimes meet, as a royal dynasty and race is at the point of exhaustion, 
heartless beings, impotent temperaments in whom Nature appears to embody its 
own lassitudes. The dauphin was one of those men to a a the torments of 
passion and the solicitations of temperament are refused for a long time, and 
who, having the conscience of these failings as a shame, tear themselves rudely 
and sheunlly from love by humiliating their wives. There might perchance also 
have been as much derived from the influence of education as from the injustice 
of Nature in this misfortune of the dauphin. 

This coldness, this want of passions of youth and sex, this failure of imagina- 
tion, these weaknesses and deficiencies in a Bourbon eighteen years of age, this 
husband, this man, were they not in reality the work, the crime of a tutor 
selected by the improvident piety of the dauphin, father of Louis XVI. ? 


Although it is difficult to associate physical debility with a perverted 
education, Marie Antoinette seems to have entered so far into the 
views, somewhat incoherently developed by our authors as above, as to 
have made a point of getting rid of the said tutor—one Antoine Paul 
Jaeques de Quelen—who had as many titles as if he had been the sole 
remaining representative of the middle ages. ‘‘ Monsieur le Duc,” said 
Marie Antoinette one day to this precious remnant of courtly piety and 
hypocrisy, “* Monsieur le Dauphin is old enough to no longer require a 
tutor, and I do not want a spy, so I beg of you not to reappear before 
me,” 

As opposed to this phlegmatic disposition and passionless nature of the 
dauphin, there was the dauphine herself—a young girl advancing open- 
armed to her husband, anxious to love and to be loved. Though of a some- 
what thoughtful, dreamy disposition, Marie Antoinette was also at once 
gay and lively. Her light joyous laugh filled all Versailles, and her pranks 
caused no end of scandal. But she revenged herself by calling Madame 
_ de Noailles ‘“‘ Madame I’Etiquette”—a sobriquet she did not forget when 
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she was queen, for, having one day fallen from a donkey's back, she said, 
*‘ Go and fetch Madame de Noailles, she will tell us what is ordered by 
etiquette when the Queen of France cannot keep her seat on a donkey. 
Madame de Marsan, the governess to. the dauphin’s sisters, was still more 
offended with the levity of the dauphine, which she condemned as only fit 
for a courtesan; nor did her censures and calumnies even stop at that 
int. 
ar Mariée et sans mari,” as our biographers express it, and distrusted 
or disliked by the members of the family she had married into, Marie 
Antoinette sought for comfort in her sad position in the friendship of a 
few sympathetic spirits. Among these were Madame de Picquigny, @ 
laughter-loving, sarcastic lady, from whom the dauphine first learnt to de- 
signate ladies at court of a certain age as “les Sidcles;’’ prudes, with 
t pretensions to devoutness, “les collets montés ;’’ and the bearers 
of scandal and calumnies, “les paquets.” Another was Madame de 
Cossé, of whom a contemporary (‘ Portefeuille d'un Talon Rouge”) wrote 
that she possessed.“ un esprit anglais logé avec une imagination frangaisé 
dans une téte de femme.” But foremost in the dauphine’s affections 
stood Madame de Lamballe, for whom she entertained a lasting friend- 
ship. Although only twenty years of age, Madame de Lamballe had 
known misfortunes, for she had lost her husband, the Princede Lamballe, 
‘‘mort de débauches,” and yet was she of such engaging, agreeable 
manners that she won the regards of all, and even a marriage between 
Louis XV. and the princess was once talked of; and hence the fears 
aroused by her mere presence in the bosom of the Du Barry were of them- 
selves a bond of amity between Marie Antoinette and Marie Thérdse 
Lamballe. 

Three years had elapsed since Marie Antoinette had been in France, 
when a public entry into the good city of Paris was decided upon. This 
took place on the 8th of June, 1773, and the young princess was naturally 
delighted beyond conception with the reception given to her youth and 
beauty. She walked forth amidst the crowd in the gardens of the Tuileries, 
and received personally the homage of all. Old courtiers did their best 
to encourage her. The aged Duc de Brissac, pointing to the sea of 
people from the windows of the Tuileries, said, ‘‘Madame, you have 
there, before your eyes, two hundred thousand lovers!” (Deux cent 
mille amoureux de vous.) 

The delights of the day were so intoxicating, that the princess wished 
to experience them again. She went to the Opera and to the Théatre 
Francais. But even this did not satisfy her; she wished to be nearer to, 
and more familiar with, the people, and she organised pedestrian walks 
in the park of Saint-Cloud. The people gave her back affection for 
kindness, and nothing at that time could exceed the popularity of Marie 
Antoinette. There were nought but praises and good words in every 
one’s mouth for that ‘‘ Dauphine chérie, qui faisait le miracle de rattacher 
ainsi Versailles 4 la France !” 

But at that very same time the work of hatred and destruction, which 
had commenced the very day when Marie Antoinette had left Vienna, 
was being carried on incessantly, although noiselessly and in the dark. 
Marie Antoinette had against her an abstract, blind, pitiless enmity, 
that of a principle—the policy of France of old. ‘This was the religion 
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of French diplomacy, and its followers declared themselves as pre-emi- 
nently “le parti francais.” In the eyes of this party the alliance effected 
with Marie Antoinette was a disgrace—the fulfilment of the new policy 
inaugurated during the reign of Madame de Pompadour. M. d’ Aiguillon 
and Madame du Barry were at the head of the party, and they had with 
them the Jesuits and the clergy, because Maria Theresa had protected the 
Jansenists. The mere claim urged by Mademoiselle de Lorraine, a rela- 
tive of Maria Theresa, to take her place in a minuet after princes of the 
blood, had sufficed to arouse all the passions of the old courtiers against 
the new comers, and had thrown them into the arms of the “parti fran- 
gais.” M. de Choiseul, the champion of Madame de Pompadour’s policy, 
was in exile. D’Aiguillon and Du Barry ruled the king, narrow and 
bigoted prejudices swayed the court, and Marie Antoinette was delivered 
over, without a friend, to the hostile party. Hence was the credit of this 
“* princesse si frangaise” undermined at the very onset of her career, and 
that fatal epithet, “ |’ Autrichienne,”” which was to accompany her to the 
seaffold, circulated from the first in a court so personally inimical to her. 

On the evening of the 10th of May, 1774, officers, messengers, and 
domestics were grouped in the court-yard of Versailles watching the 
glimmering light of a taper in a window. ‘The light went out. Louis 
XV. was no more, and the crowd hastened to pay its homages to a new 
king and queen. Among those who did so most successfully as far as the 
king was concerned was Madame Adelaide, his aunt, who early obtained 
an influence over the monarch to the prejudice of his queen and wife. 
Had Marie Antoinette had any influence, M. de Choiseul would have been 
at the head of the cabinet. Madame Adelaide succeeded in obtaining the 
nomination of M. de Maurepas, cousin to M. d’Aiguillon, the great main- 
stay of the Jesuit party, inveterate against Austria, and as imimical to 
Marie Antoinette as he had once been to Madame de Pompadour. But 
it is true, also, that the dauphin, father of Louis XVLI., had left a political 
testament, in which he had strongly recommended M. de Maurepas as an 
old minister who had preserved his attachment to the true principles of 
policy which Madame de Pompadour did not comprehend or had be- 
trayed ! 

Marie Antoinette succeeded in procuring an interview between M. de 
Choiseul and Louis XVI., but the results were only productive of ridi- 
cule. “ M. de Choiseul,” the queen hastened to say, “ I am delighted 
to see you here. You have procured my happiness, it is but mght that 
you should be here to witness it.” The king, puzzled, could only say, 
“ M. de Choiseul, you have got very fat, you have lost your hair, you 
are becoming bald!” M. de Maurepas could after this afford to smile at 
the opposition of Marie Antoinette. He was seconded by violent, un- 
scrupulous colleagues, all systematic upholders of the old and ever re- 
viving French policy of a dominating exclusive influence in Europe. 

The enmity borne to Marie Antoinette, and which had limited itself 
at first to recriminations and fault-findings, attained an acme when 
Madame Adelaide presented a solemn accusation of the queen to the 
king. Luckily M. de Maurepas felt that the vindictive, scandalising old 
aunts were going too far, and he interfered in favour of the persecuted 
queen. His policy in so doing was manifest ; whatever might be Marie 
Antoinette’s faults, she was, at that time, far more beloved by the people 
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than the bigoted, evil-tongued old ladies who unfortunately swayed the 
weak and vacillating mind of the monarch. The policy of the queen 
was also that of the public. Hence, although M. de Maurepas thus de- 
fended the queen against the calumnies of her aunts, he did not the 
less distrust her, and he continued to insist upon Marie Antoinette being 
placed without the pale of public affairs, and being kept at a distance 
from the throne and state. 

ests the enmity of the aunts and the policy of the minister 
were seconded by the domestic relations of the king and queen. There 
was at that soak little or no sympathy, assuredly no love, between them. 
Poor Marie Antoinette, when reproached for riding on horseback, would 
reply, “ Au nom de Dieu! laissez-moi en paix, et sachez que je ne 
compromets aucun héritier !” 

One day, in the year 1774, the king being in a very unusually kind 
mood, he said to the queen, “ You love flowers? Well, I have a bouquet 
to give you: it is le Petit Trianon.” No present could have been more 
agreeable to the queen—a queen without business, without children, 
without a husband. She could work there, amuse herself, improve, 
create, make a little Vienna. Above all, she resolved that nature should 
be studied in laying out the grounds, ud not art, as had hitherto been 
the case in most French gardens; and if we are to believe her bio- 
graphers, she was indebted to an Englishman, to Sir Thomas Wathely, 
for these ideas, which were at that time unknown in France, where all 
that was not formal was designated as Chinese. 

Above all things, Marie Antoinette was delighted at the idea of being 
liberated at Trianon from the formalities of Versailles. It is difficult to 
form an idea of the exceeding annoyances to which, as a queen, etiquette 
subjected that naturally lively and amiable young Austrian princess at 
the French court. She had actually to receive her first physician, first 
surgeon, physician in ordinary, reader, secretary, king’s valets, and king’s 
physicians and surgeons, besides other oflicers of the king’s household, 
one after another, before she was allowed to get up. She had then to go 
through what was designated as les grande s entrées whilst she was 
dressing, which act was hence called “ La toilette de présentation,” 
Brothers of the king, princes of the blood, captains of the guard, oflicers 
of the court, had all to pay their respects to the queen whilst she was 
actually putting on her daily garments. Once dressed, she had to re- 
ceive the ladies—the order of things one would have thought ought to 
have been reversed. Then she had to attend mass, and then to dine, or, 
as it would now be called, to déjetiner. ‘To judge of the prodigious all- 
noyance of such an extreme punctiliousness one anecdote will suffice, 
and we are told that such events happened daily. ‘The lady in waiting 
was about to passer la chemise a la reine, when she was obliged to hand 
it over to a lady of honour who had just come in, and who had to take 
off her gloves before she could accept of it; by that time the Duchess of 
Orleans had come in after scratching at the door, and the chemise had to 
be handed to her, and she again had to pass it over to the Comtesse 
de Provence, who followed close upon her footsteps. All this while the 
queen, trembling with cold and holding her hands folded acpens her 
naked bosom, sighed forth, “ C’est odieux ! quelle importunité !” No 
wonder that Marie Antoinette should have felt an intense delight at the 
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idea of escaping, even partially, from all these torments and tyrannies of 
court etiquette. 

Madame de Lamballe was her chief companion at Trianon. She had 
succeeded by force of entreaties in getting her friend appointed to the 
previously obsolete charge of superintendant of the queen’s house—a 
charge which got rid of many encumbrances, —_ by superseding them, 
partly by inducing the titled ladies who fulfilled disagreeable duties to 
relinquish them in disgust. Madame de Noailles and Madame de Cossé, 
for example, gave up their vocations. Unfortunately, the angers and 
jealousies occasioned by this resuscitation of an old charge went from 
Versailles to Paris, and people, forgetting the extravagances of Du Barry, 
began to grumble at the prodigality of Marie Antoinette. 

It seemed as if everything was destined to go against the queen, her 
tastes and habits, her Saesings and friendships, her sex and age, her very 
dress. French ladies had at that epoch a passion for extravagance in the 
matter of hair-dressing. Marie Antoinette was unfortunately carried 
away by the folly of the day, and although the so-called ‘“ world” fol- 
lowed the fashion she gave, the public ridiculed and caricatured it. 
Louis XVI. ordered Carlin to satirise it, and Maria Theresa and her 
brother Joseph—“ cet empereur du Danube,” as our authors contemp- 
tuously designate him—condemned it. 

If the queen danced, the exercitation was objected to; if the queen 
went on a sledge on the waters of Trianon, the practice was still more 
loudly censured ; every single act of her life was found fault with. And 
why? because in a court and at an epoch of universal licentiousness she 
ner set her face against illegitimate and adulterous liaisons. She had 
even gone so far as to refuse to receive wives who were separated from 
their husbands, and hence the inveterate and incessant hostility of the 
Chatillons, the Valentinois, the Roncés, “queen of the nights of Chan- 
tilly ; the gambling Roncherolles, the Rozens, protected by the Bisho 
of Noyon ; the Duchess of Mazarin, the Marquise de Fleury, a lady wit 
whom were associated strange stories of numerous amours; and even the 
Montmorencys—all the most illustrious names of France dragged in the 
mud by the profligacy of the age. And this army of titled shameless 
calumniators was strengthened by another group—the Genlis, the 
Marignys, the Sparres, the Gouys, the Lamberts, the Pugets, and many 
others, whom the queen was destined afterwards to see in the first ranks 
of the Revolution. 

These scandalous persecutions of a corrupt court were for a time scat- 
tered to the winds by the newly-aroused affections of the king. Marie 
Antoinette rejoiced in the love of her husband, and for once stood forward 
before the world as the queen of his affections as well as by right. It is 
strange to read of a husband falling in love with his wife! but that such 
was the case in the instance of Louis XVI. our authors give lengthened 
evidence. The queen, with her characteristic vivacity—a Germanic rude- 
ness that shocked the refinement of the French court—had the pleasure 
of informing the king, “ qu’elle venait se plaindre a lui d’un de ses sujets 
assez audacieux pour lui donner des coups de pied dans le ventre.” The 
king was so delighted that he found a kind word for every one, even for 
the old Duke de Richelieu. If the announcement of the forthcoming 
event was couched in rather strange language by the Austrian princess, 
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the conduct of the French at the accouchement was, however, far worse. 
Etiquette demanded that at such a supreme moment none should be 
refused admission, 

The populace rushed in, and that so tumultuously, that the me em 
which surrounded the queen’s bed would have been tumbled down upon the 
queen if they had not been supported by cords. The lowest of the public were 
in the room. Chimney-sweeps clambered on the furniture in order to see better. 
No one could move, The queen was stifling. At thirty-five minutes past 
eleven the child was born. The heat, the noise, the crowd, the gesture agreed 
to beforehand with Madame de Lamballe, and which intimated to the queen 
that it was only a daughter, all combined to bring about a bad crisis. There 
was a determination of blood to the head: her mouth was awry. ‘Some air!” 
exclaimed the accoucheur, “ some warm water! A vein must be opened at the 
feet!” The Princess de Lamballe fainted, and was carried away. The king 
threw himself at the windows, and opened them with the energy of a madman. 
The ushers and valets endeavoured to push back the crowd. The warm water 
not being forthcoming, the first surgeon pigua @ sec the queen’s foot: blood 
came forth. At the expiration of three-quarters of an hour, according to the 
king’s own narrative,* the queen opened her eyes. She was saved, 

Two hours afterwards the daughter of Louis XVI. and of Marie An- 
toinette was christened in the chapel of Versailles by the name of Maria 
Theresa Charlotte, and entitled Madame, daughter of the king. Two 
hundred girls had dowries given them, and were married at Notre-Dame, 
and Marie Antoinette soon buried the ambition of the queen in the feel- 
ings of the mother. “ Pauvre petite,” she said, as her baby was presented 
. her, “vous n’étiez pas désirée, mais yous ne m’en serez pas moins 
chére.” 

The ministry and the court, however, did not cease their hostility to 
the queen; Maurepas never omitted to impress upon the king that it was 
politically advantageous that the queen should have ‘un caractére de 
légéreté” with the public. Necker, Turgot, Terray, Maupeon, La Vril- 
liére, and others, also conspired against her. The practices of the queen 
were, unfortunately, totally opposed to their ideas of economical retrench- 
ment. Even changes in the ministry brought no relief to the hostility 
borne to Marie Antoinette. M.de Montbarry detested her for favours 
shown to the family of the Duc de Choiseul. M. de Sartine was not a 
bit better disposed towards her. The queen, however, happily only 
laughed at all these enmities, and so abundant were her spirits that she 
made every one about her join in the laugh at theirexpense. A mother 
now, as to politics and business matters she neither wished nor cared to 
take a part in them. It was only when the “ parti frangais” carried 
their hostility so far as to openly advocate “une retraite de la reine au 
Val-de-Grice,” that she cast off her indifference, and resolved to have a 
tussle with her enemies. The result was a victory on her part, in the 
appointment of M. de Castries to the ministry of marine, and of M, de 
Ségur to the war department. | 

These struggles for power and influence were once more interrupted 
by a birth. On the 22nd of October, 1781, the queen was again seized 
with the pains of labour. A little more decency seems to have been 
observed on this than on the first occasion. 





* Journal de Louis XVI. and other MSS. of the king found in the ifon chest. 
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The king had counter-ordered the shooting excursion he was about to make at 
Saclé at noon. He was near the queen, anxious and agitated, but with charac- 
teristic singularity he had taken out his watch, and was ety. the minutes 
with the apparent coolness of a physician, As his watch marked exactly a 
quarter-past one the queen was delivered. So deep a silence pervaded the room 
at this solemn moment that the king thought that it was another girl. But the 
keeper of the seals declared the sex of the new born. The king, distracted 
with joy and weeping for very happiness, shook hands with every one about him. 
“France has a dauphin, the queen a son!” The king ordered the Prince de 
Ting, captain of the Gardes du Corps, to leave his service on his own person, 
in order that he might accompany the dauphin into his apartment, where were 
already a lieutenant and a sub-lieutenant of the Gardes du Corps, to attend upon 
him; and then the child was taken to the queen, and received an embrace In 
which the mother concentrated all her heart, all her strength, and all her joy. 

The gladness of the mother was that of the nation. The good news ran 
through Paris from mouth to mouth. ‘ A dauphin! a dauphin!” The enthu- 
siasm manifested itself in the streets, at the theatre, at the fireworks, at the 
Te Deums. At Versailles, the crowd filling the court-yard had only one shout, 
“Vive le roi, la reine, et monseigneur le dauphin !? There was one continual 
procession and embassy of the six bodies of arts and trades, of the juges- 
consuls, of the companies of arquebusiers, and of the “alles.” “Tout est 
rire, amour d’un peuple, chansons, violons !” 


Alas! little did people anticipate the future destined for the baby 
ushered into the world with so many pomps and vanities. Madame de 
Polignac was appointed “ gouvernante des enfants de France,” and the 
queen spent her days between the house of the governess and Trianon. 
Marly had been, up to that epoch, the summer residence of the court of 
France. But Marly was another Versailles—the same grandeur, the 
same etiquette, and, consequently, the same inevitable ennui reigned 
there. ‘The buildings were formal, the walks were regal, nature itself 
was trimmed and pruned into solemnity. Trianon was precisely the 
opposite. There were no forms, no ceremonies, and no enuui there. 
The garden and its noble tenants were alike allowed to follow the dic- 
tates of nature. 


There was nothing but rural employments and rural amusements. The 
queen, in a white dress and straw hat, ran about the garden from her farm to 
her dairy, conducted her guests to eat her fresh eggs or drink her milk, dragged 
the king from the arbour in which he might be reading to a lunch on the grass ; 
sometimes she would fish in the lake ; at others, seated on the green sward, she 
would exchange the tediousness of embroidery for the distaff of the villager. Such 
a life constituted the happiness of Marie Antoinette. ‘To her there was nothing 
but delight in this character of shepherdess, and in this life of the fields. It 
was the pretty kingdom of that queen who could weep over “ Nina,” and wished 
for nothmg “but flowers, landscapes, and Watteaus.” ‘Trianon was the lovely 
abode of her soul and of her tastes—that Trianon where her shade wanders in 
the present day—where, apart from the ingratitude of things, the silence of the 
echoes, the forgetfulness of nature, everything speaks like a deserted stage, 
reminding one of the happy days of Marie Antoinette, as the step of the visitor 
hesitates and trembles, walking, perchance, in the very footsteps of the queen ! 

With the exception of the red-trousered belligerents, the inevitable 
accompaniments to all French scenery, and who here play at sentinel to 
what was once the dairy, and once the farm-house, and once the billiard- 
room, in the silence and shadow of the tall trees and dense shrubbery 
which frame in the lake and rockery, all at Trianon seems to remain in 
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the present day as it was in those too brief happy moments. The 
illusion is, indeed, at once charming and complete. The very fish look 
up, as if awaiting for a young queen and a lively court to ply them with 
tempting baits. The French, who are so fond of theatrical effects, alone 
seem scarcely to appreciate the poetry of the place. The thoughtful 
stranger may wander alone and undisturbed through its glades, by the 
rockery, in the deserted rooms of the little rustic buildings that dot the 
green sward at distances of some fifty to a hundred yards from one 
another ; the lonely sentimel who paces to and fro below will not disturb 
him ; his thoughts are of some buxom village girl, not of the shadow of 
poor Marie Antoinette ! 

Yet all the little embellishments that enhanced this sweet spot in the 
time of Marie Antomette are not to be found in the present “ In 
vain would the stranger seek near the grotto, ‘“ parfaite et bien placee,” 
for a fall of water and a trembling bridge, on the island in the lake for 
a temple of love, m the depths of the shrubbery for the roundabout, with 
ostriches and chimeras for seats, or by the flowing stream for the little mill ; 
but, on the other hand, the hameau, where Marie Antoinette used to 
disguise the king as a miller and Monsieur as a schoolmaster, the Tour 
de Marlborough, so baptised from the song sung to the dauphin by his 
nurse, and the chaumiére of the queen, all remain. There is still what 
there ever was, a “joli village d’opera comique,” and the illusionary 
fissures in the stones, and the ruptures in the plaster, are still to be seen, 
as if Time could not put an end sufficiently quickly to these amusements 
of a queen. 

The pleasures of private life may be familiar to a constitutional mo- 
narchy, but they were impossible to one constituted as that of the Bour- 
bons was. Besides that the royal family could not separate themselves 
from the public without loss of influence, the very friendships that sur- 
rounded them in their retreat were most injurious to them. The most 
favoured and the most agreeable men at Trianon were the most selfish. 
M. de Besenval wanted to make and unmake ministers, M. d’ Adhémar, 
“Je joli chanteur,” aspired to the embassy at London, and M. de Vau- 
dreuil intrigued for the situation of governor to the dauphin. Diana de 
Polignac, sister-in-law to Madame de Polignac, instigated and impelled 
these three men. Marie Antoinette soon found that the “ vie particuliére” 
which she ambitioned at Trianon was a dream—the disinterestedness of 
her friends an illusion. There was nothing but importunities on all sides, 
and, when these failed, the consequences were disappointment and ill- 
temper. It is said that one day the queen showed to Madame Campan 
her pretty “ queue,” tipped with the tooth of a rhinoceros mounted in gold, 
broken in two by M. de Vaudreuil in a moment’s impatience at a game 
of billiards! It was this very M. de Vaudreuil who succeeded in ob- 
taining the king’s sanction, long withheld, for the public performance of 
Beaumarchais’s plays, more especially “ Figaro,” and which revealed to 
the world the dangers of a society where patronage was abused in the 
privacy of life—a terrible step in the grand incline towards a revolution. 
The queen was reduced at last, by the importunities of those around her, 
to cultivate the society of strangers only, and when, as usual, she was 
censured for this, she replied with a sigh, “ You are right, but they ask 
nothing of me!” Marie Antoinette had, indeed, after the death of 
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M. de Choiseul, Madame de Lamballe excepted, scarcely a friend—all 
who had ever been so were either discontented or ungrateful. She had 
at the same time also sacrificed her popularity in Paris by her seclusion 
at Trianon. A visit which she accidentally paid to the capital made 
her aware of this unpleasant fact. She returned to Versailles in tears, 
asking of every one, “ Mais que leur ai-je donc fait?” Alas, she had 
spent moneys on the Petit Trianon which were reproached to her at her 
condemnation! Unfortunately, she then thought of remedying for past 
neglects by the purchase of Saint-Cloud. Saint-Cloud was in her eyes 
a point of reconciliation between her and the people. She could once 
more mingle with them on the Sunday evenings as she did when she was 
first married. She could show to them her children, and hold out the 
dauphin to receive their applause, and she could bring back the associa- 
tions of 1772 and 1773. Alas! it was too late. Times and opinions 
had changed. The very fact of the purchase of Saint-Cloud only added. 
to the previously existing charges of inexcusable extravagance. It was 
ere aloud that it was immoral and impolitic that a queen should 
ve palaces. And along the road the people, picking up the word that 
had been first dropped in the salons of the “ parti frangais,”’ said, ‘‘ Nous 
allons 4 Saint-Cloud pour voir les eaux et |’Autrichienne!” Already 
that was beginning to stir in the hearts of the people with gloomy violence 
which portended, in the eyes of Bossuet, the revolution of empires. 

On the 15th of August, 1785, Prince Louis de Rohan, grand-aumd- 
nier de France, was arrested at Versailles by order of the king. The 
unfortunate Marie Antoinette had long before this been the victim of an 
infinity of calumnious reports. Songs and pamphlets, libels and para- 
graphs, had vied with one another in misrepresenting the character of 

queen. 

Among the most notorious of these productions were the “ Portefeuille 
d’un Talon Rouge ;” the “ Mémoires de Tilly;” those of the Baron de 
Besenval, and those of the fatuous and presumptuous Duc de Lauzun. 
The latter is the most contemptible of all her enemies, for had he really 
enjoyed the favours of Marie Antoinette to the extent to which he pre- 
tends, his conduct in publishing the act becomes only the more repre- 
hensible. Even the “ Foreign Reminiscences” of Lord Holland contain 
a scandalous report in connexion with a certain M. de Fersen, upon the 
authority, it is said, of M. de Talleyrand. Nay, there was actually pub- 
lished a “ Liste Civile: liste de toutes les personnes avec lesquelles la 
reine a eu des relations de débauches!” In this precious list we find the 
names of several Englishmen, the Duke of Dorset and Lords Seymour 
and Strathaven. But as the noble-minded Prince de Ligne has summed 
up in his “ Mélanges Littéraires,” ‘the pretended gallantry of the 
queen was never more than a deep feeling of friendship for one or two 
persons, and a ‘coquetterie de femme, de reine’ who wishes to please 
every one.” “ Marie Antoinette,” say her biographers the Messieurs de 
Goncourt, “needs no excuses ; calumny against her was not detraction: 
Marie Antoinette remained pure.” 

The disgraceful and fatal affair known as “1’affaire du collier,” brought, 
however, all these libels and calumnies floating about from mouth to 
mouth, and from hand to hand, amongst all classes, from the highest to 
the lowest, to an acme. The real grounds of the affair, and of the trial 
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that it led to, are very simple: either the queen was innocent, or! she 
sold herself for a jewel! And to whom? To the man in France whom 
she disliked most! And who were the witnesses? Two of the greatest 
vagabonds, adventurers, and most unprincipled persons in the country! 

The jeweller Boehmer had sold to the queen a pair of ear pendants for 
360,000 fr., as also to the king for the queen a complete set of rubies 
and white diamonds, as also a pair of bracelets, which cost 800,000 fr. 
The queen then declared herself satisfied to Boehmer, and said she would 
have no more, notwithstanding which Boehmer busied himself with col- 
lecting the most beautiful diamonds that could be found in order to make 
a necklace which he destined for the queen. The necklace completed, 
he got it shown to the king, who ada the offer to present it to the 
queen, but the queen refused to accept it. ‘The offer was renewed a year 
afterwards, and met with a similar refusal. Then Boehmer went to the 
queen himself, and throwing himself at her feet, declared that unless she 
took the bracelet he was a ruined man, and would drown himself. Marie 
Antoinette; aware, however, of how much had been said concerning her 
extravagance, persisted in her refusal: she told the jeweller that she had 
warned him she would have no more jewels, and since he had disregarded 
her warnings he had better break up the necklace, and sell the diamonds 
one by one, rather than drown himself. The astonishment of the queen 
may then be well imagined when, on the 3rd of August, 1785, Boehmer 

resented his bill for the diamond necklace, purported to have been bought 
by the Cardinal de Rohan for the queen—the agreement to that-eflect 
being signed by Marie Antoinette herself ! 

Cardinal de Rohan, it is to be remarked, had always been the inveterate 
enemy of Marie Antoinette. He had exposed her to the ridicwle.ef the 
Du Barrys ; he had calumniated her with her mother, and he had shame- 
fully scandalised her at the court of France. 


On the 15th of August, day of the Assumption, at twelve, the court was as- 
sembled in the gallery, Cardinal de Rohan, in lawn sleeves and cloak, was 
expecting their majesties to pass on their way to mass, when :he was called to 
the king’s study, wha he found the queen, 

“Who gave you the orders, sir,” said the king to him, “ to purchase a neck- 
lace for the Queen of France ?” 

“ Ah! sire,” exclaimed the cardinal, “1 see too late that Ihave been de- 
ceived |” ) 

The king continued: “ What have you done with the necklace ?” © 

“T thought that it had been given to the queen,” 

“ Who entrusted you with this commission ?”’ 

“A lady called Madame Ja Comtesse de la Motte-Valois, who presented to 
me a letterfrom the queen, and I thought that 1 was paying my court to majesty 
in carrying out her orders.” 

“J, sir? interrupted the queen, who was agitating her fan—“1! who, since 
my arrival at the court, have never addressed a word to you! "Whom, I pray, 
will you persuade that I gave charge of my attire to a bishop, to a’ gran. 
almoner of France ?” 

“T see quite well,” replied the cardinal, “that I lave been cruelly deceived. 
I will pay for the necklace. The desire that 1 had to please fascinated my eyes. 
I have nothing to hide, and I am grieved at what has occurred.” 

And so saying, the cardinal drew from a pocket-book an agreement signed 
“* Marie Antoimette de France.” The king took it. 

“This is neither the writing nor the signature of the queen: how could a 
prince of the House of Rohan and a grand-almoner of France faney that the 
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queen signed ‘Marie Antoimette de France?’ Everybody knows that queens 
only sign their baptismal names.” The king, presenting then a copy of his 
out to Bohmer to the cardinal, said: “Did you write such a letter as 
this ?” a4 

“T do not remember having done so.” 

“ And if the original was shown to you, signed by yourself?” 

“Tf the letter is signed by me, it is a true letter.” 

‘Explain to me, then, this enigma,” continued the king; “ I do not wish to 


e you , 1 wish to justify you.” 
Prin cardinal turned pale, al + roa himself by a table. ‘Sire, I am too 
much confused to reply to your majesty in a manner——” 

“Well, recover yourself, monsieur le cardinal,” said the king, “and go into 
my study, so that the presence of the queen or of myself shall not interfere with 
the quiet that is necessary to you. You will find there paper, pens, and ink ; 
put your statement in writing.” The cardinal obeyed. In less than a quarter 
of an hour he returned, and presented a paper to the king. The king took it, 
saying, at the same time, “I warn you that you are about to be arrested.” 

“Ah! sire,” exclaimed the cardinal, “1 shall always obey your majesty’s 
orders, but may I be spared the grief of being arrested in my pontifical robes, 
and in the presence of the whole court !” 

“Tt must be so!” : 

And so saying, the king left the cardinal abruptly, not to hear any more. 


Cardinal de Rohan was, accordingly, arrested, and led to the Bastille ; 
and on the Sth of September, 1785, his trial was removed from the juris- 
diction of the ecclesiastical authorities to that of the Grand Chambers, 
by the king’s letters. It is needless to enter here into the details of this 
scandalous affair, which has afforded matter upon which to exercise 
the ingenuity and far-sightedness of romancers as well as historians, of 
scandal-mongers as well as of chroniclers. Suffice it that the results of 
the trial established in the eyes of all persons not influenced by the 
passions of the day, the guilt of Madame de la Motte, the complicity to 
a certain extent of the cardinal, and the innocence of the queen. The 
jury, however, by a majority of twenty-six against twenty-three, while it 
condemned Madame de la Motte to castigation, branding, and perpetual 
imprisonment, acquitted the cardinal, as the dupe of a woman, with 
> his relations only added to the deeply scandalous hue of the whole 

ir. ; 

Two years before the Revolution the unpopularity of M. de Calonne 
falling upon the queen, attained such a point of exasperation that her 
portrait, surrounded by her children, was not exposed at the exhibition 
for fear of outrage. Domestic and public afflictions had at that time 
wrought a wondrous change iv the character of Marie Antoinette. She 
had lost a beloved daughter—Beatrix de France—and the dauphin him- 
self, sickly and rickety, was in a condition that gave little hopes of his 
living to enjoy a throne. Worldly pleasures had no longer any charms 
for the queen, and she only sought for the ‘solitudes and tranquillity of 
Trianon. Her last-born child—the Duke of Normandy—had come into 
the world without a single acclamation, and had been cradled in calumny. 
Under such moral and political reverses Marie Antoinette called the Abbé 
de Vermond to her counsels. The abbé was one of those men who wished 
to rule over all. He dismissed M. de Calonne and nominated M. de: 
Brienne to his place. His object and that of his satellites was to save the 
kingdom by the Church! This was precisely the means to hasten a 
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catastrophe in the then temper of France, goaded on by the encyclo- 
pedists. Such a system, indeed, only begat new enemies to the queen, 
who was even denounced by parliament itself to Louis XVI.. The queen 
was obliged to give way, and M. Necker was restored to the ministry. 

With the return of M. Necker to power we may date the commence- 
ment of the Revolution. The anger of the populace, the hatred of France, 
the interests of Europe, and more copectally of England, which, accord- 
ing even to her biographers, “elle n’avait cessé d’avilir par ses agens,” 
were all united against the mistaken policy of Marie Antoinette, rendered 
more disastrous by the king’s incapacity, by family dissensions and hostili- 
ties, and by the intrigues of favourites. When the Bastille fell before the 
fury of the populace, the first cries of “death” were given to the Polig- 
nacs. The queen was obliged to part with her friends, for whom no 
sacrifices of money or titles had been too great. But still the Revolution 
feared Marie Antoinette. From the weakness and incapacity of Louis 
XVI. it had nothing to apprehend, but it saw an enemy difficult to 
conquer in the intelligence and firmness—the head and heart—of the 
queen. Hence was the whole ire of the revolutionary press concentrated 
against her person. The king was spoken of as honest and virtuous, but 
weak! but calumnies and insults were heaped on the head of the unfor- 
tunate Marie Antoinette. At length it was intimated that “la grande 
dame devait s’en aller, si elle ne préférait pis,” and this failing, and the 
queen remaining steadfast to her king and family, the Revolution resolved 
to disembarrass itself of her by tumultuous manifestations. 

On the evening of the 5th of October, the queen was in her grotto of 
Trianon alone with her griefs, when M. de Saint- Priest came to announce 
that the populace were marching against Versailles. The queen re- 
solved then to confront the storm, and she left Trianon : it was for the 
last time. At Versailles she found every one in a panic—ministers deli- 
berating, a king incapable of a decision. The sound of musketry was 
heard in the streets, and soon the mob appeared at the gates of the 
palace carrying La Fayette in triumph, and shouting for “les boyaux 
de la reine!” 

In the midst of the anarchy and confusion that prevailed there was 
only one man, and that was the queen. ‘I know,” said the daughter of 
Maria Theresa, “ that they have come from Paris to seek my life, but I 
have learnt from my mother not to fear death, and I shall await it with 
firmness.” La Fayette had answered for his army during the night, and 
the queen had retired to rest, when she was awoke by the report that the 
mob had assaulted the palace. Miomandre de Sainte-Marie and Du 
Repaire fell at the door of the queen’s apartments, whilst, after many 
perplexities, the latter joined the king and her children, The mob, as it 
assailed the palace, vociferated, “A Paris! 4 Paris!” The king yielded 
to the pressure, and promised to start for the capital at mid-day. This 
did not satisfy the insurgents; they insisted upon the queen appearing 
upon the balcony. She presented herself before the infuriated mob with 
her children. ‘No children!” they shouted out. They wanted the 
queen, not the mother. Marie Antoinette dismissed the children, and 
crossing her arms upon her breast awaited their will. The mob were 
taken aback with this exhibition of courage, and responded to it by 
shouts of “ Bravo! vive la reine !” 
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The next day, the heads of the two Gardes du Corps who had perished 
in defending the queen were carried on pikes in the front of the tumul- 
tuous procession which conducted the royal family to Paris. The come- - 
dian Beaulieu sat on the box amusing the crowd and insulting the king, 
queen, and dauphin, by songs, in which they were designated as the 
oe »” the “ boulangére,” and the “ petit mitron !”’ 

After a moment's appearance at the Hédtel de Ville, where the unfor- 
tunate monarch could not even utter a brief sentence to humour the 

without being ee by the queen, the royal family took up 
their quarters at the Tuileries, which had not been inhabited for three 
reigns, and was almost void of furniture. The ladies had to pass the first 
night on chairs, and the queen and the dauphin on mattresses. The next 
day Marie Antoinette excused herself to visitors for the poverty of her 
resources, by saying: “‘ Vous savez que je ne m’attendais pas 4 venir 
ici |” 

The courage which had so long sustained the queen gave way for a 
moment before the humiliation of the monarchy. At her first reception 
of the diplomatic body she sobbed audibly. If she trembled, however, it 
was less for herself than for her children. She never let them go out of 
her sight. If she left the Tuileries on some errand of charity, the prince 
and princess accompanied her. Every day she is said to have performed 
some kind act or other. Nor had she given up the interest which she 
had always taken in political matters. She consulted at this crisis with 
the ministers, and it was mainly left with her to bring the king to a de- 
cision, either to act himself, or to retire to some strong place and let 
others act. But the king was incapable of a decision. All she could get 
from him was his consent to withdraw to Saint-Cloud, and where he 
awaited the republic as he had the month of October, when the Genius of 
Revolution asked audience of the queen. 

It is now some time since we have told the story of M. de la Marck’s 
relations with Mirabeau from the published correspondence of the former. 
When the fact was made known to Marie Antoinette that the great 

democratic orator was approachable by bribery, her reply was, “ We 
shall never be so unfortunate, I think, as to be reduced to the painful 
necessity of having recourse to Mirabeau.” But a few days elapsed, 
however, before she was obliged to enter into those negotiations with 
the man whom she designated as “a monster,” and in whose presence, 
at their first interview on the 8rd of July, 1790, she betrayed such evi- 
dent signs of terror as to fill the turbulent demagogue’s bosom with pity 
and pride, till in his characteristic boastful manner he promised a throne 
to the son of the Queen of France! He, who could no longer control 
the revolutionary flames he had so long helped to fan into a blaze. Still 
the royal family had confidence in him, and with his death, which fol- 
lowed the very same year that he sold himself to the Bourbons, they lost 
all hopes. 

The attempted flight of the royal family to Varennes, cursorily passed 
over in the Memoirs before us, only served to render their position worse. 
After that both king and queen were subjected to a most harassing sur- 
veillance. Marie Antoinette, however, by a peculiarity not a little 
characteristic, had, on the oecasion of the capture at Varennes, won the 
affections of a young commissary of the Assembly called Barnave. ‘This 
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noble young man abandoned the cause he had thoughtlessly thrown him- 
self into, and thenceforth devoted himself to that of the queen. Unfortu- 
nately it was too late; it was not in the power of any individual, how- 
ever eloquent or influential, to stay the revolution. At the same time 
that Marie Antoinette was obliged to send her friend Madame de 
Lamballe to that England, “ qu’elle n’avait jamais cessé d’avilir,”’ in order 
to induce Pitt not to let the French monarchy perish, a scandalous outrage 
was being perpetrated in Paris. Madame de la Motte had been summoned 
before the Assembly, where she had protested her innocence on the subject 
of the diamond necklace, whilst a member had denounced the queen as 
the actual criminal, and demanded that the trial should be gone over 
again ! 

Amidst all these difficulties and dangers, which had blanched her hair as 
if she had been seventy years of age, Marie Antoinette still devoted 
herself incessantly to business. She wrote all day long, and her forei 
letters were indited by means of a cipher, the key to which was to 
found in “ Paul and Virginia.” Her secret correspondence with Leopold LL., 
with Burke, and others, has been preserved in the archives of the empire. 
The queen, in her incessant efforts to combat the revolution, to preserve 
the monarchy and the inheritance of her son, had various difliculties to 
encounter besides such as naturally arose from the circumstances them- 
selves ;—such were the counsels of the king’s sister, ever advocating 
emigration, and the more dignified exhortations of Madame Elizabeth to 
fight for the crown ; but after all none were more perplexing and more 
fatal than the king’s incapability of forming a resolution. 

In the mean time the 20th of June arrived. Half the day had passed 
over like other days—in waiting for what next would turn up—when a 
loud noise proclaimed the advent of the people. It was another October! 
The palace was invaded and sacked. The queen, with a red cap which 
had been placed on her head to save her life, said to the women who were 
insulting her even to spitting in her face, “‘ Did you ever see me before ? 
Have I ever done you an injury? You have been deceived. I am 
French. I was happy when you loved me.” And the furies hesitated 
before that sweet and sorrowful voice. Even the fat Santerre said, 
“ Take off that red cap from that child’s head (the dauphin’s); don’t 
you see how hot he is ?” Poor child! who the next day, when there was 
a struggle in the court-yard of the chateau, said, “‘ Maman, est-ce qu’hier 
n'est pas fini.” 

The clever and courageous Marie Antoinette committed an error at 
this epoch. General La Fayette, who never aimed at any greater change 
than that of constitutional monarchy, was greatly annoyed at the excesses 
of the 20th of June. He declared before the Assembly that the consti- 
tution had been violated, and he demanded that the authors of such a 
crime should be punished. He at the same time professed his allegiance 
to the royal family, but the queen, who had transacted with Mirabeau 
and intrigued with Barnave, had the imprudence to reject the overtures 
made by La Fayette. “It was better,” she said, “to perish than to be 
indebted for their safety to the man who had done them the greatest 
mischief.” 

Matters then began to precipitate themselves. There was no longer 
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any restraint to insults, and threats grew more loud and vociferous. This 
state of things lasted for seven long months. On the 9th of August, be- 
tween eleven and twelve at night, the queen heard the alarm-bell of the 
Hotel de Ville. Soon a shot was heard in the court-yard of the Tuileries. 
‘There is the first,” she said; “‘ unfortunately it will not be the last.” 
The crisis had arrived; the queen was prepared for it. She made Pétion, 
the mayor of Paris, sign an order for the National Guard to repel force by 
force. She did the last thing she could do to save the king’s honour—she 
preserved to him the power of dying with the law in one hand and a sword 
in the other. But, alas! Louis XVI. was no hero. He was, on the con- 
trary, among the weakest of men. In spite of the opposition of Marie 
Antoinette, he the very next morning permitted Pétion and Mandat, the 
commander-in-chief of the National Guard, to join the revolutionary 
party under the most flimsy pretences. The queen left the king’s room, 
saying ‘there was no longer anything to be hoped for.” Nor did she 
return there till a deputation was announced from the Directory. Roederer 
came to inform the a that there was no longer any safety for him but 
with the National Assembly. It was in vain that the queen combated 
against the king’s weakness. He yielded without an effort. All that 
Marie Antoinette could say in her anger was, “ Vous ordonnerez avant 
tout, monsieur, que je sois clouée aux murs de ce palais!” 

All the way from the Tuileries to the Feuillants the unfortunate queen 
and mother did nothing but weep. The crowd hustled her so, that both 
her purse and her watch were stolen. Arrived at the Assembly, the royal 

were immured in a closet, secured with iron bars, in the rear of the 
president’s chair, and called “la loge du logographe.” At two in the morn- 
ing, after that long sitting in which Vergniaud had proclaimed the chief 
of the executive power to be deposed, and had called upon the people to 
form a National Convention, the queen was removed to a cell in the old 
Couvent des Feuillants. For three days were the royal family thus made 
to listen to the discussions that ensued, and to hear their lives clamoured 
for, At length, on the 13th of August, they were removed to the Temple. 
The queen had a shoe on from which her foot issued forth. ‘‘ Vous ne 
croyiez pas,” she said, smilingly, ‘que la reine de France manquerait 
de souliers.” 

Marie Antoinette was lodged in the second story of the little tower. 
There were with her Madame Royale and Madame de Lamballe. The 
dauphin was in a room close by with Madame de Tourzel and la dame de 
Saint-Brice. Five days passed thus, when, on the 18th of August, two 
municipal officers brought the order for the separation of the royal 
family from their followers. It was a sad and cruel scene, that melted the 
heart even of Manuel, who had said to the king, “Sire, je n’aime par les 
rois.”  “ Aprés Venlévement nous restiimes tous quatre sans dormir,” 
simply records Madame. (‘ Récit des Evénements arrives au Temple,”’ 
par Madame Royale, fille du roi, 4 la suite du “Journal de Cléry.”’) But 
this was not all ; not only was the queen deprived of the assistance and 
consolation of her faithful friends and followers, but their place was filled 
by spies. The queen and mother, for her children were now in the same 
room with herself, knew no liberty save in the hours stolen from the dark- 
ness of night. 

Still the queen did not wholly despair. “She still believed in France 
and in Providence.” M. de Malesherbes offering himself as the king’s 
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defender, also awakened some hopes. But she had severe trials to en- 
counter, and these momentary hopes were at times dashed to the ground, 
and changed to deepest despair. Such was the day (September 3rd) when 
the crowd shouted for the queen to appear at the window of the Temple, 
and she was only beast going by the municipal Mennessier. When 
the king inquired wherefore this opposition to her will, “ Well,” said one 
of the men, “if you wish to know, it is the head of Madame de Lamballe 
that they wish to. show you.” 

Such were the scenes that relieved the monotony of life in the Temple. 
On ordinary days the dauphin went each morning to the king, who 
tutored him in Latin and geography, whilst the queen was similarly 
occupied in the education of her daughter. At two o’clock all dined 
together, and sometimes after dinner the king and queen would play a 
game of backgammon, or have a hand of cards. The rest of the ade 
was relieved by needlework, reading, or music. At night, the king 
would step to the bedside of the sleeping dauphin, after a few moments 
would press the hand of the queen and of Madame Elizabeth, his sister, 
kiss his daughter, and then retire. 

On the 3rd of September there was once more a clamour in the 
streets. The Republic had been declared. On the 29th the Commune 
issued its decree to separate Louis Capet from Marie Antoinette. The 
ex-king was removed to the great tower of the Temple. The queen’s 
tears and supplications obtained for her, however, permission to dine 
with her husband, on the condition, however, that no word should be 
spoken so low as to escape the ears of the commissaries. On the 26th 
of October the queen herself was removed to the great tower, and, to 
cumulate her affliction, her son was taken away from her. About the 
middle of November the king and the dauphin, deprived of all exercise, 
fell ill; the unfortunate queen was not allowed to attend upon them. 

On the 7th of December, the king furtively informed the queen that 
he was to be tried forthwith by the Convention. The trial was soon 
followed by that solemn scene, the parting. The weak but pious old 
monarch blessed the dauphin, and made him swear that he would pardon 
those who had put his father to death. The blood of Maria Theresa 
once more broke forth at this scene, and, turning to the municipals, the 
queen exclaimed, with a terrible voice, “ Vous étes tous des scélérats.” 
Three women passed that night trembling and weeping, whilst a poor 
child, escaping from their arms, said to the commissaries, ‘‘ Let me pass. 
I will go and ask the people not to kill my papa the king.” A few 
hours more, and the booming of great guns announced to Marie An- 
toinette that that child had no Jonger a father. 

Marie Antoimette was indebted to the Republic for mourning for her- 
self and children. Greatly changed, too, was the queen now. It was 
no longer the laughter-loving, playful, sarcastic Austrian princess, it 
was the widow of a murdered monarch, pale and haggard, yet serene, 
without a hope, except it might be a sigh for her children, nat act await- 
ing and preparing herself for death. Hopes, for some time extinct, were 
for a moment revived by the numerous and oft-repeated attempts made 
by friends to procure her escape from prison, but the failure of these 
only increased the sufferings and torments of the prisoner. ‘The son was 

definitively removed from the mother, and on the 2nd of August, 1798, 
Marie Antoinette was removed to the Conciergerie. 
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The days and the months that elapsed between the separation of the 
queen from her children, her incarceration at the Fg aaa 
peonlge wee | to a woman awaiting the death would not 
come. The ardour of the revolutionists, who desired nothing so much 
as to see “lalouve autrichienne raccourcie,” was damped by the diffi- 
culty of finding: proofs. iialn:Aeilaiatien teckel Uae: eemantion on 
destroy all her lanes before the revolt of the 10th of August. Ata 

<a there are naturally pep and, happy these were true 
comme types-of their race, genuine Pipelets, rough in th but humane in 
Marie Antoinette’s condition was much improved to what it 
had been at the Temple, but, unfortunately, rash attempts to effect her 
evasion—more especially the mad proceedings of the Chevalier de Rouge- 
ville, “un de ces fous de dévouement qui ne manquerout jamais en 
France”—frustrated all the benefits that would otherwise have accrued 
to her from change of guardians. 

All at once Marie Antoinette was led forth to the Palais de Justice 
and cross-examined. But, taken thus unawares, and without the aid of 
counsel, she said nothing to commit either herself or others. The next 
day her public trial was proceeded with, and she was allowed for coun- 
sel citizens Chauvenn-Lagarde and Troucon Ducoudray. The farce 
(for such, if its results had not been so tragical, and its ing’s so 
brutally disgraceful to human nature, it could alone be termed) lasted 
for aan from morning to night, till even the moral and physical ener- 

the daughter of Masta ‘Theresa became exhausted. . In the ab- 
aaah of any olaied proofs against the doomed queen, accusations were 
concocted, more especially by one Hébert—may his name be for ever 
desecrated—of so foul a nature, that our biographers dare not do more 
than allude to them. But of what avail false accusations or a simulated 
defence ? Of what avail the indignant denials of a persecuted queen, 
woman, and mother? Her fate was sealed before the farce of a trial 
was commenced. “C’est tout le peuple frangais qui accuse Marie An- 
toinette !” the president Herman declared ; and he might have added, the 
re fears her, and wills her death to get rid of their apprehensions 
to stifle their consciences. Marie Antoinette was condemned to 
death. She received the decree without a movement, and, descending 
from the dock, her forehead uplifted, she opened the gate herself, and 
was led away to her prison home. 

We have now come to the last act of this sad and mournful 
Our authors have not contented themselves with a compilation from the 

of Madame Campan, the Pére Duchéne, Montjoie, Bault, Hiie, 
Clery, and other well-known authorities, they have ransacked bulletins, 
archives, secret memoirs, aud the papers of the day, in the earnest en- 
deavour to render their account of this terrible catastrophe more com- 
plete than any that have preceded it. Still, it is essentially the same 
well-known picture, a pale-faced resigned queen, slowly driven to the 
scaffold in a cart, her back to the horse, lier elbows held back by a cord 
in the hands of the executioner, her long neck, “col de grue,” as Pére 
Duchéne had it, supporting with difficulty a head wasted by suffering and 
emotion, its blanched hairs buried beneath a cap that the lowest bour- 
is would have repudiated; a priest with whom Marie Antoinette— 

** qui s’est confessée 4 Dieu seul” (“‘ Mémoire du Roi sur l’imposture et le 
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faux matériel de la Conciergerie,” Paris, 1825)—would have little or 
nothing to do; a vast crowd on the tiptoe of expectation from daybreak 
to noon, heaping their ribald insults on a defenceless victim ; one little 
child sending a kiss with its hand to the broken-hearted mother—it was 
the only time she wept on the long, long way to the scaffold—“ La 
veuve de Louis XVI. ndit pour mourir oi était mort son mari. La 
mére de Louis XVII. tourna un moment les yeux du cdté des Tuileries, 
et devint plus pale qu'elle n’avoit été jusqu’alors. Puis la reine de France 
monta a l’échafaud, e¢ se précipita a la mort.” 

The people shouted out ‘“ Vive la république !”” when Sanson held forth 
the head of Marie Antoinette to their ferocious , whilst beneath the 
guillotine the gendarme Mingault was dipping his handkerchief in the 
blood of the martyr. ‘The same evening, his day’s work being over, a 
man made the following entry in books which history can only contem- 
plate with a shudder : 


Mémoire des fraits et inhumations faits par Joly, fossoyeur de la Madeleine 
de la Ville l’Evéque, pour les personnes mis & mort par jugement dudit tri- 


bunal : 


Scavoir : 
Du ler Mois 
Le 25 idem . er, 
La veuve Capet. Pourlabierre . .... . . . 6 livres, 
Pour la fosse et lesfossoyeurs . . . . «. « « + « 25 livres, 


Well may our biographers conclude, “ La mort de Marie Antoinette 
acalomnié la France. La mort de Marie Antoinette a déshonoré la 


Révolution.” 








RABY VERNER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ASHLEY.” 


1. 


Ir was the height of the London season : not now, but years ago: and 
a drawing-room, all sun and light and heat, looked out on a fashionable 
square in an exceedingly fashionable locality. At the extreme end of the 
room, away from the sun’s rays, a yet young and very lovely lady reclined 
in an easy-chair, a feverish flush was on her cheeks, but otherwise her 
features were white as the pillow on which they rested. The house was 
residence of Mr. Verner: this lady was his wife, and she was 

ying. 

It was said of spinal complaint—of general debility—of a sort of decline : 
friends and doctors equally differed as to the exact malady. None hinted 
that care—disappointment—crushed feelings—could have anything to do 
with her sinking: yet it is probable they had had more, by far, then all 
the other ailments ascribed toher. Somewhat of remorse may have been 


added also. 
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- Once, when ver: she was to be married to a Mr. Mair. 
be liked. him ; she-did- like him; Ibut.one, ‘higher in the 


world’s favour, came across her path. His dashing dazzled 
her eyes, like the baron dazzled fair Imogine, in the ~ ys his posi- 
tion dazzled her judgment; and Maria Raby would have discarded 
Arthur Mair for him. Her parents said No; common justice said No ; 
but Mr. Verner exerted his powers of persuasion, and Maria yielded to her 
own will, and clandestinely left her father’s house to become his wife. 
Very, very soon was her illusion dissolved, and she found she had thrown 
— the substance to pee shadow. Mr. Verner had speedily 
ired of his new toy, and she lapsed into a neglected, almost a deserted 
wife. He lived a wild life, dissipating his fortune, tinging his character, 
and wasting his talents. Meanwhile, the despised Arthur Mair, through 
the unexpected death of a man younger than himself, had risen to afflu- 
ence and rank, and was winning his way to the approbation of good men. 
He had probably forgotten Maria Raby. It is certain that his marria 
had speedily followed upon her own: perhaps he wished to prove to the 
world that her inexcusable conduct had not told irremediably upon him. 
Thus, Mrs. Verner had lived for many years, bearing her wrongs in 
silence, and battling with her remorseful feelings. But nature gave way 
at last, and her health left her: a few months of resigned suffering, and 
the grave drew. very near. She was conscious of it: more conscious, this 
afternoon, than she had yet been. Her first child, a girl, had died at its 
birth; several years afterwards, a boy was born, and as she lay, now, 
sadly thinking of him, her husband entered. He had come home to dress 
for an early dinner engagement. 

“ How hot you look!” was his remark, his eye carelessly noting the 
unusual hectic on her cheeks. 

“Things are troubling me,” she answered, her breathing more laboured 
than common. “ Alfred, I want to talk to you.” 

‘** Make haste, then,” he replied, impatiently pulling out his watch. “ I 
have not much time to waste.” 

To waste! On his dying wife ! 

“Oh yes, you have if you like, Alfred. And, if not, you must make 
it. Other engagements may give way to me to-day, for I think it will 
be my last.” 

“Nonsense, Maria! You are nervous. Shake it off. What have 
you to say ?” 

‘I think it will be,” she repeated. ‘“ At any rate, it can be but a 
question of a few days now, a week or two at most. Alfred, do you 
believe you could ever break an oath ?” 

* Break an oath!” he echoed in surprise. 

“You are careless as to keeping your word ; promises you forget as 
soon as made; but an oath imposes a solemn obligation, and must be 
binding on the conscience. I want you to take one.” 

“ That I will not marry again,” he responded, in a tone of suppressed 
mockery. ‘Calm yourself: it is not my intention to do so.” 

** Not so,” she sadly uttered ; “ that would be an obligation I have no 
right to lay upon you: my death will leave you free. I want you to 
undertake to be a good father to the child.” 

“ And you would impose such obligation by oath!” cried Mr. Verner. 
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Fa ee ar a Of course I shall be good to him. What is 
running in your head, Maria?—that I shall beat him, or turn him adrift ? 
The boy shall go to Eton, and thence to college.” 

She put out her fevered hands and clasped him, with the excitable, 
earnest emotion of a dying spirit. 

‘Oh, Alfred! when you are as near death as I am, you will know that 
there are other and higher interests than even the better interests of this 
world. If the knowledge never comes to you before, it will too surely 
come then. It is for those I wish you to train him.” 

‘‘ My dear,” he rejoined, the mocking tone returning to his voice, and 
this time it was not disguised, ‘I will engage a curate at a yearly 
stipend, and he shall eram Raby with religion.” 

A cloud of pain passed across her brow: then she looked pleadingly 
up again to urge her wish. 

“There is no earthly interest can be compared with that: we live here 
for a moment, in eternity for ever. I want you to undertake that he 
shall be trained for it.” 

“So far as my will is good, he is weleome to grow up an angel,” ob- 
served Mr. Verner, ‘‘ but as to my taking an oath that he shall, you must 
excuse me. We will leave the topic: it is one that we shall do no 
at, together. The boy will do well enough; what is there to hinder it ? 
And do you get out of this desponding fit, Maria, and let me find you 
better wliok I come home at night.” 

He turned, and was gone from the room, like a shot. She called to 
him in an imploring voice, but he did not, or would not hear her, and 

just then her little boy peeped in. 

“ Raby, dear, you may come.” 

Raby Verner, a child of seven, who had inherited his mother’s beauty, 
drew towards her on tiptoe. He was too intelligent for his years, too 
sensitive, too thoughtful. His large and brilliant brown eyes were raised 
to hers with a sweet, sad expression of inquiry. Then the long, dark 
eyelashes fell over them, and he laid his head on her bosom, and threw 
up his arm lovingly to clasp her neck. 

“ Raby, I was just thinking of you. I must tell you something.” 

As if he had a dread presentiment of what was coming, he did not 
speak, but bent his face where she could not see it, and slightly 
shivered. 

“ Raby, darling, do you know that I am going to leave you--that I 
am going to heaven ?” 

The child had known it some time, for he had been alive to the gos- 
siping of the servants, but, true to his shy and sensitive nature, he had 
buried the knowledge and the misery within his poor little heart. True 
to it now, he would not give vent to his emotion, but his mother felt that 
he shivered from head to foot, as his clasp tightened upon her, 

‘“‘T read a pretty book, Raby, once. It told of the creed of some 
people, far, far away from our own land, who believe that when they die 
—if they die in God’s love—they are permitted to become ministering 
spirits to some one whom they leave here—to hover invisibly round them, 
and direct their thoughts and steps away from harm. My dearest, how 
I should like to find this to be really the case! I would come and watch 
over you.” 
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His sobs — moran ong. reserpine 7 he strove still, and 
broke out into a wail. 
“Raby, dear, you have heard this is a world of care: all people find 
it 80: though some more than others. When it shall fall upon you here- 
after—as it is sure to do—remember God sends it, only to fit you for a 


: i k his h 
The child looked up, his large eyes swimming. ‘ Mamma, have you 
had much care ?” ye 1 


“A great deal; more than many have. But, Raby, that care has 
taken me home, it has shown me the way to get there. It will show you. 
I shall be there waiting for you. Carry always with you, through life, 
the hope to come there, and you will be sure to come.” 

What more she would have said is uncertain. Probably much. The 
child was not like a child of seven, he was more like one of fourteen, and 
he understood well. It was Mr. Verner who interrupted them. 

“Raby! crying, sir! What for? Has your mamma been talking 
gloomy stuff to you, or saying that she fears she is worse? It is not 
true, , either of it : dry up that face of yours. Maria, you are 
not worse: if you were, I should see it. Run away into the nursery, 
sir.” 

The boy drew away choking, and Mr. Verner continued : 

“It is not judicious of you, Maria, to alarm the boy. I cannot think 
what has put these ideas into your head. He will be im tears for the 
rest of the day.” 

* He is so sensitive,” she whispered. “ Alfred, something seems to tell 
me he will be destined to sorrow. It is an impression I have always felt, 
but never so forcibly as now. Shield him from it wherever you can. Oh, 
that I could take him with me!” 

“You are growing fanciful,” answered Mr. Verner. <‘‘ Destined to 
sorrow, indeed! Is there nothing else you fancy him destined to? 
Whence draw you your deduction ?” 

“T do not know. But a timid, sensitive, refined nature, such as his, 
with its unusual gift of genius, is always destined to what the world 
— upon as adverse fate. It may be deep sorrow, or it may be an early 

eat had 

** All mothers think their child a genius,” interrupted Mr. Verner, in 
his slighting tone. 

* Well—if he lives, time will prove,” she panted. “I fear you will 
find my words true. When the mind is about to separate from the body, 
I believe that it sees things with unusual clearness: that it can sometimes 
* read the future, almost with a spirit of propheey.” 

“T am not given to metaphysics,” remarked Mr. Verner, as he again 


escaped from the room. 


Mrs. Verner died. Raby, in due course, went to Eton, and afterwards 
to college. A shy, proud young man—at least, his reserved manners 
and his refined a nce and habits gave a stranger the idea that he 
was proud. He kept one term at Oxford, and had returned to keep a 
second, when a telegraphic despatch summoned him to London. Mr. 
Verner had died a sudden death. 

When Raby went back to Oxford, it was only to take his name off the 
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college books, for Mr. Verner had eaten up all he possessed, had died in 
debt, and Raby must no longer be a gentleman. A “ rentier” the French 
would say, which is a much more suitable term: we have no word that 
answers to it. Raby Verner must struggle now to get a living. How 
will he be able to do it? His mother had said he genius, and 
he undoubtedly did, a genius for painting. He had loved the art all his 
life, but his father had been against his pursuing it, even as an amateur 
—had obstinately set his face and interposed his veto against it. Raby 
determined to turn to it, with a will, now. 


II. 


A GENTLEMAN stood one morning in the studio of a far-famed 
painter, the Great Coram, as the world called him. The visitor was Sir 
Arthur Saxonbury, one of those warm patrons of art, all too few in Eng- 
land. Rich, liberal, and enthusiastic, his name was a welcome sound, 
not only to the successful but to the struggling artist. The painter was 
out; but, in a second room, seated before an easel, underneath the 
softened light of the green blind, was a young man, working assiduously. 
Sir Arthur took little notiee of him at first; he supposed him to be an 
humble assistant, or colour mixer of the great man’s; but, upon drawing 
nearer, he was struck with the exceeding and rare beauty of the face that 
was raised to look at him. But for the remarkable intellect of the high, 
broad brow, and the flashing light of the luminous eye, the face, in its 
sweet and delicate symmetry, in its transparency of complexion, might 
have been taken for a woman’s. Sir Arthur, a passionate admirer of 
beauty, wherever he saw it, forgot the pictures of still life around him, 
and gazed at the living one. Gazed until he heard the painter enter. 

“ Who is that in the other room?” inquired Sir Arthur, when greet- 
ings were over. 

*“‘ Ah, poor fellow, his is a sad history. When did you return to Eng- 
land, Sir Arthur ?” ' 

“But last week. Lady Saxonbury is tired of France and Germany, 
and her health seems to get no better. I must look at your new 
works, Coram : I suppose you have many to show me, finished or un- 
finished.” 

‘Ay. It must be three years since you were here, Sir Arthur.” 

“‘ Nearly.” They proceeded round the rooms, when Sir Arthur’s eye 
once more fell on the young man. 

“He has genius, that young fellow, has he not ?” he whispered. 

“Very great genius.” 

“T could have told it,” returned Sir Arthur. ‘‘ What a countenance 
it is! Transformed to canvas, its beauty alone would render the painter 
immortal. I presume he is an aspirant for fame. Will he get on?” 

“ No,” said Mr. Coram. 

Sur Arthur Saxonbury looked surprised. 

“Tt is the old tale,” proceeded the painter. ‘ Poverty, friendlessness, 
and overwhelming talent.” 

“Talent has struggled through mountains before now, Coram,” signi- 
ficantly observed the baronet. 

“Yes. But Verner’s enemy lies here,” touching his own breast. 
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“ He is inclined to. consumption, and these ultra refined natures cannot 
battle against bodily weakness. His sensitiveness is something marvel- 
lous. A rude blow to his feelings would do for him.”’ 

Sir Arthur had looked up at the sound of the name. ‘ What did you 
call him? Verner ?” 

‘Raby Verner.” 

Raby eel Middle-aged as he was, years as it was ago, now, 
since his dream of love with Maria Raby had come to an abrupt ending, 
Sir Arthur Saxonbury, once Arthur Mair, positively felt his cheeks blush 
through his gre a a He glanced eagerly at Raby’s face, and 
memory mst, Sa back to its spring-time, for those were her very 
eyes, with their sweet, melancholy expression, and those were her chiselled 
features. 

“I saw Verner’s death in the papers,” said Sir Arthur, rousing him- 
“i “‘two—three years ago, it seems to me. What is the son doing 

re ” 

“ Verner left nothing behind him, but debts: the son sold off all, and 
paid them, leaving himself, I believe, about half sufficient for the bare 
necessaries of life. So he turned to what he loved best, painting, and 
has been working hard ever since. He expects to make a good thing of 
ite I let him come here to copy, for he has no convenience at his lodg- 
ings. Poor fellow! better that he had been a painter of coach panels.” 

“ Why do you say that, Coram ?” 

“A man, whose genius goes no higher than coach painting, can bear 
rubs and crosses. We can’t. And Verner is so sanguine! ‘Thinks he 
is going to be a second Claude Lorraine. He is great in landscapes.” 

At'that moment they were interrupted by Verner. He came into the 
room in search of something wanted in his work, and Sir Arthur 
Saxonbury saw that the beauty of the face was not extended to the 
form. Not more than the middle height, and slender, his long arms 
and legs looked too long for his body. He stooped in the shoulders, he 
had a sensitive look of physical weakness, and his gait was uncertain 
and timid. Coram laid his hand on his shoulder. 

“This is Sir Arthur Saxonbury, of whom you have heard so much,” 
he said. 

Raby Verner was unacquainted with the episode in his mother’s early 
life, therefore the flush that rose to, and dyed, his face, was caused only 
by the greeting of a stranger: with these sensitive natures, it is sure to 
do so, whether they be man or woman. The bright colour only served 
to render him more like Maria Raby, and Sir Arthur, in spite of the sore 
feeling her treatment had left, felt his heart warm to her son. A wish 
half crossed his mind that that son was his—his heir; he had no son, 
only daughters. Verner was astonished at the warmth of his greeting : 
Sir Arthur clasped and held his hand; he turned with him to inspect 
the painting he was engaged on. It was a self-created landscape, be- 
trayin eat imaginative power and genius; but genius, as yet, onl 
half cultivated. ; Bsihssdensel 

“You have your work cut out for you,” observed Sir Arthur, who 
was an excellent judge of art, and its indispensable toil. 

“I know it, Sir Arthur. I ought to have begun the study earlier, 
but during my father’s lifetime the opportunity was not afforded me. 
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It is all I have to depend on now, for, with him, died my wealth and 
my prospects.” 

‘‘He had great wealth once. How could he have been so repre+ 
hensible as to dissipate it all, knowing there was one to come after 
him ?” 

“These are thoughts that I avoid,” replied Raby. “He was my 
father.” 

* Do you remember much of your mother ?” 

“TI remember her very well indeed. She died when I was seven. 
All the good that is in me, I owe to her: I have never forgotten her 
early lessons. Did you know her, Sir Arthur ?” 

‘Once, when she was Miss Raby,” answered the baronet, in an in- 
different tone, as he turned again to the painting. ‘“ Where do you 
live ?” he suddenly asked. 

“‘T give my address here,” answered the young man, ‘ Mr. Coram 
allows me: though indeed it is never asked for. I have only a room in 
an obscure neighbourhood. I cannot afford anything better.” 

Sir Arthur Saxonbury smiled. ‘ You are not like most people,” he 
said: ‘they generally strive to hide their fallen fortunes: you make no 
secret of yours.” 

‘“‘ There is no disgrace in being poor,” answered Raby: “ the disgrace 
lies in paltry attempts to conceal that we are so.”’ 

‘‘ Have you retained your former friends ?” 

“Not one. Perhaps it is, in some degree, my own fault, for my en- 
tire time is given to painting. Few would care to know or recognise me 
now: Raby Verner, the son and heir of the rich and extravagant Verner, 
who made some noise in the London world ; and Raby Verner, the poor 
art-student, are two people. None have sought me since the change. 
Not one has addressed me with the kindness and sympathy that you 
have now, Sir Arthur.” 

In the evening, Raby Verner returned to his home—if the garret he 
occupied could be called such. Coram had spoken accurately; not half 
sufficient, for what would generally be called the bare necessaries of life, 
remained from the wreck of his father’s property; but it was made to 
suffice for his wants. It would seem that surely his clothes must take it 
all, and none could conjecture how he contrived to eke it out. He was 
often cold, often hungry, always weary; yet his hopeful spirit buoyed 
him up, and pictured visions of future greatness. He never, for one 
moment, doubted that he was destined to become a world’s fame : those 
who possess true genius are invariably conscious of it in their inmost 
heart: and he would repeat over and over again to himself the words he 
felt must some time be applied to him—‘ The great painter, the painter 
Verner.” 

He sat down that evening to his dinner-supper of bread and cheese. 
It tasted less dry than usual, for his thoughts were absorbed by the chief 
event of the day, the meeting Sir Arthur Saxonbury. He attributed, 
in his unconsciousness, the interest which Sir Arthur had betrayed in 
him, to admiration of his genius: he knew how warm a supporter of 
rising artists ‘Sir Arthur was, and he deemed the introduction the very 
happiest circumstance that could have befallen him. Could he but have 
foreseen what that introduction was to bring forth! 
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Ill. 


THE light of the setting sun was falling on a golden room. It 
is scarcely wrong to call it such, for the colour prevailing in it was that 
of gold. Gold-coloured satin curtains and cushioned chairs, gilt cornices, 
mirrors in gilded frames, gilded consoles whose slabs of the richest lapis 
lazuli shone with costly toys ; altogether the room looked a blaze of gold. 
The large window opened upon a terrace, where rose an ornamental 
fountain, its glittering spray dancing in the sunlight, and beyond that 
terrace was a fair domain, stretched out far and a the domain of Sir 
Arthur Saxonbury. 

Swinging her pretty foot to and fro, and leaning back in one of the 

ay chairs, was a lovely girl budding into womanhood, with bright 
Edicees and a laughing eye, the youngest, the most indulged, and the 
vainest daughter of Sir Arthur. She was in a white lace evening dress, 
and wore a pearl necklace and bracelet on her fair neck and arms. They 
had recently come home after the short London season, which had been 
half over when they returned from the Continent, and were as yet free 
from visitors. Lady Saxonbury was in ill health, and Mrs. Ashton, the 
eldest married daughter, was staying with them while her husband was 
abroad. 

In a chair, a little behind Miss Saxonbury, as if conscious of the 
distance between them—for there was a distance—sat Raby Verner. We 
have said the house was free from visitors, but he was scarcely regarded 
as such. Sir Arthur, in the plenitude of his heart, had invited him to 
come and stay a couple of months at Saxonbury; the country air would 
renovate him; he could have the run of the picture-gallery and copy 
some of its chefs d’euvre. And Raby came. Sir Arthur’s early secret 
was safe with himself, and he could only explain that his interest in 
Verner was but that which he would take in any rising artist. So the 
family, even the servants, looked upon him with a patronising eye, as one 
who had “come to paint.” Raby had accepted Sir Arthur’s invitation 
with a glow of gratification—the far-famed Saxonbury gallery was 
anticipation enough for him. He forgot to think where the funds could 
come from, to make a suitable appearance as Sir Arthur Saxonbury’s 
guest ; but these the painter Coram delicately furnished. “It is but a 
loan,’’ said he: “you can repay me with the first proceeds that your 
pencil shall receive.” 

Thus Raby Verner went to Saxonbury, and there had he been for half 
his allotted time, drinking in the wondrous beauties of the place and 
scenery—and other wondrous beauties which he ought not to have done. 
The elegance that surrounded him, and to which he had been latterly a 
stranger, the charms of the society he was thrown amongst, once again, 
as an equal for the time being, the gratification of the eye and mind, and 
the pomp and pride of courtly life; all this was but too congenial to the 
exalted taste of Raby Verner, and he was in danger of forgetting the 
stern realities of life, to become lost in a fool’s Elysium. 

He was thrown much with Maria Saxonbury—far more than he need 
have been. The fault was hers. A great admirer of beauty, like her 
father, and possessing a high reverence for genius, the exquisite face of 
Raby Verner attracted her admiration as it had never yet been attracted ; 
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whilst his r aspirations, and love for the fine arts, were perfectly 
consonant to her own mind. His companionship soon grew dangerously 
pleasing, and she gave her days up to it without restraint, absorbed in 
the pleasure of the moment: nothing more: of all people in the world, 
Maria Saxonbury was the last to think seriously of one beneath her. So, 
leaving consequences to take care of themselves, or be remedied by time, 
she dwelt only on the present. She would flit about him when he was at 
work in the picture- y, she would linger by his side in the gardens 
one or other of the little Ashtons generally being their companion: in 
short, it seemed that the object of Maria’s life, just now, was to be with 
the artist-visitor. Even this night, when her father and sister had 

out to dinner, she had excused herself: she would stay at home with her 
mother, she said: but Lady Saxonbury was in her chamber, and Maria 
remained in the drawing-room with Mr. Verner. It is probable that Lady 
Saxonbury, if she thought of him at all, believed him to be painting then. 
Was it in remembrance of some one else that Sir Arthur had named his 
youngest child “‘ Maria?” 

“‘Do you admire this purse?” she suddenly inquired, holding out one 
of grass-green silk, with gold beads, tassels, and slides; a marvel of 
prettiness. 

Raby rose and took it from her, and turned it about in his white and 
slender hands: those remarkable hands, feeble to look at, elegant in 
structure, always restless; so strongly characteristic of delicacy of con- 
stitution and of genius. 

“It is quite a gem,” he said, in answer. 

‘You may have it in place of your ugly one,” continued Miss Saxon- 
bury: “that frightful porte-monnaie, of grim leather, I saw you with, the 
other day. I made this for somebody else, who does not seem in a hurry 
to come for it; so I will give it to you.” 

A rush of suspicious emotion flew to his face, and her eyes fell beneath 
the eloquent gaze of his. How shall I thank you?” was all he said. 
‘‘ It shall be to me an everlasting remembrance.” 

“That’s in return for the pretty sketch you gave me yesterday,” 
she went on. “ One you took at Rome, and filled in from memory.” 

‘You mistake, Miss Saxonbury. I said 1 drew it from description, I 
have never been to Rome. That is a pleasure to come.” 

“ As it is for me,” observed Maria. ‘I was there once, when a little 
girl, but I remember nothing of it. A cross woman, half governess, half 
maid, who was hired to talk Italian to us, is all my recollection of the 
place. Last year and the year before, when we were wasting our time in 
Paris and at the baths of Germany, doing mamma more harm than good, 
I urged them to go on to Rome, but nobody listened tome. I have an 
idea that I shall be disappointed whenever I do go: we always are, when 
we expect so much.” 

*‘ Always, always,” murmured Raby Verner. 

“T long to see some of those features I am familiar with from paint- 
ings,” added Miss Saxonbury. “ The remains of the Cesars’ palaces; the 
real grand St. Peter; the beautiful Alban Hills, and all Rome’s other 
glories. I grow impatient sometimes, and tell papa there will be nothing 
left for me to see: that Sallust’s garden will be a heap of stinging-nettles 
—I dare say it 2s nothing else; and Cecilia Metella’s tomb destroyed.” 
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And thus they conversed till it grew dark, and the servants came in to 
light the chandeliers. Miss Sdiedety remembered her mother then, and 
rose to go to her; to see why she had not come down. 

When Maria returned, the room was empty, and she stood in the bow 
of the window and looked out. It was the custom at Saxonbury House 
to leave the curtains of this window open on a favourable night, for the 
moorilight landscape, outside, was indeed fair to look upon. Mr. Verner 
was then walking on the terrace: his step was firm and self-possessed, his 
head raised: it was only in the presence of his fellow-creatures that Raby 
Verner was ‘a shy and awkward man. He saw her, and approached the 
window. | 

“T have been studying the Folly all this time,” he said; ‘‘ fancying it 
must look like those ruined Roman temples we have been speaking of ; 
as they must look in the light and shade of the moonlight.” 

“Does it?” she answered, laughingly. “I will go and look too.” 

Miss Saxonbury stepped on to the terrace, and he gave her his arm. 
Did she feel the violent beating of his heart, as her bracelet lay against 
it? They walked, in the shade cast by the house, to the railings at the 
end of the terrace, and there came in view of the fanciful building in 
question, “‘ Lady Saxonbury’s Folly.” It rose, high and white, on the 

osite hills, amidst a grove of dark trees. 

“J do not like the building by day,” he observed; ‘‘ but, as it looks 
now, I cannot fancy anything more classically beautiful in the Eternal 
City, even when it was in its zenith.” 

* It does look beautiful,” she mused. “ And the landscape, as it lies 
around, is equally so: look at its different points showing out. You have 
not seen many scenes more gratifying to the imaginative eye than this, 
Mr. Verner.” 

*‘T shall never see a second Saxonbury,” was the impulsive answer. 
*“ Take it for all in all, I shall never see But look at this side,” he 
abruptly broke off, turning in the opposite direction. 

“Oh, I don’t care to look there. It is all dark. I only like the 
bright side of things.’’ 

“ Has it never struck you that these two aspects, the light and the 
dark of a moonlight night, are a type of human fortunes? While some 
favoured spirits bask in brightness, others must be cast, and remain, in 
the depths of shade.” 

“No. I never thought about it. My life has been all brightness.” 

“ May it ever remain so!’ he whispered, with a deep sigh: but Miss 
Saxonbury turned to the pleasant side again. 

“What a fine painting this view would make!” she exclaimed. “I 
wonder papa has never had it done. One of your favourite scenes, Mr. 
Verner, all poetry and moonlight, interspersed with a dash of melancholy. 
Some of you artists are too fond of depicting melancholy scenes.” 

** We depict scenes as we find them. You know the eye sees with its 
own hue, and there may be a gangrene over the gladdest sunshine.” 

‘Artists ought to be always glad: living, as they do, amidst ideal 
beauties; nay, creating them.” 

“‘Tdeal! Oh, Miss Saxonbury, that was a fitting word. We live in 
the toil and dradgery of the work ; others, who but see the picture when 
it is completed, in the ideal. When you stand and admire some favourite 
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painting, do you ever cast a thought to the weary hours of labour which 
created it?” 

“No doubt the pursuit of art has its inconveniences, but you great 
painters must bear with you your own recompense.” 

“In a degree, yes,” answered Verner, the expression “you great 
painters” echoing joyfully on his ear, ‘‘ The consciousness of possessing 
that rare gift, genius, is ample recompense—save in moments of de- 
spondency.” 

“And yet you talk of melancholy and gangrene, Mr. Verner, aud such 
like unpleasant topics !” 

“ The lives of great men are frequently marked by unhappiness,” ob- 
served Raby. “In saying ‘great men, I mean men inwardly great, 
men of genius, of imaginative intellect. Look at some of our dead 
poets ; at what is said of them.” 

“T think their fault lay in looking at the dark side of things, instead 
of the bright,’’ laughed Maria. “Like yourself at present; you will 
keep turning to that gloomy point, where the scenery is all obscure, and 
ee ing bright but the great moon itself, and that A Cine right in your 
ace.” 

“ They could not look otherwise than they did,” he argued, his own 
tone sounding melancholy enough. 

“ Well, well, I suppose it is the fate of genius,” returned Maria. “I 
was reading lately, in a French work, some account of the life of Leo- 
nardo da Vinci; he was not a happy man,” 

‘He was called Da Vinci the Unhappy. And too many of his brethren 
might also have been called so.” 

“‘ Were I you, I should not make up my mind to be one of them, but 
just the contrary,” cried Maria, gaily. ‘Fancy goes a great way in this 
life. And so,” she added, after a pause, “ you think some of the \ a 
old temples in Italy must look like that ?” pointing to the Folly. ‘“ How 
I wish I could see them!” 

‘‘ How I wish we could see them !” he murmured—*“ that we could see 
them together.” 

Perhaps he wondered whether he had said too much. She did not 
check him, only turned, and began to move back towards the drawing- 
room, her arm within his. 

“We may see them together,” she said, at length. “ You will, of 
necessity, visit Italy ; I, of inclination, and we may meet there. I ho 
we shall know you in after life, Mr. Verner: but of that there will 
little doubt. Everybody will know you, for you will be one of England’s 
famous painters.” 

They reached the window, and he took her hand in his, though there 
was no necessity, to assist her over the low step ; he kept it longer than 
he need have done. Not for the first time, by several, had he thus 
clasped it in the little courtesies of life. Oh, Raby Verner! can you not 
see that it had been better for you to clasp some poisonous old serpent ? 
He did not enter, but turned away. 

Lady Saxonbury was in the room then, in her easy-chair, which had 
its back to the window. The tea was on the table, and Miss Saxonbury 
began to pour it out. 

“‘ My dear,” cried Lady Saxonbury, a simple-hearted, kind woman, 
“‘where’s that poor painter? I dare say he would like some tea,” 
Oct.—voL. CXIV. NO. CCCCLIV. M 
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“ He was on the terrace just now,” replied Maria. 

“He must feel very dull,” resumed Lady Saxonbury. “I fear, child, 
we neglect him. Send one of the servants to ask him to come in.” 

The “ poor painter,” lost in anticipations of the time when he should 
be a rich one, was leaning against the railings, whence he had stood and 

abroad with Miss Saxonbury, the purse she had given him lying in 
is bosom. In the last few weeks his whole existence had changed, for 
he had learnt to love Maria Saxonbury with a wild, passionate love. To 
be near her, was bliss, even to agitation ; to hear her set his frame 
trembling ; to touch her hand, sent his heart’s blood thrilling through 
his veins. It is only these imaginative, unearthly natures, too sensitive 
and refined for the uses of common life, that can tell of this intense, 
pure, etherealised passion, which certainly partakes more of heaven than 
of earth. He stood there, indulging a vision of hope; a deceitful, 
glowing vision. He saw not himself as he was, but as he should be—the 
glorious painter, to whose genius the whole world would bow. Surely 
there was no such impassable barrier between that worshipped painter 
and the daughter of Sir Arthur Saxonbury ! 

Alas for the improbable dream he was suffering himself to nourish! 
alas for its fatal ending! Three or four weeks more of its sweet delu- 
sion, and then it was rudely broken. Arthur Mair, the nephew and heir 
of Sir Arthur, arrived at Saxonbury. Raby Verner recognised him, for 
they had been at Christ Church together, but he had not recalled him to 
his memory since, and had never known him as the relative of Sir Arthur 
Saxonbury. He was a tall, handsome, empty-headed young fellow: 
but ere he had been two days at Saxonbury, a rumour, or suspicion (in 
the agitation of Raby’s feelings he hardly knew which), reached the 
artist that his visit was to Maria, that she was intended for her cousin’s 
wife. That same evening, calm and lovely as the one when they had 
sae forth together at the Folly, the truth became clear to Raby 

erner. 

They were seated in the drawing-room, all the family, when Maria 
stepped on to the terrace, and the artist followed her. Presently Arthur 
Mair saw them pacing it together, Verner having given her his arm. 
Mr. Mair drew down the corners of his lips, and stalked out. 

** Thank you,” he said to Raby, with freezing politeness, as he autho- 
ritatively drew away Maria’s arm and placed it within his own, “ I will 
take charge of Miss Saxonbury if she wishes to walk.” 

He strode away with her, and Verner, with a drooping head and sink- 
ing heart, descended the middle steps of the terrace. He stole along 
under cover of its high wall—anywhere to hide himself and his ou 
feelings. That action, those words of Arthur Mair’s, had but too surely 
ee his interest in Maria. He came to the end of the terrace, and 
found they had halted there, right above him. He was to hear worse 
words now, and he could not help himself. 

“Then you had no business to do it, you had no right to do it,” Maria 
was saying, in a petulant tone. ‘“ He was not going to eat me, if I did 
walk with him.” 

“ Excuse me, Maria, I am the best judge. Verner was in the position 
of a —- once, but things have changed with him.” 

“Rubbish !” retorted Miss Saxonbury. ‘He is papa’s guest: and he 
is as good as you.” 
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“ Well—I don’t care then to put my objection on that score. But it 
is not agreeable to me to see you walking and talking so familiarly with 
any one.” 

Just oop, genenn jealous at once, Arthur. If you think to control 
me, I ean tell you——” 

‘Hallo, Arthur! Step here a moment.” 

The voice was Sir Arthur Saxonbury’s, Maria paused in her 
and Mr. Mair unwillingly retired towards the drawing-room. Raby 
Verner, in the frenzy of the moment, darted up the end steps and joined 
her. 
“ Miss Saxonbury! will you answer me ?—Forgive me,” he panted, as 
he laid his hand upon her sal in his painful ciaemaenedl fo a that 
I must ask the question! Has Arthur Mair a right to take you from 
me, as he did but now ?” 

“ Of course he has not, Mr. Verner. How can he have?” 

“‘T mean—pray forgive me—the right of more than cousinship ?” 

She was half terrified at his parted lips, his laboured breathing, his 
ghastly face, from which suspense took every vestige of colour, and she 
saw that she might not dare to tamper with him: that the kinder course, 
now, was to set his ambitious dream at rest. 

‘‘ Well, then,” she whispered, “ though of course he had not the right 
to interfere now, and it was very bad taste, and I will not submit to his 
whims, yet, yet—the time may come when he will be to me more than a 
cousin.” 

His hand unloosed its clasp of her arm, and Maria Saxonbury hastened 
towards the drawing-room. He watched her in, and then, when no human 
eye or ear was near, his head sunk upon the cold railings, and a low wail 
of anguish went forth on the quiet evening air. Too surely, though 
Maria Saxonbury might never om it, had the iron entered into his 
soul, 


IV. 


In December, business took Sir Arthur Saxonbury to London. He 
paid a visit to the artist Coram, but he did not see Raby Verner. His 
easel and chair were there, but the former had no work in its frame, and 
the chair was empty. 

“Has he abjured the art, or found another studio?” inquired Sir 
Arthur. 

The great painter shook his head. “ He has not abjured it, but a 
different art—or power—is claiming him now, one to which we must all 
succumb. Death.” 

“ Death!” echoed Sir Arthur. 

‘He has gone off very rapidly, in a decline, or something of the sort. 
I saw him two days ago, and I did not think, then, he would last till 
now. I wonder I have not heard of his death.” 

“ What can be the cause of its coming on so suddenly? He was re- 
markably well when at Saxonbury. I saw no symptom of decline, or any 
other illness, about him then.” 

“Do you remember my telling you, Sir Arthur, that a blow to the 
feelings would kill him ?” 

Sir Arthur considered. ‘ I think I do.” 
: M2 
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“ He has had it, unless I am mistaken. He got it at Saxonbury.” 

“ What do you mean ?” inquired the baronet. 

“ I do not understand it, and indeed it is no business of mine; but 
when he came up from Saxonbury, he had inly received his death- 
blow. A suspicion has crossed me whether your lovely daughter had 
anything to do with it. Pardon me, Sir Arthur, we are old friends: it 
is a thought mentioned only to you.” 

“‘T should like to see him,” said Sir Arthur. “ Will you go with me ?” 

They went. Raby Verner was still alive, but it was his last day of 
life. He lay panting on his humble bed, alone. A hectic flush, even 
then, lighted up his wasted cheek at sight of Aer father. Sir Arthur, 
inexpressibly shocked, sat down by him, and took his poor damp hand. 

“* What can you have been doing to yourself,” he asked, “to get into 
this state ?”’ 

“ I think it was inherent,” he murmured. ‘ My mother died in a 
decline.” 

** You have had the best advice, I hope ?” 

Raby made a movement of dissent. ‘“ A medical student, whom I 
know, has come in sometimes. I could not call in good advice, for I 
had not the means to pay for it.” 

“ Oh, my boy,” uttered Sir Arthur, in a tone of anguish, as he leaned 
over him, “‘ why did you not let me know this? Half my purse should 
have been yours, for your mother’s sake.” 

“ All the skill in England would not have availed me,” he earnestly 
said. “ Sir Arthur, it is best as it is, for I am going to her. She has 
been waiting for me all these years. She told me my lot would not bea 
happy one. But it will soon be over now,” he added, his voice growing 
fainter, “ for earthly pain of all kinds has nearly passed away.” 

Curious thoughts were perplexing Sir Arthur Saxonbury as he quitted 
the scene. If a rude blow to his feelings had indeed caused Verner to 
sink into bodily illness, and thence to death, and that blow had been 
dealt by Maria Saxonbury, how very like it was to retribution for the 
blow Maria Raby had dealt out to him! He was a strong man, and had 
weathered it, but it had left more permanent traces on his heart than he 
had suffered the world to know. Sir Arthur lost himself in these thoughts, 
and then shook them off, as a disagreeable and unsatisfactory theme. 

On Christmas-eve he returned to Saxonbury. After dinner, his two 
daughters only being at table, he told them of the death of the artist, 
Raby Verner. Mrs. Ashton expressed sorrow and surprise. Maria said 
nothing, but her face drooped, and a burning colour overspread it. Sir 
Arthur looked sternly at her. Her head only drooped the lower. 

“ It has been hinted to me that you tampered with his feelings,” he 
said, in a severely reproachful tone. ‘‘ Let me tell you, Maria, that the 
vain habit of encouraging admiration, whence it cannot legally be re- 
ceived, always tends to ill: and no right-minded girl would condescend 
to it.” 

“I thought Maria talked a great deal with young Verner,” remarked 
Mrs. Ashton. ‘Had he been of our own order I should have interfered ; 
but I knew she could not be serious. He was only a painter.” 

“* She killed him,” was the significant answer of Sir Arthur. And 


Maria Saxonbury burst into tears. 
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NOTES ON NOTE-WORTHIES, 
OF DIVERS ORDERS, EITHER SEX, AND EVERY AGE. 


By Sir NATHANIEL. 


. . .. And make them men of note (do you note, men ?)—Zove’s Labour's Lost, 
Act III. Se. 1. 


D. Pedro. Or, if thou wilt hold longer argument, 
Do it in notes. 
- Balth. Note this before my notes, 
There’s not a note of mine that’s worth the noting. 
D. Pedro. Why these are very crotchets that he speaks, 
Notes, notes, forsooth, and noting! 
Much Ado About Nothing, Act IT. Se. 3. 


And these to Notes are frittered quite away.—Dunciad, Book I. 


Notes of exception, notes of admiration, 
Notes of assent, notes of interrogation.—Amen Corner, c. iii. 


XIITI.—Tue Princess OrsInt. 


THRovuGHouT the War of the Succession in Spain, the real king of 
that country was not Philip V., a weak, hesitating, misplaced “ poor 
creature”—of whom his imperious grandfather, every inch a king, was 
heartily ashamed—but a woman, Marie-Anne de la Trémoille, by mar- 
riage the Princess Orsini, or, as the French render her married name, 
Princesse des Ursins. She was the daughter of the Duc de Noirmoustier, 
the most ancient duke in France, and was born in Paris in 1642, between 
the time of Richelieu’s ministry and that of Mazarin. Her first husband 
was Adrien-Blaise de Talleyrand, Prince de Chalais—the nuptials taking ' 
place during the wars of the second Fronde, and while the mania for 
duelling was at its height. The Prince de Chalais figured as champion 
in a duel of four against four, in which the Duc de Beauvilliers was killed, 
in 1663. Henri Quatre’s law against duels, memorably reinforced by 
Richelieu, being still in full force, and of alarming severity, the Prince 
de Chalais had to seek safety in flight, and succeeded in escaping to 
Spain, whither his wife followed him. Thence they arranged a depar- 
ture into Italy, and the princess wended her way thither alone, and occu- 
pied herself with hiring an hétel at Rome, and making preparations for 
what might be a protracted sojourn in the Eternal City. Here, however, 
the news reached ner of her husband’s sudden death. Many distinguished 
Frenchmen were dwellers in Rome, who hastened to condole with their 
bereaved countrywoman. And having condoled, they sought to console 
—by finding her another husband. With which view, says her biographer 
—for at last she has found one—M. Francois Combes, “ they introduced 
to her a very rich and high-born Roman seigneur, Flavio des Ursins, Duc 
de Bracciano, a Spanish grandee, and of the same family for which the 
virtues and sorrows of the noble widow of the Maréchal de Montmo- 
rency had won so much love in France, at Paris, Toulouse, and Moulins. 
The French court acquiesced in this match, and sent to the duc, as a 
mark of honour and satisfaction, the cordon des Ordres du Roi, Under 
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these favourable ices, the Princesse de Chalais gave him her hand in 
1675, and became the Duchesse de Bracciano.”* Henceforth the Orsini 
palace became the rendezvous of Rome’s élite. The hostess was vas | 
a host in herself. The charms of her person were the talk of the capital, 
and cardinals, ambassadors, statesmen, noblemen, flocked to her doors, to 
judge for themselves of the degree of grace and perfection to which a 
dame frangaise could attain. 

Her society was in particular attractive to men, in whose conversation 
she took more interest than in the lighter gossip of her own sex, and 
who found much to admire in the solidity of her mind, the justness of her 
 aeae and the accuracy and clearness with which she expressed them. 

er husband, a common-place sort of being, was at first flattered by the 
homage she won, and complacently regarded it as a reflex homage to his 
own good taste, in having chosen such a wife. But in course of time his 
feelings underwent a change ; he saw that he was a cypher in his own 
palace; his amour-propre was wounded ; in making so brilliant a beauty 
the mistress of his house, he had virtually put himself out of doors. All 
this was a rankling sore, the mere thought of which made him wince. 
And yet it would never do to make ¢his the ground of a quarrel. It 
would ill suit with ducal dignity to say, We must part, my wife and I, for 
she has eclipsed me at my own table, made a nobody of .me under my 
own roof. 

Other pretexts for a disruption were by no means lacking. In the first 
place, the princess was extravagant in the extreme. Her expenses, he 
could truthfully allege, were enormous, and threatened to eat him out of 
house and home. ‘Then again there was probably another source of dis- 
union in the contest that was going on between the Pope (Innocent XI.) 
and Louis XIV. The Orsini family, says M. Combes, “ was in some sort 
a sacerdotal family, while at the same time it walked at the head of the 
Roman aristocracy; it had always furnished the Church with pontiffs or 
cardinals; so that the probability is slight that the Duc de Bracciano, its 
chief, would, in these celebrated disputes, hold an opinion contrary to that 
of the Holy See, especially if, as was said to be the case, he had looked 
out for a son (having no child of his own) in the family of Innocent XI. 
himself—an adoption long kept secret from the world.” No such induc- 
tions can be drawn from the acts which compose the life of the Duchesse 
de Bracciano. At Rome, as at Madrid, the ideas of the Court of Ver- 
sailles on dogmatical questions, or on the relations between the Church and 
the State, were her own ; and in Italy, by the very side of St. Peter’s 
chair, she detested the Jesuits, in whom ultramontane doctrines were 

nified. To all appearance this formed a new stumbling-stone for 
conjugal harmony, already so severely shaken by all those differences of 
habits, appreciation, and tastes, which difference of country produced. 

“ Ce ménage ne fut pas concordant,” says Saint-Simon, “quoique sans 
brouillerie ouverte, et les époux furent quelquefois bien aises de se séparer.” 
It was agreeable to both parties to see as little of each other as need be. 
Without an explosion, then, without stormy outbreak and unseemly up- 





* La Princesse des Ursins. Essai sur sa Vie et son Caractire politique, d’aprés 
oars documents inédits, par M. Francois Combes. Paris: Didier et C'. 
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roar, Duc and Duchesse found it convenient to put the Alps between 
them. She twice revisited France, where she formed a close intimacy 
with her relative, the Maréchale de Noailles ; and made acquaintance 
with Torcy, who could do justice to her ability; and was presented to 
Madame de Maintenon, now become the goddess of the Court. Her 
second journey took place about the time of the Treaty of Ryswick, when 
Louis—seeing England definitely opposed to him, and supported by the 
Dutch alliance—was turning all his thoughts towards Spain, as the only 
quarter weighty enough to counterbalance the now formidable union of 
his foes. Accordingly, the Court acquaintances of Madame des Ursins 
made a point of impressing on that influential lady the importance of 
keeping up the interests of France in the future succession to the Spanish 
throne, and of cultivating the good will of such Spaniards of distinction 
as she might meet with in Rome. On her return she had the good for- 
tune to meet there with no less distinguished a Spaniard than Porto- 
carrero, Archbishop of Toledo, “l’homme le plus influent de l’Espagne,”’ 
who was come to receive his pall and cardinal’s hat. A jealously exclu- 
sive Castilian, his pet project was to give Spain a king of Castilian 
choice, on the approaching demise of Charles II.,—to provide the nation 
at large with a sovran chosen by the men of Castile, as the elders of the 
Spanish family, a king who should be suitable to their tastes, their views, 
and the perpetuity of their ancient supremacy—above all, one that should 
not be elected by the votes of Aragon, Castile’s hated neighbour and 
jealous rival. Portocarrero hoped to compass his ends by supporting the 
pretensions of a son of France, who would be willing, in return, to give 
scope to the cardinal’s ambition of becoming the second Ximenes of Spain, 
This mau the Princess Orsini did her best to conciliate, and with signal 
success. He was soon her admiring and respectful friend. He was even 
the means of restoring confidence between ms and the duc; and so well 
did he speak in her favour, that his highness, soon afterwards stricken 
with mortal sickness, bequeathed to his widow the whole of his fortune, — 
to the loss of young Livio Odelschalchi, by repute his adopted son. In 
her gratitude, the Princess rendered Portocarrero some services with cer- 
tain cardinals of the Court of Rome. This still further secured his at- 
tachment, and made him a ready listener to her eloquence in the cause of 
a French candidate for the Spanish crown. He found the eloquence all 
persuasive, and avowed himself convinced, Madame might rely on his 
favouring no claims but those of a Bourbon. 

Madame’s début in diplomacy was encouraging. Louis XIV. himself 
graciously complimented her on it, and granted her a pension in 1699— 
the fortune bequeathed by her husband having gone to pay creditors and 
law-agents, for Don Livio Odelschalchi disputed the will, and, after pro- 
tracted conflicts, bought the duchy of Bracciano of the needy duches 
and assumed the title. Two millions of livres he is said to = pai 
down ; and of this sum, only seventeen thousand livres a year remained 
to the ex-duchess when all claims upon her were discharged. Her title 
henceforth was not Duchesse de Bracciano, by which history has never 
had knowledge of her, but Princess Orsini, or Princesse des Ursins, by 
which she is historically familiar to all. A high-born Frenchwoman, Prin- 
cess, and accomplished diplomatist, could hardly be suffered by Ludovicus 
the Magnificent to starve on seventeen thousand a year. The pension 
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granted. And now Madame des Ursins came to be looked 
upon as a Ambassador at Rome. There was no competing with 
her reunions, and there appeared to be no resisting her influence. 
































pS King of of November, in ~ 1700, Charles oe a ee 
i i in, departed this life. In the previous Octo 
segeteind the Duc d’Anjou his “only and universal heir.” The Princess 
Orsini had no longer a political mission at Rome. Spain must now be 
her field of labour. For, a marriage of Philip V. with Maria Louisa, 
Princess of Savoy, being arranged, and Grandfather Louis being quite 
aware that this g lady, though no older than Shakspeare’s Juliet, 
that is to say thirteen, would govern Philip, it became essential, for 
French purposes, to fix on somebody to govern her. Accordingly, Louis 
selected the Princess Orsini to be camerara mayor, or first lady of the 
bedchamber, no insignificant post, as Lord Macaulay remarks, in the 
household of a very young wife, and a very uxorious husband. “The 
princess was the daughter of a French peer, and the widow of a Spanish 
dee. She was, therefore, admirably fitted by her position to be the 
instrument of the Court of Versailles at the Court of Madrid. The Duke 
of Orleans called her, in words too coarse for translation, the Lieutenant 
of Captain Maintenon; and the appellation was well deserved. She 
ired to play in Spain the part which Madame de Maintenon had 
layed in France. But, though at least equal to her model in wit, in- 
rmation, and talent for intrigue, she had not that self-command, that 
patience, that imperturbable evenness of temper, which had raised the 
widow of a buffoon to be the consort of the proudest of kings. The 
rincess was more than fifty years old, but was still vain of her fine eyes 
and her fine shape ; she still dressed in the style of a girl; and she still 
carried her flirtations so far as to give occasion for scandal. She was, 
however, polite, eloquent, and not deficient in strength of mind. The 
bitter Saint-Simon owns that no person whom she wished to attach could 
long resist the graces of her manner and of her conversation. It is to 
be regretted that the brilliant Essayist “had not time,” then and there— 
the then being a.p. 1833, and the there the Edinburgh Review—to re- 
late how she obtained, and how she preserved her empire over the young 
couple in whose household she was placed, how she became so powerful 
that neither minister of Spain nor ambassador from France could stand 
against her, how Louis himself was compelled to court her, how she re- 
ceived orders from Versailles to retire, how the queen took part with her 
favourite attendant, how the king took part with the queen, and how, 
after much squabbling, lying, shuffling, bullying, and coaxing, the dis- 
pute was adjusted.* All these things, however, are related in due order 
and at full length by M. Francois Combes, in his recent monograph. 
It was Portocarrero who insisted with the most urgency on the 





a Macaulay's Essays, vol. ii. Art.: “Lord Mahon’s War of the Succession ia 














Princess Orsini being promoted to the place of camerara mayor. He 
strenuously i the selection of a Castilian lady, affirming that such 
a choice once more plunge the palace into the disorders caused by 
female despotism during the late reign ; that, if a Spanish lady of the 
highest birth should acquire the credit belonging to such an office, 
especially considering the extreme youth of the royal pair, she would be 
introducing her kinsfolk and friends into favour—would be wanting to 
bear a part in all kinds of business, and to domineer, by her mere recom- 
mendation, over every tribunal—and would so act that her house might 
find occasion to monopolise the highest honours and best a of 
the State, with perhaps equal danger and injustice. In effect, there 
would no longer be secrecy in the government, because the Camerara 
would be “ up to” all its resolutions, and would become the arbiter in the 
distribution of its favours. A stranger, then, a foreigner, Portocarrero 
argued, one without ties in Spain, would be less to be fon , because she 
would labour for herself alone; having neither family nor connexions at 
Court; she would never attempt what a Spaniard might, at the instiga- 
tion of her relatives, when entrusted with an office so important as that of 
forming and guiding a young queen. To obviate so many inconveniences, 
the best plan would be for the King of France to choose a French lady, 
of a station suitable to a post of such eminence. With Portocarrero for 
her friend in Spain, and Madame de Maintenon for her advocate at Ver- 
sailles, the Princess Orsini had no surpassing difficulty in becoming 
camerara mayor. The appointment was made; Philip V. wrote hera 
flattering letter ; and she commenced her preparations to join her new 
mistress. She was then fifty-eight years of age. 

Her letters of this date indicate the stress she laid on making a showy 
appearance, on entering upon her duties in the Peninsula. . Combes | 
says it was as though a second queen were on her way to Spain by the 
side of the actual one, with splendid carriages, and a pompous cortége of | 
lacqueys, officers, pages, gentlemen, almoners, and all that constitutes a 
royal establishment. She writes to the Maréchale de Noailles: “I have 
at ordinary times four gentlemen ; here I take another, a Spaniard, and, 
when I come to Madrid, I shall take two or three, who are acquainted 
with the Court and are people to do me eredit. Of the four whom I 
have at present, two are French, two Italian: of the latter, one is the 
eldest son of one of the best families of Sicily, and the other is nearly re- 
lated to the Prince Vanini. My pages I increase to the number of six, 
and all are of good rank, and capable of being knights of Malta, except 
one, who is a godson of Cardinal Portocarrero, to whom I have been 
requested to carry him. I have, in addition, their master, who acts as 
my almoner. I tell you nothing of my officers, of whom I have all kinds. 
I take with me a lode lacqueys, my ordinary number. I shall take 
others in Spain, when I arrive at Court. Iam having a very beautiful 
carriage built for me, though unadorned with gold or silver, and I bring 
‘away another gilt one, made for me some months ago; it will do for me 
when I go for a drive out of the town, with six horses. . . . When I get 
to Madrid, I fancy I ought to appear there with some magnificence, in 
order to give the more honour to my employment, which, no doubt, keeps 
me under no subjection to the laws of this country against le luwe.. . « 
Have no fears, however, of my asking the king for anything. True, I am 

















and needy; but still more am I proud, and nothing proves it so well 
sdidaeatigialaiedl my wash wealth. On this occasion, I shall 
it a point of honour not to ask for anything, and yet shall make an 
y in proportion to the glory of my office, and such as may constrain 
Spaniards to admire the greatness of the king.” 
To Torcy she writes, en route, not without something of vague in- 
i : “I thoroughly believe that no fewer adventures will happen 
me than to Don Quixote, in the enterprise with which you commission 
. . . But nothing of all this daunts me, provided only his Catholic 
jesty has confidence in me.” 
he joined Maria Louisa at Villefranche, and had a seat in the royal 
litter, by the young queen’s side, during the royal progress through 
France and Spain. At Figueras the marriage took place. Towards the 
end of October, 1701, they entered Madrid. There the Princess Orsini 
was definitely installed in her functions as First Lady of the Bedchamber. 
For thirteen years she held this office, and by means of it exercised a 
virtual sovereignty in Spain. 

She courted the good-will of all parties—and party spirit was then 
high—carefully avoiding, and actively opposing, the narrow Castilianism 
of Portocarrero. She dealt like a veteran tactician with turbulent 
a and showed herself more than a match for malcontent magni- 

. Now she had to play her cards well against a wary Duke of 
Medina-Ceaeli, now against an astute and dissembling Admiral of Castile, 
now against a storm-compelling Marquis of Legaiiez, or an ambitious 
Don Arias, archbishop of Seville. She had to cope as a personal rival 
for power with Cardinal d’Estrées. In vain the French Ambassador, in 
his letters to Torey, charged her with mischief-making and intriguing : 
she yielded not an inch of the ground she had won. The King and 
Queen of Spain, both of whom were on her side, took upon themselves 
to justify her, and assured Louis XIV. that Cardinal d’Estrées was the 
main obstacle to peace. The princess wrote, too, in her own defence, 
and maintained that her line of policy was alone calculated to ensure the 
well-being of both monarchies, while that of the obnoxious cardinal, 
clashing against the just susceptibilities of the Spanish nation, had a 
direct tendency to overthrow both. 

Hereupon, her enemies appear to have hit on a new mode of assault. 
Or rather, they would adopt an undermining process. As they could not 
get the better of her in political warfare, they would try what back-stairs 
scandal might effect, as touching the moral character of the camerara 
mayor. They knew the devout extourage of Versailles, in these latter 
days of the Grand Monarque, and they hoped to shock Mme. de Main- 
tenon, and aggravate the old king, by stories of this bedchamber woman’s 
private life. She was charged with loose conduct with one of her 
attendants. Louis recalled her. Philip and his wife remonstrated, and 
the recal was withdrawn, on condition of a reconciliation being effected 
between the Princess and Cardinal d’Estrées. Short-lived was the 
reconciliation, and eventually both princess and cardinal were recalled. 

This first disgrace of hers was in December, 1704. She betook her- 
self to Paris, and by good management secured a favourable reception at 
Versailles. From a two-hours téte-d-téte with the king, in his cabinet, 
she came forth as potent as ever. It has been supposed by some writers 
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that she had no wish to recover her place at Madrid, and they found 
their impression on the style in which she exposes its meonveniences, in 
certain of her confidential letters. Thus, to the Maréchale de Noailles, 
in November, 1701, she writes: “In what an employment, bon Dieu! 
you have placed me! I have not the least repose, and find no time even 
to say a word to my secretary. As for taking a rest after dinner, or 
eating when I feel hungry, that’s quite out of the question. I am only 
too happy to be able to make a bad meal en courant ; and yet ’tis rarely 
indeed that I’m not called the moment I sit down to table. Truly Mme. 
de Maintenon would laugh heartily were she aware of all the details of 
my office. Tell her, I beseech you, that it is I who have the honour of 
taking the King’s robe de chambre when he goes to bed, and of giving 
it to him with his slippers when he gets up.” To this extent, she adds, 
she would have patience enough; but every night she had to take in 
charge other articles, all of which she enumerates and we do not— 
haps the least annoyance being, that, with her hands helplessly full, she 
almost -every night upset a lamp over her dress—ail which, she good- 
humouredly avows, was trop grotesque. ‘“ The King would never think 
of rising unless I went to draw his curtains; and it would be sacrilege 
for any one but myself to enter the Queen’s room after they are in bed. 
One night lately the lamp was gone out, from my having spilt half the 
oil. I could not tell where the windows were, because it was night 
when we had reached this place; I expected to break my nose against 
the wall; we were, in fact, the King of Spain and I, more than a quarter 
of an hour finding them. His Majesty likes me so well that he is some- 
times good enough to call me two hours sooner than I should like to 
rise. The Queen enters into these pleasantries; but I have not as yet 
acquired the confidence she had in her Piedmontese ladies.* At this I 
am astonished, for I serve her better than they did, and I am sure th 
would not wash her feet and pull off her shoes and stockings with su 
despatch as I do.” 

Well may M. Combes exclaim, A descendant of the La Tremouille 
family become bedchamber woman of a king! The French aristocracy 
sank very low after its rough handling by Richelieu and after the 
Fronde : there was an end put to their feudal and, in some sort, republican 
ideas ; in the stead of these was to be seen that monarehical servility 
which, in ancient Rome, had been stigmatised by Tacitus, in the name 
of his own class and his own age. But setting aside the Princess 
Orsini’s bedechamber disagreeables, was she equally ill at ease in her 
political capacity? Here again her letters manifest how irksome were 
the cares, and how embarrassing the opposition, to which she was sub- 
ject. Writing to the Maréchale de Noailles, in July, 1703, she says— 
abandoning the tone of irony she uses in writing to Torcy about 
D’Estrées, to assume one of indignation in those who judge of her 
amiss: “‘ Truly it is most astonishing that I should be sup 
a-hungered for business. In this country not a day passes but I lose some 
one of my friends, because of my not allowing myself even to speak in 
favour of those who show me the most attachment. And yet in Franee 





* Whose dismissal provoked a “ scene” between royal bride and bridegroom on 
the wedding-night, and even menaced a divorce. 
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my friends and my foes imagine with one accord, that I govern and wish 
to . Formy revenge I only wish that such as are of this opinion 
hal the goverametit of Spain on their shoulders ; they would soon con- 
fess that none but fools would, from gaiety of heart, burden themselves 
with such a weight.” But, for all this, the Princess loved power. “ Po- 
litical. life, with its struggles sudden turns, and vicissitudes, pleased her 
imagination, and flat her amour-propre as a woman, in withdrawing 
her from the ordinary occupations of her sex.” It sharpened her spirit, 
exercised her firmness, and displayed her patriotism. Without reluc- 
tance, therefore, she returned to Spain, when permission was accorded, 
and again her influence became ount at the Court of Philip V. 
Some have insinuated that Madame des Ursins would have preferred 
remaining in Paris, with ulterior views on the old king himself. She 
was calculating, they say, on becoming Mme. de Maintenon’s successor. 
It was even necessary, they allege, for the Archbishop of Aix, in June, 
1705, to rid her of this delusion, and get her to set out for Spain. M. 
Combes, on the other hand, argues with apparent justice that any such 
imputation is too much at variance with that good sense and soundness 
of judgment, which all the historians, and Saint-Simon in particular, are 
forward to ascribe to her, and resembles a heap of others, equally un- 
founded. In 1714, indeed, when Philip V. lost his first wife, Maria 
Louisa, it was everywhere said, that Mme. des Ursins aspired to become 
the King’s mistress, nay his second wife even, although there was a slight 
difference of forty years in their ages (and this difference not to the lady’s 
advantage), and although she already was, by another report, privately 
married to D’Aubigny.* As for her alleged designs on the Maintenon’s 
place, should it become vacant, there was but seven years’ difference be- 
tween the two old ladies’ ages, while in point of health and strength 
Mme. de Maintenon would seem to have been the better off of the two. 
At the period in question there was nothing to cause uneasiness about 
the health of Louis’s wife; while the Princess Orsini, on the contrary, 





* A tall, handsome fellow (according to Saint-Simon), well made, and active 
both in mind and body; who for many years had been with the Princess, as a sort 
of squire, and on very intimate terms with her. One day, when, followed by 
some of the ministers, she entered a room in which he was writing, he burst out 
into exclamations against her, without being aware that she was not alone, swore 
at her, asked why she could not leave him an hour in peace, called her by the 
strangest names, and all this with so much impetuosity that she had no time to 
show him who were behind her. When he found it out, he ran from the room, 
leaving Mme. des Ursins so confused that the ministers looked for two or three 
minutes upon the walls of the room, to give her time to recover herself. Soon 
after this, D’Aubigny had a splendid suite of apartments, that had formerly been 
occupied by Maria Theresa (afterwards wife of Louis XIV.), placed at his dis- 
neat with some rooms added, in spite of the murmurs that arose at a distinction 
so strange being accorded to this favourite. x 

When the Abbé d’Estrées wrote to Louis a letter which he had not shown to 
the Princess, she is said to have stopped it as it passed through the post, and 
finding, on opening it, that it contained details exaggerating the authority of 
D’Aubigny, and a statement of the general belief that she was married to him, 
she wrote with her own hand on the margin of the letter, “ At any rate, not 
married” (Pour mariée, non), and not only, in her wrath, showed it in this state to 
the King and Queen of Spain, but sent it to Louis, with furious complaints 
against the Abbé. This was on the eve of, and apparently itself instrumental to, 
her first di .—See Saint-Simon’s Memoirs (Bayle St. John’s Abridged 
Translation, First Series, vol. i. pp. 360-1, 363). 
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was really ill: her eyes were very bad; she was consumed by an inces- 
sant fever, the result of continual excitement : and an irritating cough, 
which she could not get rid of, contributed to exhaust her strength. 

In fact, she was, and that perceptibly, past her prime. Of her looks, 
however, in middle life, the cynical Duke of Saint-Simon gives a not 
unfair nor altogether an unflattering sketch. She was rather tall than 
otherwise, he says; a brunette, with blue eyes of the most varied e 
sion, in figure perfect, with a most exquisite bust; her face, though not 
beautiful, was charming ; she had an extremely noble air, a very majestic 
demeanour, and, he adds, “ was in everything full of graces so natural 
and so continual, that I have never seen any one come near her, either 
in form or mind.” Of her qualities in the latter department he goes on 
to say, that her wit was copious and general; that she was flattering, 
caressing, insinuating, moderate, desirous to please for the sake of pleas- 
ing, and irresistible when she plied her charming ways to win over and 
persuade; that there was at the same time a grandeur about her, 
which rather encouraged than daunted you; that her conversation was 
delightful and inexhaustibly interesting, while her way of speaking was 
full of sweetness. ‘“‘ She had read much, and reflected much. She knew 
how to choose the best society, how to receive them—and could even have 
held a court ; was polite, distinguished ; and above all, was careful never to 
take a step in advance without dignity and discretion. She was eminently 
fitted for intrigue, in which, from taste, she had passed her time at Rome ; 
with much ambition, but of that vast kind, far above her sex, and the 
common run of men—a desire to occupy a great position and to govern. 
A love for gallantry and personal vanity were her foibles, these 
clung to her until her latest dey ; accordingly, she dressed in a way that 
no longer became her, and as she advanced in life, removed further from 
propriety in this particular. She was an ardent and excellent friend— 
of a friendship that time and absence never enfeebled ; and consequently, 
an implacable — pursuing her hatred to the infernal regions. 
While caring little for the means by which she gained her ends, she 
tried as much as possible to reach them by honest means. Secret, not 
only for herself, but for her friends, she was yet of a decorous gaiety, 
sad so controlled her humours, that at all times and in everything ihe 
was mistress of herself. Such was the Princesse des Ursins.”* 

Feverish, coughing, sore-eyed, but noway downhearted, she toiled her 
way back to Madrid under a broiling sun. People and potentates made 
much of her on her return. A new harvest of squabbles, meanwhile, had 
been ripening. The war was, of itself, a standing difficulty ; what with 
la guerre of the Succession, and her own guerilla conflicts with this 
grandee and that, Madame’s hands were as full as they could hold, and 
sometimes fuller. The situation of Philip V., in 1706, when Berwick 
arrived in hot haste at Madrid, to announce that all was lost in Estre- 
madura, all lost in Castile, and that the only course now left was to flee 
to the mountains—was too critical to allow of much rest for the Princess 
Orsini. Three-fourths of his kingdom of Spain were in the power of 
strangers—a result due not less to the connivance of his subjects than to 





* Saint-Simon’s Memoirs (Bayle St. John’s Abridged Translation, First Series, 
vol. i. pp. 354-5). 
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of his arms. “The situation of Charles VII. before the siege 
was is the that history i 
juncture Portocarrero was fai and for 

the Princess excited a reaction in Philip’s favour, by all the 
She 


z 


sf 3 


means ict tercitar a6 thenanseameah anniv in default of real. 
proved possession what goes, some way too, towards 
making up the poet’s “‘ perfect woman, nobly planned”) 
The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill. 


Owing to her energy it was, that bread, and clothing arrived in 
abundance at Berwick’s camp, 50 that Philip was able to pay, feed, and 
clothe his soldiers; and so <cavished ” mutiioweiatpan dia unexpected 
fortune, that he forthwith wrote a letter of lively thanks to the devoted 
dian, MEapantah hn Meadlieainn ait tiel ann, act. bis 
kingdom. Amid multiform distractions and discouragements she kept up 
a stout heart, and sent cheerful letters to Mme. de Maintenon. Not the 
least of her mortifications was the growing coolness which her old friend 
Torey betrayed towards her, for ever since her restoration to favour at 
Versailles and Marly, Ae ON es 6 Sle 
Princess. All her cleverness was now set in motion to her own. 
Torey had potent allies at home and abroad. To mar their secret 
intrigues, she despatched letters upon letters to Mme. de Maintenon,* all 
distinguished by that epistolary art of which she was so accomplished a 
mistress—‘“ by turns spirituelle, solid, gay, full of finesse and of a-propos, 
and withal of so easy a style that the greatest effects of calculation were 
concealed under so speciously natural a form.” It was her own cause 
alone she pleaded in these letters,—the cause of Spain was supported in 
them with nt urgency. Infinite were her cares, in this respect, on 
the eve of the Battle of Almanza. Louis XIV. paid homage in his stately 
way to the “indefatigable and happy zeal of Madame des Ursins,” and 
Seaaetnadeaah tabi katte he ame betel to Banos 
to punish those who insulted her, and to make her mistress of the fate of 
her foes.| She does not appear to have abused this discretionary power. 
The Almanza victory over, there was a misunderstanding with the 

Pope to manage, in which her brother, egg no a a 
Ambassador at Rome (both of which dignities he mainly owed to his 
sister's influence), had his part to play. Then came the necessity of 
— like order out of the chaos, political and administra- 
tive, irs. The consequence of the battle of Almanza was 
— centralisation of Spain.” The Duke of Berwick had the 
ge gente nang eo grange gel 

preparing the means for it, or turning it politically to account; and 
Ursins, in the midst of this circle of statesmen, clever and 

united men, with whom she had surrounded Philip V., was always one of 





* M. has just published # Collection of the “ Lettres inédites de Madame 

anteies: : Didier)}—no small boon to historical students. Lord Macaulay, 

we may be sure, will turn them to account in his forthcoming volumes, when the 
Succession in Spain requires his attention. 
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the chief ts in bringing about the results in question. Administra- 
tive centralisation, widel Ae eI ICR BE ke 
the whole, were fruitful changes, in which she might claim her 
share of inttiative and of glory.’’ Eminently French as she was, in her 
relations with the Spanish aristocracy, who regarded her as imbued with 
the anti-feudal doctrines of the Court of Versailles, she was yet, in all 
matters that concerned the greatness of Spain, of the — of the 
succession, &c., “ profoundly Spanish, more Spanish than Philip V. him- 
self.” Like a conscientious guardian, says M. Combes, whose object is 
to leave intact to his ward the inheritance committed to his keeping, the 
Princess Orsini desired, on behalf of the King of Spain, the full’ and 
entire execution ‘of the will of Charles II., as the Castilians above all 
required. She persisted even in requiring it, in opposition to Louis XIV., 
whom disasters had convineed that, for the moment, the execution of that 
will could not possibly be carried out. Warmly she resisted the notion 
of dismembering the Spanish monarchy. Aill her arts were exercised to 
win over from the allies that clever, ready-witted, not very serupulous 
ruler, Victor Amadeus, Duke of Savoy. But the negotiation was not 
kept secret enough, and so failed. Louis wrote word to his grandson that 
he was no longer in a position to assist him, and that, since the allies 
consented to leave him Italy and the adjacent isles, he had better for the 
present comply with their terms. The Princess Orsini was incensed at 
these itions, as was also the young Queen, whose energetic cha- 
racter so near an affinity to her own ; and, as Philip V., tired out by 
so many difficulties, seemed not indis to fall in with them, or even 
to renounce everything, “ What, sire,” she exclaimed, “ are you a prince, 
are you a man, you who make a mere nothing of the crown, and have 
weaker thoughts than a woman ?” Belles paroles, M. Combes calls them, 
if ever there were any, and such as, in conjunction with what we have 
seen of her, “‘ would suffice to prove Madame des Ursins one of the most 
illustrious of those women who have borne a part in the government of 
nations.” She followed up her remonstrance by decisive acts. The 
French were becoming utterly unpopular in Spain, and anon the Princess 
extracted from Philip a decree for the banishment of the French. It was 
her conviction, she assured Villeroi, in a letter written to justify this 
expulsion, that the King of Spain’s only recourse was to throw himself 
into the arms of his subjects, and identify his cause with theirs. 
This coup d'état of hers promised the happiest results. But now came 
a new trouble for her, the antagonism of the Duke of Orleans (afterwards 
Regent), whose presence in Spain embarrassed her from the first. She 
was opposed to his strategy. She mistrusted his maneeuvres. He retorted 
by charging her with leaving him in want of supplies, and even of wish- 
ing to see him worsted in the war. She treated him as a conspirator, as 
one who designed to play in Spain the part that William III. had played 
in England, ousting the legitimate sovereign, and usurping his p any 
And her biographer accepts the proofs of the conspiracy as valid, chiefly 
on the evidence of his Royal Highness’s confidential friend, Saint-Simon. 
The Duke’s every movement was keenly watched by her. His most 
secret actions, his most frequented rendezvous, his most intimate con- 
fidants, were reported to the Princess. “ Moreover, the greater number 
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of the generals who served in his army kept her duly informed of all that 
this prince either planned or performed.” She got hold of his letters, and 
forearmed the King against their contents. Some of her artifices were 
needless, for mystery was not one of the attributes of this reckless, out- 
spoken, dare-devil of a prince. But his crowning offence was the coarse 
jest he passed on her at the celebrated Madrid banquet in 1708. This “plea- 

it was, according to Saint-Simon, that made Mme. de Maintenon 
and Mme. des Ursins his two most bitter enemies for ever afterwards. 
Inde ire. His agents, after he left Spain, were accused of plotting, 
among other things, against the life of the Princess. All sorts of grave 
charges were made against the Duke, who now fell into utter disgrace at 
the French Court, and was so universally shunned, that for an entire 
month, we are told, one friend alone came to see him. Unhappily his 
outrageous profligacy gave a good reason, were others wanting, for this 
tabooing system. And the tabooing — he thought, gave him a 

reason for plunging deeper into debauchery than ever. 

The fall of the Minister, Chamillard, in June, 1709, was consequent 
upon a despatch of the Princess Orsini's, no longer patient of his luke- 
warmness in Spanish affairs. She wrote thundering letters, too, against 
the Maréchal de Besons, for missing certain victory when it was within 
his reach; and Louis had to forward a note to Philip, desiring him to 
hush up this unhappy business—the Maréchal being one of the Orleans 
clique. Next she came into collision with the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
the Duke of Medina-Cali, who, La Beaumelle tells us, was suspected of 
being sold to the Duke of Orleans. The latter and his partisans, seizing 
a favourable moment, now began a new campaign of “intrigues and 
her recal. eir hope was baffled, but the Princess was taught extra 
caution and moderation ; and to quell in some degree the charges against 
her of domineering dictatorship, in the palace, and over the crown, she 
suddenly left the Palais de Buen-Retiro, and withdrew with all her people 
into a private house. Hereupon the Duke of Medina-Ceaeli, believing bis 
enemy dead or at least powerless, because she no longer made her appear- 
ance on the ramparts of the town, a second time committed himself to 
treasonable practices, the discovery of which, on this occasion, showed 
him to the Court at Versailles in hie true light, and ruined him beyond 
redemption.* To the Princess Orsini he owed the favour of being tended 
in prison by one of his own domestics. In 1710 the “ voluntary negli- 
gence” of Villaroél occasioned the loss of the battle of Saragossa, and, 
according to the Marquis de Saint-Philippe, who lays bare des desseins 
perfides des grands, the allied general, Stahremberg marched upon 
Madrid, in the expectation that the Duke of Medina-Celi, released from 
prison, would cause a rising in the two,Castiles, the seat of Philip’s main 
strength, and that the rest of the country would then submit without 
difficulty to the conquerors. Versailles believed all to be lost, and directed 
Philip and his consort to accept the decrees of fate, and give up a part 
of their dominions, rather than be despviled of all. 

But again was Madame des Ursins indomitably resolved, “inébran- 
lable pour Espagne.” In spite of Saragossa, she stood firm. She 


calumnies ” — her, and her enemies in Spain were hourly in hope of 
r 
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* Comber, p. 420. 
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counted on the tenacity of the Castilians, that “intrepid people, so 
jealous of their secular supremacy.” But for her renewed opposition to 
Louis XIV., there can be no doubt, M. Combes argues, that Philip V. 
would have lost Spain and the Indies, and been poorly “ compensated” 
in Italy by a few miserable rag-remnants of the finest heritage in the 
world. Inspired by her, Philip wrote back, without delay, to his de- 
sponding but despotic grandsire, that he must decline to follow these 
inglorious counsels. He was rewarded by seeing the grandees rally 
around him ; when the allies entered Madrid, they found it desolate and 
silent: Stanhope, who came first, and then the Archduke, were oppressed 
by the profound sadness that reigned there. 

And now Vendéme was coming, at Philip's request, and the Princess 
u him by letter, “in the name of God,” to lose no time about it. She 
induced Philip to accord the title of “ Highness” to this doughty grand- 
son of Henri IV. and Gabrielle d’Estrées; and the same title was also 
conferred on herself. Many a proud courtier objected, but there was no 
help for it; and from the principal towns and corporations there came up 
letters of congratulation to her “ Highness,” whom the King, moreover, 
now treated as a veritable princess of the blood royal. An imposing suite 
attended her whenever she went out of doors. If she visited the eaux de 
Bagnéres, a dozen body-guards formed her escort, and kept watch in her 
ante-room. Foreign ambassadors and ministers waited on her, as if she 
held in her hands the destinies of war and peace. She nominated new 
Secretaries of State, and constructed new systems of policy. Her aim 
was to establish the absolute power of the King, to advance the cause of 
national unity, aud reduce the authority of the grandees. In 1714 oc- 
curred the death, after three days’ illness, of the “heroic” Maria Louisa, 
at the age of twenty-five ; and Mme. des Ursins had hard work to keep 
the afflicted King from abdicating the throne, in favour of his eldest son. 
She reminded him of his aged grandfather, with whose household death 
had been so busy, stroke after stroke,—but who continued at his 
beside the fragile infant who was to succeed him, superintending all that 
went on, and still, as ever, saying to this subject, Go, and he goeth, and 
to another, Do this, and he doeth it. She thus recalled Philip to “ his 
duties and himself,” and made him resume the business of his office. He 
prevailed upon her to become gouvernante to the royal children, and she 
upon him to reform the Council of Castile and the administration of the 
Exchequer. Nor did she flinch from a straggle with the Inquisition, in 
an age when men yet trembled at the very name of that formidable 
body, which, if need were, could hale into its dungeons the greatest lords 
of the land, and even the Ministers of the King, just as much as the 
obscurest citizen who might become obnoxious to it. Her success was 
very small, but it was something got to have utterly succumbed in the 
strife. Her “omnipotence,” however, began to be irksome beyond en- 
durance to the disaffected. Manceuvring to secure for herself some 
material advantage on the eve of the Treaty of Utrecht (and in this 
matter her best advocate owns her to have been wanting in prudence and 
address), she found herself thwarted ignominiously enough. Stories flew 
about of her matrimonial designs on the King, who, at last, besought 
her, in his uxorious helplessness, “‘Cherchez-moi une femme: nos téte-d- 
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tate scandalisent le peuple.” Look out for a wife for him! Where 
should she look, where in the wide world could she hope to find, another 
Maria Louisa? 

A certain Parmesan ecclesiastic, a mere gardener’s son, now resident 
in Spain, who, wise in his generation, and not of the children of light, 
was paying court both to the Inquisition and to the Princess Orsini, had 
the good fortune to dispose of this question. Alberoni, ce rus¢ Italien, 
knew the a tnat could da Elizabeth Farnese, Princess of 
Parma, was ail that could be desired. Mme. des Ursins was talked over by 
the wily adventurer, and pronounced for the match. Hardly had she done 
so, when she saw reason to suspect herself duped, and now essayed, if 
practicable to forbid the banns. But it was too late, and she must make 
the best she could of a bad day’s work. Philip gave his new wife carte 
blanche in all that concerned the camerara mayor. Elizabeth, seconded 
by Alberoni, found it impossible to keep this lady about her. She 
took an early opportunity of handing her a letter from the King— 
authorising her ilnee aud thereby, some will think, determining his 
own. 

The fallen favourite was hurried out of Spain,in a cold mid-winter’s 
night, without money, or femme de chambre, or change of linen—and 
she upwards of threescore and ten. Louis XIV. and Mme. de Main- 
tenon found it inconvenient to respond to her natural indignation. Mean- 
while her friends in Spain were falling, and a general reaction set in 
against her reforms. The Grand Inquisitor, whom she had so auda- 
ciously snubbed, was made Minister of Foreign Affairs—to be succeeded 
by Al i. Arrived at Paris, she found all the Court of Versailles, to 
her intense chagrin, at the feet of the Duke of Orleans—the whirligig of 
time having then and thus brought round Ais revenge. Saint-Simon 
came to see her, eyes and ears wide open, and thought the eight hours 
of conversation they had together, eight moments. Afraid of remaining 
in a country of which her enemy, as she felt he must be, the Duke of 
Orleans, would soon be actual Regent, she bethought herself of some 

to retire to. Holland seemed eligible ; but neither the Hague nor 
Amsterdam would have her. At last she fixed on Genoa, and was well 
received ; thence she departed to Rome (1719). There—another retri- 
butive revolution in the whirligig of time !—she met Alberoni, disgraced 
and exiled. There she attached herself to the Stuarts, and mixed as ever 
with the world, retaining her health and strength and spirits to the last. 
And there she died (Dec., 1722), after a very brief illness, aged fourscore 


and upwards. 
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ADVENTURES OF AN OLD SAILOR.* 


Wen we left M. de Jonnés at Brest, he was full of indignation 
at the way the government had treated him, and determined to serve 
no more. For a whole year he adhered to his resolution, but an op- 
portunity of being revenged on perfidious Albion scattered his resolves 
to the winds. A squadron of fifteen vessels of the line and twelve frigates 
was appointed to invade Ireland, and our author, nothing loth, joined 
the expedition as master-at-arms on board the Coguille frigate. But the 
old misfortune pursued the French arms: a heavy storm dispersed the 

ron with some severe loss, while, worse than all, Hoche, the com- 
mander of the expedition, was missing. Within six days of leavin 
Brest the expedition reached Bantry Bay, and our author was 
the wretched aspect of the country they were about to invade. 
owever, he took heart of grace, and was one of the first to land and try 
to open communications with the chiefs of the insurgents. The party were 
surprised by the volunteers, and all taken prisoners with the exception of 
our hero, who, after wandering about for some time, came up to a 
t’s cabin, which he boldly entered. The only inhabitants were an 
woman and her granddaughter, about fifteen; but the sight of the 
French cockade rendered them friendly at once. Their history was only 
too common at that day: the sole support of the family, the girl’s brother, 
had been shot by the Hanoverians for alleged complicity with the French, 
and they were left to starve. But, though Mary was so young, she seemed 
fully affiliated in the designs of the United Irishmen, for, after some per- 
suasion, she agreed to show our author the way to the camp, after supply- 
ing him with some cartridges, which she produced from beneath the altar 
of the village chapel. The commander of the insurgents in these — 
was Lord Edward Fitzgerald, who received M. de Jonnés v y; 
and requested him to come and see what Irishmen could do. “"Phiey pro- 
posed attacking “that beautiful city called Cork ;” and, though the assault 
was unsuccessful, they succeeded in taking some prisoners, whom, on re- 
turn to camp, they calmly proceeded to burn. M. de Jonnés, horror- 
struck at such butchery, appealed in vain to Lord Edward, and finding 
that he would by remaining become an accomplice in the barbarity, he 
itted the camp to rejoin the French squadron. On his return through 
the village he called at Mary’s cabin, and was just in time to save her 
from the brutality of two soldiers of the Foreign Legion, who had already 
murdered her grandmother, but were killed in therr turn by our author. 
To escape the vengeance of the other troops they then sought refuge in 
a cave, but Mary would not remain quiet; she insisted on returning to 
the village and burying her poér grandmother, and she quitted M. de 
Jonnés with promises of y return. The hours slipped away, how- 
ever, and feeling at last very uneasy about her, he proceeded to recon- 
noitre in the vicimity of the village. He was startled at noticing a band 
of Hanoverians assembled round a watch-fire, and, examining more closely, 
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* Aventures de Guerre au temps de la République et du Consulat. Par M. A. 
Moreau de Jonnés, meena Paris: Pagnerre. 
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he saw the unhappy girl suspended from a tree above their heads. But 


his vengeance was speedy. 
The tears this terrible scene had drawn from me were speedily dried. I was 
seized by un outbreak of , which at the outset deprived me of judgment. 


I accused myself of the of the young girl who had saved my life on the 
previous day. But if I had arrived too to defend her, I could at least 
av her. A dozen projects entered my head at once, but not one satisfied 
me, for there was a great risk lest some of the murderers might escape. In this 


oe som I called to my aid all my recollections of war, and straightway the 
on of Murder s ted to me one of his inspirations. I ran to the church 
—I penetrated into the devastated choir—I searched behind the altar in the 
tomb I had visited a week previously—I took out a barrel of gunpowder—I 
lifted it on my shoulders, despite the weight, and returning with a firm and rapid 
step to the as of the cliff, I cast it into the watch-fire at the foot, round which 
the ruffians were seated. The explosion was sudden and terrific; it reached me 
and beset me in a mass of flame, which hurled me into a muddy pond twent 
off. I should have perished if the cartridges I had about me had exploded. 
y immersion extinguished the flames, but my hair, face, and hands were 
burned. When I succeeded in extricating myself from the bog, I was in a de- 
plorable state. Still I managed to craw] to the edge of the cliff and look down. 
All was gloomy and silent. Not a soul remained alive on the spot. 


Atdaybreak he managed to reach the sea-coast, and-was searching for 
the cave which had already afforded him shelter, when he was hailed by a 
boat’s crew belonging to the Affronteur brig. The officer, at first, sup- 

he was one of the “salvage men” of the country, but when he 
eard his story, he took him on board and treated him kindly. The 
same night they started once more for Brest, and were again exposed to a 
fearful tempest. The Sce@vola sank; the Jmpatiente frigate was lost off 
Cape Clear ; several ships were captured by the British, and Admiral 
Linois reached Brest roads with the relics of his squadron, after passing 
through the English fleet, which was prevented by the storm from at- 
tacking him. ‘But we cannot endorse our author’s opinion that “if the 
25,000 men forming the expedition had been disembarked, or if even 
Grouchy’s corps of 6000 men had been landed according to his wish, 
Ireland would infallibly have escaped from English dominion,” for the 
ill suecess of the second expedition, to which we shall revert presently, 
“arse that England was not disposed to let Ireland escape so easily from 
er 


grasp. 
After « lengthened cruise in the Sémillante frigate, during which the 
French displayed their liberality by gutting and firing the vessels they 
captured, for ler they might be recaptured by the English, M. de Jonnés 
returned to Brest, and was appointed gunner on board the Agile cutter. 
This vessel was a fast sailer, and employed in desperate enterprises, 
which generally consigned its crew to the Portsmouth hulks when armed 
by France, or to the chiiteau of Brest when employed by the British. 
On this occasion the cutter was employed on the British coast to land a 
spy, as the French government hoped to make political capital out of the 
mutiny at the Nore and at Spithead. On arriving off Newhaven, M. de 
Jonnés was ordered off with the gig and two sailors to put the French 
agent on board a schooner lying close to land, and which had replied to 
their night si The three Frenchmen were armed to the teeth, and 
two loaded blunderbusses were laid in the stern-sheets, ready for any 
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emergency, so the agent went on board the schooner unsuspectingly. 
But our author was too old a sailor to trust himself in the hands of the 
enemy, so he lay off, and turned a deaf ear to the solicitations to come on 
board and crack a bowl of punch. His precautions were perfectly jus- 
tified, for, before long, several men appeared on the forecastle of the 
schooner, the agent was shot on deck, and eight men discharged pistols 
and muskets into the boat. 


We — by a flanking fire, which discharged thirty bullets along the 
enemy’s line, and opened the way for boarding. en we reached the deck, 
cutlass in hand, only two men remained upright, and these rushed to the stern, 
and put off in a small boat. One of my sailors who rushed up to fire at them 
was struck in the head and killed on the spot. At this moment I perceived that 
Twas alone, for the other sailor had doubtless been hit while boarding, and had 
fallen into the sea. Convinced that the fugitives would return in force, I cut 
the cable and hoisted the jib, to bring her head round seaward. While pro- 
ceeding along the deck, I was wounded by a pistol-shot from one of the men 
lying on the deck, who was not yet dead. This was a warning that there might 
be more than one among them living, and that the conqueror ran a risk of being 
killed by the conquered. In my present desperate position I had no choice, so 
in a second I cleared the deck, 2 | remained alone. 


The whole affair was a trap; the English government were aware of 
the communication carried on with France, and determined to put a stop 
to it. Hence, when the Agile ran down to the schooner, a corvette ap- 
peared from behind a point, and tried to intercept her ; the captain of the 
cutter had, therefore, no choice but to escape, and leave M. de Jonnés to his 
fate. Exhausted by fatigue and his wound, the conqueror fell asleep on 
the deck of his prize, and on waking found himself watched by a British 
cutter. He was in a desperate condition, without papers, and liable to 
be regarded as a pirate; but the young officer commanding the cutter 
soon reassured him. He was strongly imbued with feelings favourable 
to the mutineers, and being under the delusion that M. de Jonnés was a 
French delegate, he conducted him to the Nore, where he found the 
whole fleet in a state of mutiny. He soon proceeded on board the 
Sandwich, where the delegates had assembled. He was introduced to 
Parker, who gave him a kind greeting, and held a long conversation 
with him as to the results of the mutiny. Unfortunately, he says, he 
found the chief of the insurrection less persuaded of the certainty of suc- 
cess than was essential to convince the others. Our author strongly 
recommended that the fleet should sail to Spithead, and, after collecting 
the vessels there, it would have been an easy matter to bring over the 
fleet commanded by Admiral Duncan off the Texel. But Parker con- 
tented himself by sending delegates overland who were never heard of 
again. Equally futile were the other schemes proposed, and M. de 
Jonnés at length suggested that the fleet should sail to Brest and claim 
the support of the French government. To the eternal honour of our 
sailors, this perfidious advice was scouted by Parker, although our author 
suggests that it was carried by a majority of the delegates. The Ad- 
miralty, however, having heard of the scheme, tried their utmost to gain 
the sailors over. They were so far successful that four vessels quitted 
the insurgents and sailed up to Woolwich, and from this moment, ac- 
cording to our author, treason broke out everywhere. Parker foresaw 
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delegate. 
was awaited by “ Miss Kitty,” a age astre th Parker, 
and i . He was led by her to a garret at 
the top of an isolated house, whence he had a perfect view of the roads, 
and the very next, morning perceived that the neck of the insurrection 
was broken; only five vessels still kept the red flag flying. Even the 
Sandwich had capitulated, and Parker and Davis given up to their fate. 
It was some time before Kitty could arrange the preparations for our 
hero’s escape, but at length she bade him hold himself in readmess. He 
was disguised as a fisherman, and conducted by Kitty to join four men 
who were implicated in the mutiny, and who allowed him to join them at 
the request of Mrs. Parker, whom they venerated as a saint. ‘They had 
almost succeeded in quitting the mouth of the Thames, when they were 
pursued by a brig of war, and forced to turn back. They were soon en- 
tangled in a multitude of boats all proceeding in one direction, and thus 
escaped observation. But this accident forced M. de Jonnés to be wit- 
ness of the unfortunate Parker’s death, for that was the occasion which 
had collected so many boats. When the melancholy exhibition was over, 
the party joined a flotilla of boats bound for Margate, and thence suc- 
ceeded in making their escape into Calais, after being chased by an 
English cutter. During all this time, however, our author was delirious, 
and the English sailors treated him like a brother. They carried him to 
an hostel, and left him one-fourth of the money for which they had sold 
the boat in which they had made their escape. When M. de Jonnés was 
convalescent, he went back to Brest and jomed his brigade. He had 
remained forty days in England, and had never been exposed to such 
danger as that which pursued him during this fatal expedition. 

Again the French government, which would not take warning by the 
first failure, determined on sending an expedition to Ireland, and our 
author was appointed to the Concorde frigate as gunner’s mate. The 
entire force ais coaaistel of two thousand men, under the command of 
General Humbert, but Wolfe Tone was so sanguine that the Directory 
at length yielded to his arguments. The passage to Ireland was fear- 
fully unpleasant, for the ships were crowded, and, in addition, Captain 
Savary sailed up to Iceland, in order to distract the suspicions of the 
English government before finally landing. At last, on the fifteenth 
day, the fleet landed in Killala Bay, and within an hour General Sarra- 
zin had landed at the head of the grenadiers and taken the town, which 
was defended by from three to four hundred men. This suceess neces- 
sarily induced the troops to believe that they would march from victory 
to victory till they reached Dublin. But M. de Jonnés could not form 
this opinion immediately. 


When our troops were landed, and the ships had supplied all the men they 
could spare, our strength did not exceed a battalion. t it was worse when 
we proceeded to arrange the materiel. The armies of the Republic did not. 
take with them any means of transport or stores; there were no rations, and 
even no military chest : the enemy must provide all this. But in this instanee 
the neglect was driven further, for they had forgotten to supply our four field- 
guns with the ma¢ériel for their transport or even for firing. "When this dis- 


covery was made, I was just saying “Good-by” to Captain D’Herblay, and 
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about to return to my post on board the frigate. He implored me to remain 
with him, and General Humbert soon smoothed down any difficulties, by de- 
claring that if the shins dil ont enegly, his with oll ho weeted, bea wound mane 
the captains responsible te the Directory for the ill success of the expedition, 
The general’s wrath secured D’Herblay a dozen artillerymen and my assistance ; 
and thus I found myself, much against my will, second in command of the 
artillery of what was pompously termed the army of Ireland. 


Humbert, under the impression that nothing was impossible to a 
French soldier, ordered the artillery to be ready to start with the army 
next morning, and as it would not have done to tell him nothing was 
ready (for he was just the man to shoot any one who thwarted his de- 
signs), our author set to work with a will. He confiscated the bishop’s 
carriage-horses; he converted the mail-carts into ammunition waggons; 
the cathedral bell-ropes served as prolongs; and in this way, by day- 
break, his four guns were in readiness to take the field. On leaving 
Killala, they proceeded southward to Castlebar, where the enemy was in 
force. At Balayna they were joined by the main body of the insurgents, 
and if these had reason to reproach the French for being so few in num- 
ber, the latter, in their turn, had cause for alarm at the deplorable appear- 
ance of their allies. A French beggar would have been ashamed to 
appear in such rags, and scarcely one in ten was armed. General 

umbert received them very kindly, but he could not conceal his surprise 
and dissatisfaction, and thenceforth ceased from calculating on the 
support of his auxiliaries. At Castlebar the French defeated General 
La.e, and the Irish were very useful in the pursuit: they tracked the 
fugitives with a persevering ardour and courage which did not remain 
unrewarded, for at nightfall the majority of them possessed shoes and 
even shirts. But the further the army proceeded, the more desperate its 
condition became: the Irish allies expected to be fed and paid by the 
' French ; and the government proclamations ensuring an amnesty to all 
but thirty chiefs, had a decided effect in keeping Ireland tranquil. At 
last the French reached the Shannon, which they crossed at Balintra. 
At Ballynamuck, the general, in his despair, threw*his twelve hundred 
men on the English, who amounted to more than ten thousand. The 
action was very ry geen the French artillery fired at point-blank 
range on the British for more than an hour, and made huge gaps in their 
line ; but M. de Jonnés is forced to confess that no troops sustain fire 
with more courage and resignation than the English. The French 
eventually fell back in good order, with a loss of three hundred men. 


During the retreat, a body of Rangers pressed us very close. The general sent 
an aide-de-camp to order the infantry to charge them. The captain appointed to 
this duty, and who wore his arm im a sling, asked me to do him an essential 
service by taking charge of his son in the event of his being killed. I consented, 
and he led the young man up to me, after embracing him tenderly. A few 
minutes later he was brought back dead: a ball had passed through his head. 
I immediately brought up two guns at a gallop, and attacked the flank of the 
sharpshooters, who were protected by a stone wall. A ricocheting ball dispersed 
them like a swarm of ravens, and a volley of grape-shot levelled one-half of them. 
This tardy revenge was of no avail: still the general openly stated that this 
round caused him the only pleasure he had experienced for a week. 


On returning to the young man, M. de Jonnés found him clasping his 
father’s body and refusing to be comforted. Papers found on the dead 
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man showed that he was an ensign who had gained leave to return, of the 
name of Henri de la Tour. Before long, General Humbert was sum- 
moned to capitulate, but our author was firmly determined not to try the 
ish hulks. He therefore decided on rae, See about the country till 
he could find a ship for France, and young La Tour agreed to accompany 
him. At the head of six artillerymen, M. de jaune set oe . " 
desperate enterprige, with the intention of keeping along the banks o 
the Shannon until opportunity offered for Be as 4 vessel. The ferry- 
man, however, who put them across the river, betrayed them to the 
yeomen, and while they were resting for the night in a deserted cabin, 
they were. attacked and all killed on the spot except M. de Jonnés and 
Henri, who concealed themselves in the roof. he yeomen retired, 
leaving to the traitor the plunder of the bodies as his reward, but M. de 
Jonnés killed him on the spot. They then made their escape from the 
dangerous vicinity, and wandered about in imminent peril. On one oc- 
casion they narrowly escaped death from falling into a bog, whence they 
had the greatest difficulty in emerging at the expense of their knapsacks. 


Never, during my whole life, had I been reduced to such a wretched condition. 
We had lost everything—arms, provisions, ammunition, papers: even my watch 
had been stopped and my compass put out of order by the black mud which had 
penetrated our clothes. We were covered from head to foot by a thick coating 
of filth, which grew hard, and converted us into living fossils. In this desperate 
eet we could not attempt anything for our safety, and the best thing would 

to deliver ourselves to the first constable that passed. I imagine at present 
that the icy and mephitic bath we had taken acted on my brain, and that its 
influence deprived me of all my firmness and resolution. 


At length they came in sight of a noble mansion, and Henri over- 
persuaded our author into asking for present shelter. M. de Jonnés thought 
the probability was that the house belonged to some English bishop, . 
who would curse them in the name of the Established Church, or some 
old Tory gentleman, on whom the mere sight of a revolutionary French- 
man would entail a fit of apoplexy. Henri’s lynx eyes had detected 
ladies on the balcony, and trusted to their goodness of heart: nor was he 
mistaken, for a man-servant soon appeared, with Lady French’s compli- 
ments, to know if the travellers would not rest themselves. On entering, 
M. de Jonnés was greeted by Lady French’s nephew, whom he had seen 
at the battle of Ballynamuck, and Henri, producing his father’s papers, 
our adventurers soon found themselves in clover; and now the time 
arrived for M. de Jonnés to make a discovery. 
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At this moment the gentleman, who had been turning over Henri’s papers, re- 
turned them to him, saying aloud, “ No one could have a better or more noble 
extraction than this gentleman. One of his ancestors fought at St. Jean d’Acre 
with Philip Augustus.” This declaration, which converted an apparent beggar 
into a son of the Crusades, was greeted by a most flattering murmur of surprise. 
The gentleman added, “I suppose that Mademoiselle Henriette de la Tour is 
your sister?” “TJ am that person, sir,” Henri replied. This unexpected reply 
caused me the wildest surprise: I became quite speechless. ‘“ Pardon me, my 
worthy friend,” Henriette addressed me, “ for not having revealed this secret to 
you; but I had not the right to confide it to any one, not even to you who saved 
my life. My father made me promise solemnly to keep it to the last extremity. 
Besides,” she added, “if you had known who I was, you would have wished to 
spare me a portion of the fatigue and danger to which we have been exposed. I 
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should have been a burden and embarrassment to you, and, to indulge my weak- 
ness, you would have sp yourself still more, and I might have been pro- 
bably the cause of your destruction, which would have entailed mine.” 


M. de Jonnés soon felt that the feelings with which he regarded 
Henriette were of such a nature that he could not remain in her society 
except at the risk of injuring her future prospects by marriage with a 
sailor; and, indeed, the lady appeared nothing loth for such a consum- 
mation. Hence he determined to fly the delicious temptation, and find- 
ing a vessel just starting for France, he took passage in it without ven- 
turing to say good-by, and was soon at Brest again, where he found that 
he had been returned as dead. He managed to regain his rank, but 
when he made application for back arrears of pay, that was a very different 
matter. He was obliged to put up with the loeb and returned to his 
studies, which he varied by becoming the “advocate of the poor,” and 
saving many luckless men who were brought before courts-martial. Nor 
were love adventures wanting ; and to these M. de Jonnés, a thorough 
Frenchman, devotes great space, but we may safely pass them over, as all 
French amours have a parlous similitude. We need only refer to one 
incidentally, as it brought M. de Jonnés into communication with two 
young princes, who created considerable sensation in their time. He 
had been to Pont l’Abbé to console a young recluse who had fallen vio- 
lently in love with him, and on reaching the ferry at Landuenec on his 
return, he found that a party of Parisians were waiting the boat there. 
He proceeded to pay his respects to them, and the first person he saw 
was a stupid-looking man, who announced himself as a savant appointed 
by the first consul to take charge of two young princes. 


This statement made me fancy myself in the thick of the Arabian Nights, or 
else thaf the gentleman, in spite of his important air, was only some mounte- 
bank. He spoke the truth, however. By force of careful imvestigation, I 
detected in the corner of the room those whom he qualified so splendidly. I 
had not been able to see them before, because they were of the same colour as 
the surrounding gloom. They were two young men of eighteen to nineteen, 
the one a perfect negro, with flattened nose, protruding lips, and sheepskin hair. 
He was the son of a full-blood negro. The other resembled a mulatto, for, 
although he had also the woolly hair and thick lips, there were a few drops of 
white blood in his veins; hence, his skin was bronzed instead of being black. 
The mixture came from his mother, who was a métisse; his name was Isaac, 
and he was father’s brother to the other young man, who bore the name of 
Placide. ‘The physical differences existing between them were even less striking 
than the moral and intellectual distinctions. The negro was taciturn, cunning, 
proud, and brutal. He had disdained learning the vain sciences of the white 
men, and his hatred to them was instinctive, ‘like that of bull-dogs for oxen. 
He resembled his father. The mulatto profited by his education : he proved 
himself on every occasion during this long day communicative and affectionate, 
and when exposed to danger he was not wanting in intelligence and resolution, 
while his brother was like an inert mass deprived of feelings. 


These princes were the sons of Toussaint I’Ouverture, who were about 
to be sent back to their father, as a means to induce him to listen to the 
offers of France. In the chance of any eventuality, however, the mission 
would be supported by 30,000 men, commanded by General Leclerc. 
With these young princes M. de Jonnés returned to Brest through a 
terrible storm, and announced their arrival to Admiral Villaret. He 
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was then appointed lieutenant of artillery on the staff of the expedition, 

iately. The poor recluse stood no chance when 
she had such a rival as glory to contend against. On reaching St. 
the fleet was drawn up in two divisions, one steermg for Port 
au the other for Fort hin. It was soon evident that Tous- 
saint would dare to resist the ity of France, and, unfortunately, 
the coast was so dangerous and the wind so adverse, that punishment 
had to be deferred. In the mean while, M. de Jonnés went on board the 
Aiguille cutter, which was ordered to reconnoitre, and which forced a 
passage into the harbour under a heavy fire of red-hot balls. The cutter 
sought refuge among a number of merchant vessels lying at anchor there, 
all: of which hoisted their flags to selute the French. But the danger 
was not yet over. 


The enemy, doubly irritated by having seen us brave the fire of their bat- 
teries, and that they could not prevent the greeting offered us, resolved on pro- 
ceeding to the most violent extremities. Two boats, holding fifty negro soldiers 
each, were soon pulling towards the cutter. On their approach, our captain 
hailed them, and, ordering them to stop, stated he would only receive their 
commanding officer. The latter, on reaching our deck, could judge that we 
were prepared for an obstinate resistance : he notified to us that he was ordered 
by General Barradas to take possession of our vessel. In reply, our captain 
called the gunner, bade him light four port-fires, and ordered him to blow up 
the cutter so soon as the negro troops came on board. Then turning to the 

from the town commandant, he told him coolly to execute his orders, 
if he pleased. At sight of these menacing port-fires, ready to blow us all to 
atoms, the black captain retreated to consult with his commanding officer, say- 
ing, as he went over the side, “ Eh eh! Beket-la li méchant du moins!” Thus 
our captain, by his admirable resolution, saved us from the misfortune of falling 
into the hands of these miserables. When intelligence, boldness, and courage 
have to be united for any brilliant action, a Frenchman is incomparable; and 
this noble conduct seems so natural, that I do not believe the fact I have just 
stated was ever before published, although I reported it to Admiral Villaret, 
who doubtlessly rewarded the commander of the cutter. 


During these occurrences, the captain of the port had proceeded on 
board the Ocean, and told the general in command that if he entered 
the roads the city would be destroyed, and all the whites massacred. 
An envoy was sent off to Toussaint, and M. de Jonnés landed with the 
American consul, who was very anxious about the safety of the town. 
In the semi-obscurity of night, the town appeared to our author hand- 
some and large. All bore the aspect of riches and splendid luxury, quite 
unknown in the other colonies. He did not see many males in the dis- 
tricts he traversed, but the streets were thronged with women, all at- 
tired in the handsomest India muslins and splendid jewellery. Every 
countenance, however, displayed terror and restlessness, for a secret 
instinct gave them a prescience of a terrible calamity. Here is a de- 
scription of an interior, which will give a good idea of the mode of life 
prevailing in St. Domingo : 

After taking a long ramble through the streets, the consul proposed to me to 
seek some refreshment in a cate heme where he was known. We found the 
lady of the house in a lofty gallery, closed by jalousies, which, allowing the 
breeze to penetrate, de Fg the temperature delightful. Large mahogany 
tables, satin-wood chairs, and a profusion of admirable flowers, formed the entire 
furniture. The hostess was one of those celebrated women of colour whose 
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enchantments were irresistible. Although not yet twenty-five years of age, her 


was beginning to wane, her sedentary and unoccupied life having 
duced a premature embonpoint, which would soon forfeit all its sobvatiotaaanh 


Her robe of Indian muslin, superbly embroidered, had a long train, but ex- 
tremely short sleeves, which displayed admirable arms. Her feet and hands 
could only have found a rival in *4 With a toilette worthy of a princess, 
which she wore with equal ease and dignity, her head was covered, after the 
Creole fashion, by a red and yellow handkerchief, arranged like that Virginia 
wore, but worth im itself an entire coffee crop. Around her were seven or eight 
young girls, her sisters or nieces, each more lovely than the other, and ani 
with a desire to please and to be loved, the = happiness women can expe- 
rience beneath a tropical sky, or, , elsewhere. They all spoke French 
and English, but, after the colonial fashion, coined a multitude of words not to 
be found in any dictionary. 

M. de Jonnés was presented in due form to these houris, who all pressed 
round him with effusion, and prattled about love and love-making, while 
handing him every variety of grateful beverage. The pretty scene, how- 

ver, was speedily interrupted by a platoon fire, and our author and the 
American consul were forced to quit this Calypso’s grotto, and see what 
could be done to prevent the commencing massacre. A family of whites 
had been found guilty of the crime of trying to escape to the fleet, and 
General Cristophe ordered them to be shot on the spot. Further on, 
they came to crowds of people of all colour, who were going to thrqw 
themselves at the feet of the general, and implore him to spare the town. 
Bat it was all in vain; the negroes were revelling in the first intoxication 


of bloodshed, and spared none who crossed their path. 


The terror aroused by Cristophe’s cruelty had paralysed the courage of the 
men, and the women alone offered any resistance. A white man who had re- 
ceived a gunshot wound from a black sentry, went to seek an asylum where he 
could die quietly, with a mulatto woman by whom he was beloved. A patrol 
soon came in quest of him, doubtlessly to kill him at the corner of the street. 
His mistress, determined to defend him with her last breath, armed herself with 
a sharp axe, and sheltering herself in the obscurity behind the open door, killed 
the first four soldiers who tried to enter; then, hurling herself on the others 
who lined the stairs, and braving their fire, she killed as many more. When we 

assed the house, we saw her, with the help of an old negress, throwing the 
bodies from the baleony, cheered by a crowd { ull of admiration for her courage, 
which they dared not imitate. 


Up to this time M. de Jonnés had hoped that the insurrection would 
be restricted to such atrocities as we have described ; but he was soon to 
be undeceived. Cristophe proceeded to blow up the magazines, and it 
was evident that the town would be destroyed. Under these circumstances 
it was most important to communicate with the French fleet, and he 
took advantage of a meeting with an American sailor to induce him to g° 
off to Admiral Villaret. In the mean while, Cristophe ordered the 
evacuation of the town, which was effected with the utmost brutality. 
Women were outraged and murdered by the horrible negroes, and the 
houses fired to destroy all evidence of the crime. Before long the greater 
portion of the town was a prey to the flames, and M. de Jonnés and his 
companion had to secure their own safety. With great difficulty, and at 
a loss of all their hair, which was burned off in the passage, they managed 
to reach the port and find shelter on board an American vessel, where 
the eonsul had established his head-quarters. Here, too, they met once 
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more the ladies with whom they had passed the previous evening so 
Sar Sd but now all was sadly changed. With daybreak the French 
forced the passage, and the massacres were . So vivid, how- 
ever, was the impression that awful night produced on M. de Jonnés, 
that his hair turned grey, although he was only twenty-three years of 
age. At the moment the troops landed, nearly all the towns in the 
colony were fired by order of Toussaint, and the campaign which then 
commenced was as strange as it was disastrous to the French. The 
enemy never held their ground, and yet they never ceased to be masters 
of the country. The French, continually conquering, did not hold an 
inch; beyond the range of their muskets. Add to this that the climate 
had a most deleterious effect on the troops, and soon after the yellow 
fever broke out, carrying off 20,000 men and 1500 officers, including 
the general-in-chief. It was estimated that the total loss amounted to 
30,000, without counting those happier men who died on the field of 
battle. Two-and-twenty generals employed on the expedition were 
carried off by Yellow Jack. ‘This terrible disaster left General Rocham- 
beau no resource but to evacuate the island, his force being reduced to 
2000 men, and even these were taken prisoners by the English squadron. 
Our author fortunately escaped all this; he arrived in France safely with 
the fleet, but for a time he thought his lot less enviable than that of the 
dead. His young recluse had been persuaded into marrying another 
man ; his health was sadly breached, and worst of all, he was not granted 
the rank which General Leclerc had bestowed on him. On telling this 
to Admiral Villaret, that officer told him not to mind; he would start ina 
fortnight and take him with him. He kept his word, and M. de Jonnés 
remained away from ‘‘la belle France” for fourteen years. He left 
France during the peace of Amiens, victorious over all Europe; when he 
returned, the trees of the Bois de Boulogne were feeding the enemy’s 
watch-fires, while those in the Champs d’Elysées were stripped of their 
bark to serve as pasture to the Cossack steeds. Before quitting this sub- 
ject, we would draw attention to the curious affinity between the expedi- 
tion to St. Domingo and the invasion of Russia ten years later. They 
were both distinguished by a capital being utterly destroyed by its own 
government, at a fearful loss; each caused the utter destruction of the 
army of invasion: one by cold, the other by yellow fever ; and, lastly, 
one renewed the French empire in Europe, while the other destroyed the 
colonial power of France in the West Indies. 

The peace of Amiens opened for France a grand prospect of pros- 
perity. The first Consul had established and organised a government, 
whose activity, energy, and power surpassed all the memorable examples 
sang | furnishes us. It is true that he had at his disposal the marvel- 
lous elements left him by the daring genius of the revolution, and that 
no sovereign, not even Louis XIV., had enjoyed the assistance of so 
many eminent persons in carrying out his designs. His favourite plan 
was to restore the colonies, which the peace of Amiens caused to revert 
to him, in their pristine vigour, and the complete execution of his 
scheme would have doubled the value of French commerce, and aug- 
mented the public revenue in an analogous proportion. Europe then 
saw, to her surprise, France suddenly aroused from her assumed prostra- 
tion. All the world was convinced that France possessed no navy or 
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sailors, and they learned with amazement that four transatlantic ex 
ditions, bearing forty thousand men, had been armed in her ports. The 
first, composed of sixteen vessels and an army of twenty-two thousand 
men, was destined to recover St. Domingo. ‘The second was ordered to 
retake possession of the Isle of France and Reunion, which were in the 
hands of the British. The third was designed to recapture Guadaloupe 
from the mulattoes, while the fourth was to occupy Martinique and Santa 
Lucia, the only two islands in the West Indies which possess vast and 
commodious harbours, suited for vessels of war. Admiral Villaret con- 
firmed M. de Jonnés in his rank, and so soon as they landed at Mar- 
tinique he was appointed to the staff of General Devrigny. But he was 
not, could not, be happy: he felt that he was risking his life for what, 
after all, was a trifle; and the Damocles’s sword he saw perpetually hang- 
ing over his careless comrades, rendered him still more melancholy. 

The colony having been formally handed over to the French, it was 
absolutely necessary that the event should be commemorated by a 7e 
Deum in a stifling church. Several soldiers fell down in a state of 
asphyxia, and had to be carried out, but not a verse or grain of incense 
was spared in consequence. But the heat was not the only danger: the ~ 
terrible storms of rain drenched the troops, and laid the foundation of 
many a fever. Many, too, exposed themselves to the night air, for the 
town was crowded, and our author, in his search for shelter, met with 
the following curious adventure : 


I was looking about for a roof to shelter me, when, on passing the church of 
St. Louis, a group of ladies, seated at their door, seemed to me a favourable 
oceasion to ask for a night’s lodging. I explained, in a respectful manner, that 
I should have to remain in the open air, unless some charitable soul came to 
my relief. I found a great degree of commiseration for my critical situation, 
but it was very difficult to render me any assistance. Not one of the ladies 
would venture to introduce me to her husband as a guest she had picked up in 
the street, while the widows did not dare decide on giving a night’s lodging to 
an officer of the Grenadiers. At length, after a long examination of this grave ‘ 
affair, a lady, guided by a blessed inspiration, fancied she could procure me a 
bed at her mother’s house. A few minutes later, we entered a very large 
house, whose interior, dimly lighted by hanging lamps, offered me the strangest 
tableau. On the floor were sleeping some forty girls, of all shades, from jet 
black to pale white. They had ri we A their clothes under their heads to serve 
as pillows : they were sleeping a sleep agitated by the reminiscences of the day, 
and displayed, as they smiled, two rows of pearly teeth, which were not the 
least of their perfections. It was difficult to know where to step in this par- 
terre of ed and with some difficulty we reached a winding stair, which led 
us to the first floor, where the jalousies allowed the passage of a delicious 
breeze. Here twenty fair sleepers were lying two and two on beds, formed of a 
single cotton mattress laid on the floor. They were the great ladies and charr- 
ing maidens I had admired in the morning during the 7e Deum, but they were a 
hundredfold more ravishing in the simplicity of their night toilet. I must con- 
fess, though, that I saw nothing; in the first place, because I had been advised 
not to look, and, secondly, because I was quite dazzled. A few steps higher 
was a closet, in which a pretty little girl of eight or nine was sleeping: her 
mamma awoke her with a kiss, and sent her off to grandmamma, who would take 
care of her. The bed was then remade, and my amiable conductress wished me 
good night, exhorting me not to dream of my neighbours. Conquered by mental 
and bodily fatigue I slept soundly: still it seemed to me that some one crept 
into my bed, and even whispered caressing words in my ear: but I had fallen 
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Here we must discreetly pause ; those whowould knowthe mot de l’énigme 
we must refer to the work itself: we may merely add that, changing the 
sex, there is a very similar scene in the life-history of one Parson Adams, 
But M. de Jonnés decided on avoiding all such perils, by the advice of the 
inspector-general of hospitals, Savarési, who told him that the army in- 
curred the same danger here as it did in Egypt, when those who were 
attacked by the plague were so almost immediately after leaving an orgie 
or a tender rendez-vous. The yellow fever, according to our author’s 
showing, is even more universal the plague, and equally contagious. 
But the French soldiers generally were not so circumspect as our author, 
and the fever soon began making terrific ravages. One of the most 
fearful instances was that of a young French actress, who was attacked 
and died on the stage in presence of the audience. Still this had no effect 
on the frivolous French, and it was not till the fever sought them in their 
own homes that they began too late to listen to the warnings of the 
surgeons. Among the many frightful instances quoted by our author 
we transfer one to our pages, which is equal in ghastly horror to the 
revelations in “ Defoe’s History of the Great Plague :” 


An old colonel of Engineers, a man much esteemed as officer and savant, had 
brought with him to Martinique his wife, who was a young and very pretty. 
A numerous and gallant court continually surrounded this lady with pressing 
attentions. I only knew her through my official visits, and from having re- 
marked, like every one else, her white shoulders, her magnificent bust, her 
laughing mouth, and the brilliancy of her complexion. One evening I was told 
she had been taken ill, and it was feared she was attacked by yellow fever. 
Pressing engagements prevented me calling that evening, but the next morning, 
before dawn, while —— the house, I called in to inquire. The stairs and 
passages were deserted, and no one replied to my shouts in a house where more 
than thirty servants were kept. A long suite of apartments, into which I pene- 
trated, was equally desolate ; they led me into a distant room, where, on a bed 
stained with blood, I saw with unexpressible horror a human creature, abandoned 
like an unclean being, motionless and icy as a corpse, and whose body, half 
naked, was tinged of that saffron hue which is the livery of death. It was the 
lady who on the previous evening had been the object of so much admiration, 
my whom everybody, ‘—~ with the husband, od deserted when contagion 

n to be apprehended. Surmounting the repugnance which the sight of the 
occasioned, I approached to see whether the life still remained. The pulse 

no longer beat, not a breath passed the lips, and I was about to retire, when, by 
a sudden rm meg I laid my hand on the heart ; it seemed to me as if a gentle 
might still be felt. I immediately sent for Savarési, but when his 

orders were to be carried out we found that all the servants were intoxicated. 
On the colonel’s departure they had broken into the cellar, and shut themselves 
up to drink there, leaving their unhappy mistress in agony, and ourselves without 
the necessary assistance to save her from death. There was no time for delay, 
and in a second we were prepared to begin the most horrible operations 
imaginable. We carried the body, entirely stripped of clothing, into another 
room, the bedchamber being so infected as to bring our hearts into our mouths. 
We plunged it into a bath of boiling water, and while I kept the head up Sava- 
rési pumped a strong jet of cold water over it. The spine, the chest, and the 
region round the heart were taken in turn. I trembled in all my limbs; my 
legs bent beneath me, and I could scarce stand, when ~/ worthy friend ex- 
claimed: “Courage! the warmth is returning; she is saved!” In fact, by con- 
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tinuing our efforts we put a stop to the coma, the circulation was re-established, 
slowly and almost ggg red at first, until at length a respiration evinced to 
us the return of life. Mustard foot-baths, burning like fire, reproduced the 
cerebral action, recognition, and the feeling of pain. I was fo to take the 
most active in these o ions, and turn my hand to everything. I am 
sure that if I had been n to act as hangman, I should not have suffered 
more. I wrapped the poor lady in a blanket, as you do with the drowned, and 
the doctor shouted to me to be rougher still. When I saw her eyes opened, which 
I had firmly believed closed for ever, 1 uttered a shout of joy. The same 
evening she was out of danger; a week later she was cured, and started for 
France in an American ship. I never heard of her again; she is, probably, still 
alive, for at the period of that terrible catastrophe she was quite young, and the 
beauty of her youth shone through the veil of death. 


The fearful scourge did not cease till it had carried off three-fourths 
of the troops at Martinique. When the war with England recommenced, 
the island was only held by eight hundred men, of whom one-fourth were 
constantly in hospital, and the only reward our author obtained for his 
constant exertions was, that he became chief of the staff. This was but 
a poor return for all the suffering he endured by the death of all he 
loved best in life. His generous patron, General Devrigny, had died in 
his arms of yellow fever, while his most intimate friend, Savarési, had 
been forced into resigning his appointment by the malice of his enemies. 
And even when he was beginning to grow accustomed to his lot, his re- 
signation was shattered by the terrible news that the young girl he had 
so fondly loved, and who, although married to another, was still so dear 
to him in memory, had drowned herself in her despair. It was, perhaps, 
fortunate then that Admiral Villaret afforded him some distraction by 
sending him to Paris on a special mission, to beg for reinforcements, 
which, with great difficulty, were obtained. But while the French were 
preparing for war, Sir Samuel Hood was playing them a most abominable 
trick by fortifying the Diamond rock right in their teeth. How the | 
French must have reviled the perfidious leopard, when they found him 
shutting their door with a double lock. At times the saying is true, 
** Fas est et ab hoste doceri;” and hence we may be allowed to quote the 
description our author gives of this fortification, which was certainly one 
of the most wondrous achievements ever effected by our sailors : 


In the month of January, 1804, during the period whey the sea is usually 
calm, detachments of English sailors were landed on the Diamond rock. The 
dangerous landing on a ridge upon its eastern side was facilitated by a species 
of floating pier. The rock was hollowed out by mining, and a redoubt formed, 
only accessible by a very steep slope, intended as the last refuge of the garri- 
son. In front, at a lower level, were two circular batteries armed with 
24-pounder guns. Entrenchments defended the entrance to several lateral 
caverns, which could only be approached oy paths running along the face of the 
rock. The magazines were placed here. ‘The only road leading to the top of 
the rock started from the large cavern: it was intersected half way u by a 
platform, on which a gun of heavy calibre was mounted to enfilade the ap- 
proaches. Rope ladders attached to iron grapplings allowed the sailors to reach 
the summit of the Diamond from this point. But it was such a fearful enter- 
prise that a French officer who had been the first to escalade this rock, at the 
ng ogi of the Diamond in 1806, during the heat of combat, could not venture 
a few months later to try the same path. The greatest merit of these daring 
and complicated works was the watch established at the summit of the rock. 
There was a signal-mast there, and, remarkable enough, two 18-pounder guns, 
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In order to raise them to such an elevation, very daring and clever manceuvres 
were requisite. The commodore had succeeded by bringing his vessel as near as 
possible to the rock, and then having fastened grappling irons in various 
cavities cut in the rock, he had sueceeded in raising the guns by means of 
blocks and winding tackle. Watchmen were stationed at the summit to advise 
the cruisers of any vessels preparing to leave port, and a garrison of artillery 
and marines occupied the lower batteries, lodging in the casemates communi- 
cating with them. 


M. de Jonnés affects a sneer as to the utility of these works, and says 
that a cruising brig would have answered the same purpose ; but the 
fact remains that the French could only take the Diamond rock by the 
display of an enormous force, consisting of two vessels, armed with 150 
guns and 2600 men, after M. de Jonnés had incurred imminent peril in 
trying to escalade it with half a dozen boats’ crews. 

And here we are forced to stop, for our author from this point con- 
descends to generalities. Although he gives us an account of the expe- 
dition to St. Domingo, when the French were beaten off by General 
Prevost, he does not tell us how the French were driven in succession 
from all the West India Islands, or how he himself returned home. All 
this he prefers to veil in wonderful mystery, and hence we can only 
assume that he does not like to describe the downfal of the French 
dominion. Nor can we say how he has spent the remainder of his long 
and certainly useful life, but we presume, from the fact of his being a 
member of the Institute, that he is one of those who have deserved well 
of their country. At any rate, we feel grateful for the revelations he has 
made, and we believe that our readers will agree with us that they could 
hardly have been spared. We can well afford to forgive any effusion of 
spleen, or any premature boasting, when we find so much useful detail 
about a period of our history long devoted to obscurity as M. de Jonnés 
presents to us. English writers would have been too generous to bring 
up again the glories of our navy during the old war, and we can only 
feel grateful to our French ally and quondam enemy for giving us occa- 
sion to recal to our readers’ memories the gallant lest which our fore- 
fathers achieved. At the same time we trust we have been enabled to 
furnish a faithful picture of French bravery, and to show that circum- 
stances, which we trust will never occur again, compelled us to display 
our maritime superiority ; and, while the French nation reaped such an 
ample crop of laurels on the fields of Marengo and Austerlitz, we believe 
they are too generous to begrudge us the triumphs of the Nile and Tra- 
falgar. At any rate, they must blame their own compatriot for giving 
us occasion to call attention once more to the maritime triumphs of our 
own country. 
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WHO IS SANE? 


BY EDWARD P. ROWSELL. 


So serious are the consequences of authoritatively pronouncing @ person 
to be insane, that, undoubtedly, such a step should be the result only of 
most perfect and painful conviction. To confine a man’s person and 
seize his property are formidable proceedings, and if the unfortunate be 
not a lunatic at their commencement he assuredly will be at their con- 
clusion. But while we can readily join the general outcry against a 
hasty decision on such a point as a man’s mie we do not hesitate to 
say that the number of lunatics in the world is greatly understated. 
Reader, insane men and women are round and about you in every direc- 
tion. - They do not howl and scream, they need no strait-waistcoats or 
confinement, but they require, nevertheless, to be treated as lunatics both 
for their own and other people’s good. 

There is, perhaps, no law the fulfilment of which can be traced with 
such terrible distinctness as that which visits upon the children the sins 
of their fathers. Of course the denunciation is not to be understood 
literally. st would not be true that upon every child of a family de- 
scended the curse of a broken constitution, either mental or bodily, the 
infirmity or the vice of one or both of its parents. The statement, like 
others of its character, is a general statement, and so viewed, is it not 
indeed incontrovertible ? Stand forth, miserable infant, rendered an 
object of horror even now by disease, and doomed to perpetual wretched- 
ness during a mercifully short life through the profligacy or folly of thy 
father or thy mother. The same pangs which thy father’s vice entailed 
upon him, torture thee though thou knowest nothing of the errors which 
marked his career. Stand forth, poor, weak, shivering child, upon 
whom consumption has already begun its work, and say, “ Behold in me 
the result of my mother’s frivolity, vanity, or indifference!” The world 
knows how some particular disease, or infirmity, or defect, seems to have 
laid its unyielding clutch upon some particular family. During all re- 
membrance it has had its eyes, so to speak, on this devoted race, select- 
ing now the strongest, now the weakest member, but always implacable 
and ever unsatisfied. And minor evils equally with greater may be 
traced from parent to child. We can read a tale in this boy's lacklustre 
eye. It bespeaks a feebleness of mind—just as does his slight frame—of 
body, which must have a painful explanation. Yes, we find that his 
father passed prematurely to the grave, not simply ruined his own 
health and peace, but imparted perpetual weakness and pain to the poor 
infant on whose face he just looked ere he died. The vice uathie A in, 
the passion indulged, had raised a torturing fiend who would not be 
content with the misery and death of one victim. Another, and an- 
other, and another must gasp and groan as part of the penalty of this 
man’s transgression. ‘The sorrow must wind its way downwards from 
generation to generation, and when even the memory of the originator 
of the evil will have departed, that evil may still flourish among his ill- 
starred descendants. 
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It is one of the doctrines of the Unitarians that there is no innate sin, 
and that the new-born babe is pure and perfect as the angels in heaven. 
It is a beautiful idea, but we are surprised that it can be entertained. 
We may note in a child, at a very early age, defects which characterise 
the parents. The passion of the father, or the capriciousness of the 
mother, may be clearly traced at a period when example or training can 
have had but trifling effect. And it has always appeared to us a most 
powerful ground of remonstrance to parents against evil in themselves, 
that this evil will almost inevitably be the portion of their children. The 
man who might be quite deaf to any appeal or solicitation in regard to 
his own welfare, who might be perfoct! indifferent to the certainty of 
his vicious course entailing upon himself broken health, and peace, and 

remature grey hairs, might be touched with the thought that long after 
fe shall have hom in his grave, one may be living in pain and weakness 
who shall speak of him as father only to reproach his memory and marvel 
at his wickedness. For though none dare complain of a divine law, who 
shall deny the apparent hardship of the child suffering for the sins of the 
parent? That in some way or other the injustice will be repaired no 
one shall doubt, but with reference to present consequences, it seems hard 
and better that a child should be brought into the world whose feeble 
intellect shall be a portrayal of the father’s basely weakened energies, 
whose strong tendency to evil shall be the counterpart of its parent’s 
vice, and whose crippled or diseased frame shall owe its infirmity and 
suffering to the destructive habits of one or other of those to whom it 
owes its birth. The up-hill path of every one of us in this world is so 
steep and wearisome, from various causes, that in those cases where there 
is marked reason to turn a sorrowful eye to the memory of parents the 
pang is great indeed. In this paper we are dealing with ills of the 
mind, though they are so inseparably connected with evil tenants of 
the heart and miseries of the body, that of necessity we have to allude to 
all sources of sorrow. The child’s intellect takes its character from the 
intellect of one of its parents, or the minds of the parents conjointly. 
Here, then, too often is the origin of mischief. We have a diseased, or 
a feeble, or a morbidly sensitive foundation. The machinery is disordered 
from the outset, and fortunate will it be if even its present iuefficient 
working can be continued without further diminution. 

Whether this last hope will be realised will depend mainly on the 
— which the child may receive. And here there is ground to ap- 
prehend that} the evil influence which has already affected it will aggra- 
vate the existing injury. A child born, so to speak, with a weighty 
charge against one or both of its parents, will scarcely, under ordinary 
circumstances, escape further contamination while under their care. So 
satisfied are we that parents are the worst guardians of their children, 
that we fully believe a vast benefit would be conferred on the children, 
if at the age of about two years they were arbitrarily taken from their 
parents, and saw them for the future only at rare intervals for the next 
ten or twelve years. Doubtless there would be a great outcry against 
such a course, but we are inclined to think that when its results came to 
view, Opinions regarding it would be greatly changed. Referring ex- 
clusively to ills of the mind, is it not manifest that while the intellect 
shall know no healthier atmosphere than that in which it was born, it is 
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scarce likely to improve. The mental feebleness of this child, resulting 
from its father’s semi-imbecility, has but a poor chance of finding vi . 
and freedom, and strength, while it shall drink only of the sk As 
fountain which has been the source of its existing woes. The disease- 
laden locality where some fatal ailment is rife surely cannot be the spot 
about which to linger in search of health. We fly from the region to 
whose impurity we believe we owe the fever which consumes us. And 
why should it be thought only just, and right, and natural for the child 
to remain within the full control of the ruinous influence which it has 
already so much cause to shrink from with horror? The great purpose 
for which every being is brought into this world is to exalt its Creator’s 
glory and work out its own salvation. What human relationship shall 
interfere with that purer and brighter relationship which exists with the 
Father of all? What human claims shall thwart the claims which 
Heaven puts forth? Is it or is it not true that one thing is paramount 
—the perfect bending of the knee to the Everlasting King ? Those 
who urge a parent’s affection as an insuperable barrier to the separation 
of parent and child, advocate a divided allegiance. They are not true 
and loyal enough to the Master whom they profess to serve, to keep 
back from him not one thing which they possess. There is no denying 
that it would be better for the child that it should be taken from its 
parents, but those parents love it too well to allow of the child’s good or 
Heaven’s glory being the first points for consideration. 

We are not hopeful, therefore, that the training which a mentally 
weak or disordered child will receive at the hands of its parents will be 
of a character to repair the mischief it has already suffered. Be it re- 
marked that we are not speaking of absolute insanity, we are alluding to 
a state of mind which may be met with constantly in youth, where there 
is sufficient feebleness, irritability, or disease, to suggest to a discernin 
eye anxiety in regard to the future. The world, with its toils ct 
troubles, its excitements, its joys, its sorrows, has yet to come, ‘The 
battle of life has to be fought—that terribly fierce struggle which some- 
how seems to grow more angry, more exhausting, every year that this 
burdened and groaning world rolls on—has to be sustained with un- 
flinching spirit and unyielding energy, and woe be to him whose strength 
shall fail him at the outset, and whose limbs shall sink through fear and 
feebleness at the very commencement of the fray. 

Having thus traced the mind from its origin until the time when it will 
be rapidly freeing itself from control, and longing to range, unrestrained 
by guide, guardian, or counsellor, in any direction whithersoever it may 
be inclined to travel, it will be desirable to employ a brief space in 
examining its constitution. Vast volumes have been written on this sub- 
ject, but for all practical purposes a few words will suffice. Three active 
influences constitute the human mind—the judgment, the affections, and 
the will. And you can hardly indulge in a more delightful dream (alas, 
that it should only be a dream !) than that of the mind, pure and un- 
dimmed. Imagine the judgment ever vigorous, untiring, a acute in the 
seeking after truth, the affections always stimulating the endeavour, and 
the will eagerly clutching the glorious prize. Degraded and fallen as it 
is, the mind is still a wonderful thing. In the shortest space of time it can 
sweep from Creation’s dawn until the moment now present. It can fling 
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itself upon the period when all was chaos, and the earth was without form 
and void, and then with lightning swiftness it can pass onward 


intervening surveying the world’s progress and its Author’s work, 
even to the dys and hour now in existence. And the range of thought 


not here. Without the least sensation of fatigue agam will the in- 
tellct spring to labour. What is this world ? Those worlds around and 
about us, whence are they? A system surpassingly wonderful—a system 
too stupendous, indeed, bor the mind to measure, but not so stupendous 
that admiration is paralysed by awe—breaks upon the view. Yet the in- 
tellectual eye is unsatisfied ; it does but brighten as it proceeds with its 
ennobling task. Another field of thought is immediately entered—the 
Future—Heaven—Eternity. At last the mind halts. A dread seizes it. 
Shall the Infinite be inquired of by the Finite? Yes, im one sense He 
may, and in one sense He can, even by him whom He made in his own 
image. Aided by Revelation, the intellectual eye gains even a glimpse 
of eternity. The mind rises beyond the bounds of time and space, and a 
vision, too glorious to be beheld but for a moment, opens to its longing 
gaze, and furnishes a faint shadow of things beyond the grave. And if 
the mind be thus still so far worthy and beautiful in its disordered and 
fallen condition, conceive the majesty which it would attain if its vigour 
were unimpaired and its purity untarnished. If the judgment never 
failed in its search after wisdom, if the affections never placed themselves 
in antagonism to the judgment, and if the will never hesitated to follow 
implicitly the course the judgment dictated, we should, indeed, realise 
heaven on earth, paradise would begin this side the grave, and in all the 
wide world would not be found one disloyal servant of the Universal 
King. 

Alas! to turn from this animating picture to the point we have imme- 
diately before us. ‘The very circumstance that the mind, like the body, 
is thus “fearfully and wonderfully made,” renders it terribly liable to 
disease and decay. It may be assailed through ills of the body, which, 
affecting the brain, as the abode of the mind while in the body, will dis- 
turb and disorder the intellectual faculties. Here there is one great 
source of mischief. We have touched upon the original evil of a weak 
or morbidly sensitive intellect received from parents; we have traced this 
defective machinery through boyhood, now we have to survey it standing 
alone, free and independent. What will be the habits of body which such 
a mind will be likely to choose. They will not be of a very wholesome 
character, we fear. Will intemperance, late hours, debauchery, form any 
portion of them? If so, we can pretty well foretel the consequences, and 
shall presently specify a few of them. 

Again : the mind is open to direct assault. Morbid excitement of any 
kind is a terrible foe to mental health, and a powerful aggravator of any 
original evil. Trouble, care, and anxiety are grim enemies which can 
subdue in time the strongest intellectual fortress and level it in the dust. 
And the very reverse of these may be dreaded. Utter idleness may 
undermine, and unhinge an intellect which great labour might have 
failed to bring low. The powers, after waning through inaction, may at 
length crumble through weakness, and the mind disturbed, even simply 
uncared for, may soon exhibit the mournful spectacle of a mind de- 


stroyed. 
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But let us enter a little into detail. We have said there are many 
more mad men and women amongst us than the world acknowledges, 
We mean that many proceedings the folly or wickedness of which the 
world denounces, and which cause so much mischief and misery, are the 
results of partial insanity, which is in some cases temporary, in other cases 
permanent. We are surveying an intellect under the circumstances we 
have narrated—a mind certainly not deranged, in the ordinary sense, but 
a mind which was but a poor weakly thing at birth, which further dete- 
riorated in training, and which, as years rolled on, fell still lower in the 
intellectual scale through open assault or undermining process. Now we 
say that the mind which has suffered this train of unfortunate circum- 
stances cannot be otherwise than a mind disordered and unhinged, and 
that its proceedings, termed eccentricities or follies, should be viewed as 
evidences of delusion, and be treated accordingly. The extremes of love 
and hatred, the buoyancy which is ridiculous, the despair which is death, 
the bigotry which is mere barbarism, the cruelty which would be almost 
incredible, the frivolity which is disgraceful, the extravagance which is 
ruinous, should not be simply visited with sweeping condemnation, but 
for the purposes of treatment, and possibly of cure, we should trace the 
evils to their source, and carefully study their origin and their progress. 
It will be understood that we are not palliating offences on the score of 
their being the result of a weak ed badly trained by parents, and, 
perhaps, worse treated by its owner. We leave that point now un- 
touched. Our assertion is confined to this—that positive delusion, actual 
mental aberration, is much more common than the world cares to ascer- 
tain, and if there were but one-half the pains taken to cure, and conse- 
quently to reform, the wrong-doer which are exhibited in the holding 
him up to scorn and the bringing him to punishment, this world of ours 
would groan under much less of suffering and misery than at present 
oppress it. Instances of the holding monstrous fancies and the committal 
even of miserable follies, must occur to the mind of almost every reader, 
and be quite inexplicable consistently with the perfect mp | of the 
unhappy exhibitor. Men and women, rational upon almost all points, 
may be upon one or two points so unreasonable, so preposterously absurd, 
that it is impossible to think otherwise than that from some cause or 
causes they are unable to bring to bear upon that one or those two 
points the faculties which can deal healthily enough with questions far 
more difficult. Again, persons who, when calm and collected, are sen- 
sible and intelligent, can be thrown by circumstances of even triflin 
irritation into a state which must be and ought to be pronounced act 
insanity. We repeat that this has nothing to do with the guilt of wrong- 
doing committed under such circumstances, but the laying bare the true 
cause of evil has all to do with its cure, and in the cure of evil even the 
most favoured and happiest among us is deeply interested. 

Survey a case of intemperance. Argument scarcely ever avails here. 
No matter that the vice brings its penalty now, and darkly shadows 
horrors to come. Prosperity may be exchanged for poverty, Seahe hap- 
piness for hatred of the bare mention of home, friends may in fancy (or, 
alas, perhaps in reality) assume the face of foes, the hue of health may 
give place to the tell-tale aspect of excess, the simple joys formerly so 
oved may now utterly fail to please, the prattle of children which used 
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to be listened to with such delight may irritate beyond bearing, all self- 
respect disappear, all hope of amendment be given up, and the 


drowning w victim may be actually glad when a sound as of rushing waters 
shall be in his ears, and the yawning gulf shall receive and close upon 
him. 


Now is not this a case of madness? Shall we deal with an unfortu- 
nate so possessed as though reason still held sway? If recovery ensue it 
will be, as it were, by wrenching the mind into a right condition by some 
decisive counter-movement, involving a forced change of habits as great 
as it may be possible to effect. No amount of persuasion will avail in a 
case of confirmed intemperance. Vigorous and startling treatment, in- 
volving an uprooting of all existing courses, and compelling new and 
active thoughts, will alone avail. 

Take the case of the gambler. Shall we talk mildly to the gambler 
ard ask him to confess his folly. He will possibly comply, and on leav- 
ing you will return straight to the fatal table. ‘The delusion is too per- 
fect to be dealt with in this way. The gambler is mentally deranged, 
and you must deal with him accordingly. How deal with him? Lock 
him up in an asylum? That would & better than doing nothing, but 
it would not much advance a cure. No; you must apply a mental blister 
in the shape of some perfectly new counter-attraction. If all other means 
fail, take your poor lunatic on as distant a voyage as can be made, and 
set him down for years, if necessary, in some locality where active exer- 
tion is indispensable to subsistence, and thus drive all thought of the 
unlawful pleasure from his mind. 

Look at a case of another kind. Vice has fairly mastered some 
wretched man. He has trodden in its paths so long that he has no 
thought of leaving them. Whenever punishment overtakes him, he bears 
it philosophically. He has no defined idea of the connexion between 
—ve and penalty. He pursues a certain course of life, and now 
and then is unlucky enough to fall into trouble. Well, he must take his 
chance. He must live as best he may, and when he dies there will be an 
end of him. His views, his hopes, his ideas, are all comprised in these 
few words. 

Now no remonstrance will avail in this case. The reasoning powers 
must be relieved of the crust which has gathered over them ere they can 
be brought into play. There may be plenty of low cunning, but the 
higher faculties of the mind are utterly dormant. The man cannot see, 
cannot understand, that he is such a miserable creature as you describe 
him to be. The principles which you say are necessarily associated with 
happiness, he knows nothing about. You may punish such a man per- 

ually, but no amendment will follow. How are you to deal with him ? 

hy, as with a person whose intellect is imperfect. You must cast light 
into that benighted mind before you begin to talk of the things of light. 
You must gradually dissolve the mist in which the intellect has been 
enveloped. It an not be literally true that “right” now means to this 
man “robbing an ing,” am “right and wrong” means “ robbing 


and being caught,” but it would not be very far from correct. There is 
a dead “—— pressing upon his mind which prevents him seeing the full 
extent to which right is right and wrong is wrong ; neither is he capable 
of understanding that wrong must issue in wretchedness and right must 
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bring reward. He is a subject for the philanthropist to study as well as 
for the judge to sentence. 

There is an unfortunate condition of the mind which forms the subject 
of sundry newspaper advertisements. It is a state entailed by bodily 
weakness unattended to and irresolution unchecked. As we are not of 
the medical profession, we can only hazard a suggestion on this class of 
mental disorder. Be it observed, we call the evil “ mental disorder,” and 
we go on to say that we have a strong opinion, if the sufferers and their 
sympathisers were thus to look the mischief in the face, call it by its right 
name, and treat it appropriately, a vast amount of wretchedness might be 
speedily disposed of. But no, we have such terms as “ nervousness,” 
“excitement,” “ debility,” and such like put forth to cover actual though 
mild insanity. Nervous people are permitted to exhibit all sorts of follies, 
under the plea of their nervousness ; the disorder proceeds, and at length, 
it may be, unquestionable insanity is manifested. Then, perhaps, a cure 
is attempted, and may be effected or not. Had proper remedial measures 
been adopted at first, much positive anguish, and possibly much permanent 
weakness, might have been prevented. 

There are these curious cases of theft without motive which are worth 
a passing remark. Only recently two elderly maiden ladies of high re- 
spectability stole a furze hook (of all things in the world), and are under- 
going imprisonment in consequence. How are these cases to be explained 
except on the score of partial insanity? The habit of theft has been 
indulged in probably through life until it has become irresistible. The 
moral sense, vigorous enough, probably, on all other points, is powerless 
in checking this particular enormity. If you want to effect a cure, you 
must treat the unfortunate for monomania. The mere shutting him or 
her up in prison will not banish the wretched delusion; it will rather 
increase it by distressing and weakening the faculties generally. 

This paper has been suggested, as will be — by the special atten- 
tion which has lately been drawn to insanity and its treatment. Perfectly 
concurring in the justice of refusing to believe a person insane without very 
clear evidence, and most strongly acquiescing in the impropriety of coer- 
cion and confinement except in deplorable cases, we have penned these few 
remarks in the way of calling attention to those minor mental maladies and 
deficiencies which produce so much mischief and misery, and which some- 
times pioneer far darker ills. ‘The beginning of intemperance should 
make a man pronounce himself a madman. He should not try and 
reason with himself when he knows perfectly well that his faculties are 
on this point seldom to be trusted, for that they perpetually seek in con- 
nexion with it to prove truth a lie and wisdom folly. The sensual man 
should own himself in respect of his favourite vice a madman, and should 

luck out—yes, pluck out—the eye which leads him to offend. Let him 
- fancy that he can e with himself, and moderate his desires, and 
rsuade himself—and he is lost. The gambler—ere he be utterly 
blinded -—-should pray for the removal of the insanity which has fallen 
upon him. The reckoning the cost, the calculating the risk, will but 
further enslave the flickering intellect, for will not his biased reckoning 
issue in the showing that there will be no cost, and his one-sided calcula- 
tion result in the exhibiting large gain ? In this, asin the former cases, the 
system must be the cutting off the offending member, the uprooting with 
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merciless hand every tendency to evil, the absolute prevention of oppor. 
tunity of error. And these poor, dim, feeble, wavering intellects, which 
owe much of their misery to weakness of body, can nothing be done ‘ 
for them? In these cases the physician may be of great service, and 

the afflicted ones may aid the physician b struggling and striving inces- 

santly to disperse the mists which hang a em, and by healthy and 
measured exercise to slowly gain that strength in which they are now so 
deficient. 

Forming another class to be viewed with very sad feelings are the 
men whom we have described as men in whose bosoms vice has so 
long found a home that their minds are absolutely incapable of forming a 
conception of virtue. Let us, in conclusion, dwell a little upon these 
madmen. 

Reader, may we never dare to impugn God’s justice or doubt his love. 
The prayer is needful ere you look on the scene which we are about 
to portray to you. In this wretched room, where the sun scarcely ever 
enters, where the pure breath of heaven is never known, an infant has just 
heen born. Its parents are utterly degraded; we cannot further describe 
them. The child is simply a burden, and is fed merely because to let it 
starve would be murder, and murder is punishable with death. The boy 
grows up, and every evil tendency grows with him. He may or may not 
be, in the eye of the law, dishonest, as circumstances may lead him. If* 
there be inducement, he will be dishonest without scruple. Why should 
he not be? What does he know about right and wrong? Admitting 
that even in his heart there may be some conscientious emotions, they are 
so poor and faint, so easily driven out, laughed out, and silenced, that 
they scarcely offer the slightest barrier to any enormity. wig should 
he not live in open wickedness? “Why showld@™he not drink? Why 
should he not brawl and fight? So steeped is he in wretchedness, so 
lost is he—and always has been from childhood—to self-respect, so utterly 
is he without notion of being esteemed for any good quality, so ignorant 
is he of everything beyond the fact of his existence, and the means by 
which he is enabled to live, that to his mind there weigh no reasons 
—— any vice save the possibility of detection and punishment. And 
why ~_ at theft, drunkenness, profligacy, and rioting ? Why should he 
not, if there be sufficient temptation, commit the darkest crime—murder ? 
He will no doubt escape ; but supposing he should not, and he should be 
caught and be hung—well, there will be an end of him. Life has not 
been so pleasant that he would grieve very much to part with it now 
that he has had his day, and if by ill-luck he should suffer, be it so, he 
will die game. Yes, and he is caught, and he does die game, and thus 
he finishes a life which, from first to last, has been scarce relieved by one 
ray of sunshine or one faint gleam of truth and love, 

ow, in the name of all-merciful Heaven, what can we do for such a 
wretched madman as this? Say not that he is not, we say he ts, a mad- 
man. That benighted intellect is not capable of seeing and understand- 
ing the hell on earth which in reality its miserable possessor groans in 
now, and much less capable is it of forming the poorest notion of aught 
beyond this present world. Again we say, what.can we do—what steps 
can we take—what remedial measures can we devise—what vigorous 
searching, startling treatment can we pursue, which shall have the effect 
of meeting and vanquishing this deplorable malady—this mental darkness 
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—darkness which may be felt? Much is being done, but more labour is 
called for. Every means by which the mind may be lifted from darkness 
into light ; every machinery by which instruction—wholesome, solid in- 
struction—by which recreation—cheering, beneficial] recreation—may be 
furnished, should be brought into play. If we want to win the struggle 
against vice and ignorance, we must be no sluggards. The labour is 
incessant, but the reward will be glorious. 

Reader, we hear sometimes of the last moments of a noble soldier. We 
hear of his dying efforts, of the number of the foe who fell by his hand, 
ere that hand sank powerless and the gallant spirit sped forth. And our 
sympathy is deeply moved, and our admiration evoked, for this brave man 
proved himself a true and loyal servant, and there attaches to his memory 
that respect and love which fidelity unto death will ever excite. But for 
ourselves, oh, infinitely would we rather, when we lie down at the last, see 
other forms around us than the writhing bodies of dying enemies, and 
hear other sounds than their deep-drawn groans. The vision which we 
would ask to brighten for a moment our fast-glazing eye would be the 
happy faces of those whom we may have been instrumental in saving 
from death, and the sounds which we would hope might break upon our 
ear would be the encouraging accents of those who were lost, but have 
been found, assuring us that our warfare has been accomplished, and that 
our victory is won. 

‘“‘ They that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament, 
and they that turn many to righteousness as the stars for ever and ever,” 
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THE GABERLUNZIE’S STORY. 


THE pedestrians are well-nigh at the end of a long day’s march, and 
— tarrying at the first comfortable hostelry that looms upon their 
sight. 

"Hark! what voice is that? It is the shout of that sonsie Highland 
lassie, tripping amongst the rough heather with her bonnie white feet, 
as she drives hame the kine, which she has tended through the livelong 
day. Her mountain home is the shealing, from which a column of 
white smoke is ascending. But who is this belated pedestrian, whose 
dim figure as it is neared becomes more and more distinct? His form 
is bent, and the evening breeze plays sportively with the clustering white 
locks that fell on his shoulders. Aig 

It is old Hamish M‘Nab, the gaberlunzie man of Castle Duncraig. 
He has carried that wallet, or others like it, between Duncraig and the 
neebor town for well-nigh thirty years. Yes, the gaberlunzie constitutes 
the special mode of transit for letters and newspapers, small articles in the 
= of grocery, knick-kuacks and haberdashery for the laird and leddie 

the inmates of the castle in general. At the little town (full three 






















Scots miles) a Lucky Smatrash, after the form and fashion of her in the 
is the sub-official of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, and Hamish 


from the mansion of an epistle more than twice a ; and the deceased 
baronet cared so little about the great outer world and its concerns that 
he only took in a couple of papers, the résemé of the week. But Hamish 

that as he received his maintenance, and had certain prescribed 
functions to perform, it was his bounden duty to go and come. 

Hamish had, like most of the Scottish peasantry, been bred to a strict 
observance of religious truths. His parents were poor and godly, and 
they reared their offspring with a rigid reference to the Big Ha’ Bible. 
His duty towards his superiors was, with him, second to his towards 

It was a pleasant thing to have a daily crack o’ gossip with this Mrs. 
Smatrash, and if there was no letter to carry or to bring his conscience 
was at ease. He had a thousand times counted the paces from the castle 
gate to the neebor town, and his speed was so ordered that he arrived at 
each termination with an exactness that might have done credit to a mail- 
train on the Great Western. 

“Well, my good man, you are just returning,” said Browning, 
blithely ; “and what a beautiful evening.” 

** It is—it is, for the time o’ year ye ken.” 

“Can you tell me if there is a comfortable inn not far distant ?” 

“The clachan at Duncraig is weel enough. But ablins no’ fit for 
gentles like yersel.” 

* And how far may it be from tlfis ?” 

* Three English miles at least,” said the old man, considerately. 

“T suppose you perform this journey very often, as you have the 
letters ?” 

* Twice a day. In winter I’m at hame afore dark.” 

* Quite right. It would be unpleasant to be benighted at your age.” 

* Auld Hamish M‘Nab wadna min’ if he were on the braid muirs at 
twael o’ the nicht. A gude conscience, laddie, maketh bauld the heart. 
I'd sconner the carl as wadna daur being out i’ the gloamin frights he 
were Brippit awa’ with ghaists and bogles !” 

“ For my part,” replied Browning, with a smile, “ I ever deemed such 
things old women’s fables.” 

“‘ Aweel—aweel. Ablins I dinna care muckle about the cleishmaclaver 
or a pack o’ auld daft bellums an’ toytie taupies wi’ their warlocks an’ 
their trashtrie !” 

“ Then you don’t believe in such things ?” 

“I dinna say that a’ togither. I didna say there were no’ sich things 
as ghaists. Maybe they sometimes come back to airth to warn us men 
frae sin. Naethin’ we're tault is impossible wi’ Ane aboon !” 

nh peeess you have known much of Castle Duncraig for many 
years ¢” 

“ Ever since I was a wee bid laddie.” 

“Indeed! You were born then on the estate ?” 

“No exactly. But at the neebor town where we have come frae the 
noo ” 


“ And how long have you been employed at Duncraig ?” 


é 
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“ A’ my life. Wae's me, I’se getting auld an’ no worth my crowdie. 
I feel as gif anither Lamas wad blaw out the spark o’ life—as gif anither 
simmer wad see puir auld Hamish sleepin’ in the cauld kirkyird.” 

“ Having a long life in the neighbourhood, you will know much 
about the and its former possessors ?”” 

“ Ay, that be true eneuch.” 

“ Are there no traditions connected with it which you remember, and 
which might be interesting to a traveller? With such ancient places 
there are generally connected some romantic legends.” 

The old man, who had hitherto been silent, came to a full stop, then 
made an effort to resume his tardy pace, first shrugging up his shoulders 
and enumerating a significant affirmative. 

“These gentlemen and myself would like to hear some story on the 
past by so venerable a chronicler. It would enliven our walk.” 

The ancient man wended his way in silence. 

‘*T ca’ to min’ aye tale, an’ it’s true eneuch,” said he, at length, and 
seriously, 

“Then pray Jet us hear it. But here is the wicker-flask. Regale 
yourself with a drop.” 

“‘Ablins ye gentles will think an’ auld carl’s rigmarole fashions. A 
puir, feckless boddie like mysel canna tell tales o’ lang syne to gie 
plesure to the like o’ ye. Staumerels like Hamish M‘Nab may preach 
haivers or sing crambo-clinks at a smyterie, or to skellums or Lelpie- 
limmers, but no to southeran gentles !” 

** Make no such excuses, Hamish. You will have in us attentive 
listeners,” returned Browning. 

The story that Hamish told shall, for the convenience of the southeran 
reader, be given with less Scotticisms than the old gaberlunzie con- 
ferred upon it. 

Well-nigh a century has now passed away since the incidents about 
to be recounted are said to have occurred. The traditional stories 
treasured up by the Scottish peasantry are handed down from generation 
to generation with an exactitude of circumstance and a minuteness of 
detail verily surprising. These tales are so rife in every part of the 
country that there is not a remarkable natural object nor a time-corroded 
pile which has not associated with it something of the romantic. 

The manse at the clachan, three Scots’ miles from Duncraig, was at 
the period referred to even an humbler home than those of the poorer 
Scottish clergy at the present time. The modest kirk, with its low, 
square, grey tower, stood in a little dell on the southern confines of the 
hamlet. A clump of some half-dozen beech-trees waved above the hoary 
pile as loftily and wide-spreading as they did in the days of the 
Covenanters. At the western extremity of that little enclosure, a wicker 
gate conducted into the garden of the manse, where flowers, vegetables, 
and medicinal herbs grew luxuriantly under the fostering care of pains- 
taking hands. The house was a low, gable-pointed, straw-thatched 
building, and during the summer season clinging clamatis and sweet- 
smelling woodbine festooned the diamond-paned lattices. Here and there, 
in emulous display of their floral garlands, they pertinaciously climbed to 
the‘lichen-covered roof. Within, a primitive plainness pervaded, and if a 
godly virtue reigned here it was certainly untempted by many of the 
pomps and vanities of the outer world. 











This minister of the gospel was one Walter Greme. Walter in his 
early days had ever been deemed a cannie lad, and much of that erudition 
which he soon to evince was ired mainly by self-culture. His 
abilities were known to the neighbouring laird, and the great man 
appointed Walter to be dominie to his own sons. With the scanty savings 
amassed through such servitude, he repaired during the sessions to Glas- 

w, and in the intervening periods sought employment as a teacher. 

ing at length finished his curriculum, he was, in the regular 
of Presbyterian form, licensed to preach, and after some years had elapsed 
he was nominated to the place where we now find him. 

The emolument was small; so was his cure. When in penury and 
battling with a stern and repulsive world, he fell in love, and became en- 

to one who had not a baubee for her dowry. But there was no 
sordid selfishness in Walter; he was full of honour as of affection. 
— every trial he remained unchanged. Ultimately they were 
ied, and one child, a chubby, dimple-chinned little rogue was the 
sole fruit of their union. He was named Alexander, but his common 
appellative was Alick—in early days, little Alick. 
he Lady Douglas, the mistress of Castle Duncraig of that day, was 
not unlike certain amateur religionist ladies in the present. She was a 
determined bigot, and would have died at Bothwell Brig with martyr 
ism. 

The minister of the clachan was a frequent visitor at the castle, and 
though Sir Murdoch Douglas cared little about the welfare of the national 
church, he ever received his pastor with neighbourly courtesy, and even 
warm-hearted cordiality. He was aware that nothing afforded her ladyship 
greater delight than to rail at every form of religion save her own, and 
to exult in the consoling reflection that she was fortunately within the 
pale of the elect. 

When Alick had arrived at the age of six or seven, he very frequently 
accompanied his father to Duncraig. Little Marion, the baronet’s only 
child, who was about the lad’s own age, and he became intimate com- 
panions. Marion was naturally a timid, gentle, affectionate child. Though 
not decidedly pretty, she was quick, perceptive, and intelligent. She and 
Alick played at a variety of childish games, and many were the hours 
they spent in happy pastime together, whilst the minister and Lady 
Douglas discussed, with all the energy of their impassioned characters, 
knotty points connected with the Presbyterian Church and the Presby- 
terian creed. 

“ Marion, my ain darlin’,” Lady Douglas observed one day to her little 
daughter, “I hae just been saying to Maister Graeme that his Alick shall 
come and stay at the castle for a week or twa, and then ye can play 

ther the whole day lang. Wouldna ye like Alick to come, my cheild?” 

“T should indeed, mamma, if Maister Greme will allow him. Would 
you like to come to Duncraig, Alick ?” continued the little fairy, as she 
peered into the boy’s face. 

“Yes, Marion; once there, we will sail the ship in the Duncraig burn ! 
May I come to the castle, father ? Will mother no hinder me ?”’ asked 
Alick, penny 

“I hae nae objections, nor will your mother, my bairnie, and I am 
sure the Leddie o’ Duncraig will be watchfu’ ower ye as if ye were her 
ain "! 
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«I'm to come, Marion—I’m to come!” said Alick, clapping his hands 
and running round his little playmate, who bore the mimic ship, as she 
stood anxiously listening to the conversation. 

Alick came ; he remained three weeks, and frequently were these visits 
repeated. As they became older, the mutual pleasure of being in one 
another’s presence grew with their growth, and strengthened with their 
strength. 

—_ of darkness ere long over-shadowed the castle. Lady Doe 
after a brief illness, died. On ber death-bed she deplored the loss which 
her demise would prove to Marion. There were no relations in whom 
she had confidence. She lamented the trust of her child to strangers. 
She extracted a promise from the baronet that Marion should, during the 
first two or three years of her bereavement, be placed under the care of 
Walter and his wife. Sir Murdoch complied with the request. He had 
the greatest respect for those tried and pious people ; besides, they would 
take an interest in the child not to be ens on the part of hirelings. 

During the time which the young heiress remained at the manse, that 
holy home was the abode of unmixed content. The allowance made for 
Marion’s board and initiating instructions, was a welcome addition to the 
minister’s income. The half of such proceeds he stowed away for unex- 
pected eventualities. 

When her eleventh birthday had passed, a stranger arrived at Castle 
Duncraig. This was an accomplished gouvernante, who was intended 
henceforth to take charge of Marion. Marion sighed, and said again and 
again she could not endure the thoughts of leaving the manse. The day 
of parting came. She shed tears of bitterness—so did Walter, so did Mrs, 
Graeme, and so, indeed, did little Alick ! 

‘You will come to the castle and see me, won’t you, Alick? Yes, you 
will come often ?” 

“ ] will, Marion—I will !” 

He did go to Duncraig, but not so frequently as he wished. Walter's 
visits to the castle were far more seldom. Sir Murdoch needed not his 
pious ministrations, and the English gouvernante had no penokant for 
Calvinistic discussions. Marion often talked about Alick, and whenever 
she did so her little heart heaved quickly, and she then became pensive 
and disquieted. When she called Alick her brother, the gouvernante 
chided her, and requested that she would speak of him as Alexander 
Grame, assuring her it was improper to call him brother. 

Time wore away, and the boy’s journeyings to the castle became more 
infrequent still. ~ (on Sabbath little Marion and the precise gouvernante 
attended the kirk, and very generally accompanied by the Laird o’ Dun- 
craig. The baronet had not forgotten the parental attentions of Mr. and 
Mrs. Greme. He seldom omitted walking with the minister and his 
wife to the manse. The gouvernante and Mr. Graeme discoursed together 
on divers subjects complacently and calmly. And what said Alick to 
Marion? Little, merry, fairy thing ! she ran about with her foster-brother, 
peeped with sunny smile into his fine open face, and indeed the twain 
were “very blest.” 

Thus did matters progress until young Graeme was on’the eye of his 
fifteenth birthday, Aspiring to a vocation beyond the narrow sphere in 
which he had been brought up, he determined on the life of a sailor. The 
boy saw, or fancied he saw, through the dangers of the profession he had 
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chosen, fortuno and happiness. That ha)»piness, however, was never un- 
ies * pouded. Th hful lo th 

A i was ap . e yout vers met,—tre 
embraced, 5 aly wee Marion retraced her to the 
threshold of father’s silent and sorrowful, but none knew the 
feelings she nurtured. The boy-lover, with a wide world before him, and 
ful! ot enthusiasm as of affection, set out on his destiny ! 

Ca the following morning Alick and his father set off for Glasgow. 
A few days subsequently the young sailor with smothered sigh and 

i sailed down the Clyde, outward-bound, to traverse dreary 
seas and visit distant shores in the Nancy Dawson. 

Years glided past, end Marion had never heard directly from Alick. It 
was true that on one or two occasions ner father had questioned Mr. 
Greme about his son. The minister's reply to these interrogatories was 
that the Naney Dawson was trading with foreign ports. Poor Marion 
listened nervously to these replies. She wondered why Alick had not 
written. 


On the neighbouring estate lived Archibald Campbell, a scion of the 
time-ho house of M‘Callum More. Like many Svotch landed pro- 
prietors, he preferred being addressed by his territorial possessions. His 
residence being Laverockbrae Priory, he was generally styled Laverock- 
brae. He had one child, a boy. 

Laverockbrae was rich, and Sir Murdoch, with much worldly wisdom, 
conceived that the broad lands of the priory would supply a goodly 
tribute in support of the bride. Castle Duncraig was heritable by heirs 
male, hence there was no chance of leaving an immediate descendant to 
his paternal towers unless he again married, and he was now too old to 
think of another wife. Laverockbrae, on the other hand, deemed the 
baronet’s daughter a good match, for Marion was a Douglas. The laird 
was proud and ambitious. This project tallied with all his aspirations. 
The parents settled the matter with as much ease as two fat burghers 
could drive a bargain in the Salt-market of Glasgow. 

When the laird had put the plan in a clear and intelligible manner be- 
fore the mental vision of his son Archy—when he had expatiated grand- 
iloquently on the renown and high blood of the house of Duncraig, only 

wm | by that of Campbell—when he had showered praises on the 
amiable virtues and distinguishing qualities of Marion, Archie, who had 
been no inattentive listener, became silent. The former concluded by a 
most felicitous hit: “ But it’s no use talking, laddie,” said he, shaking 
his head, “ye couldna win her. The muckle sought after heiress o’ the 
like o’ Duneraig will no throw hersel awa’ upon plain, untitled Archie 
Campbell !” 

Young Arehie’s mettle was roused. It was a work of supererogation to 
tell him of Marion’s charms. The thoughts of winning her hand had 
already flitted across his mind. Now his ambition was roused; he vowed 
he would have her ! 

Marion gave no encouragement to the young suitor’s advances. 
Archie persevered. The baronet grew irate, admonished, persuaded, at 

insisted on a concession to his wishes. 
nother twelvemonth passed away, but no news from Alick. She 
began to conclude he had forgotten her. 
Archie continued his attentions, and from being positively disliked he 














began by degrees to become tolerable. Sir Murdoch argued, entreated, 
threatened. In an evil hour Marion gave a reluctant consent. She felt 
in that promise that the dream of her life had passed. She took comfort 
in the reflection, that if she had immolated her own peace on the shrine 
of parental duty, she had, on the other hand, appeased the anger of, and 
given happiness to, her father. 

It was decided tnat the nuptials should be solemnised soon after the 
advent of the new year, and Castle Duncraig became the scene of busy 


There was a strange report, now brought by a raven-croaking hag who 
carried abroad all evi! tidings on her tongue, that the Nancy Dawson had 
moored at Port Glasgow. The intelligence paled young Archie’s lips, and 
roused fierce feelings in his breast. 

New Year’s-eve in Scotland was in those days, as now, a night of mirth 
and jollity. The wassail-bowl and peg-cup passed quickly round. Dun- 
craig was the scene of this annual merriment. Marion’s health, coupled 
with that of the bridegroom elect, was drunk with boisterous enthusiasm. 
If she was destined to be as happy as they all now wished her, she would, 
indeed, be blessed! They pledged the youthful pair with overflowing cups, 
and devoutly hoped that ere another New Year’s-eve the young leddie o’ 
Duncraig would be a wife and mother! 

Hark! hush! The bold grew timid—the blithe looked grave. A shriek 
—a heart-piercing, blood-congealing shriek, swept down the chimney ! 
What could it be? The pibroch ceased—the wassail-bowl stood un- 
touched on the board. After a while, the festivities were resumed, but 
with less spirit than before this startling occurrence. 

Morning came, bright and clear—the storm had passed—the winds 
were hushed. Marion had not slept. She arose, and resolved on cooling 
her throbbing temples by a walk to an adjacent eminence. Quitting the 
castle, she soon gained the base of the tumulus. She stopped ‘suddenly, 
with a start! Her eyes were fixed on the ground. What did she see? 
A drop—a crimson drop—another—and another—many! She pro- 
ceeded—and then halted again! An uneven heap is neared—a sno 
hillock. Urged by an irresistible impulse she swept off the snow, and a 
noble form was revealed. The features were those of Alick Grame, and 
she fell fainting on the ice-cold body of her slaughtered lover. 

Sir Murdoch descended to his breakfast. Marion was not there. 
A domestic, who had seen her pass out by the postern and over the moat 
bridge, was despatched to summon her to the morning meal. ‘The man 
traced her steps to the eminence called the Kelpie Knowe. ‘There he 
found her bereft of reason—now laughing wildly, now screaming fear- 
fully. She was conducted, reluctantly, slowly, towards the castle, and 
she re-entered her father’s halls a maniac. 

Days, weeks, months wear away. ‘The bridal attire has not been put 
on. The wrinkle-visaged crone, who secretly curses the giver of the 
bread she hath long eaten, feels a malevolent pride in having first told of 
the arrival of the Nancy Dawson. She sees the tapéstry wave in the 
cold castle hall, and presages that long will it be ere that be the home of 
joy and rejoicing. No nuptial ceremony is there to resound—those 
towers are destined to long be a living grave ! 

Years, dreary years, passed by. Sir Murdoch and Laverockbrae had 
been called to their fathers. Archie was an absentee in foreign lands. 
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Another branch of the family of Douglas resided at Duncraig. In a 
remote chamber of the north-eastern wing of that venerable vile might 
be seen a diminutive shrivelled-up old woman, who looked emaciated, 
careworn, and older than she really was. She was tended by a matronly 
antique domestic. The former would sit for hours gazing out of the 
mullioned window, and the prospect without never wearied her. _ She 
never smiled, never wept. If she ever did utter a sentence, it was always 
the same—*“ I found him on the Knowe!” She lived a few weeks beyond 
her fiftieth birthday, though dead to the world well-nigh thirty years. 
Such was the sad fate of Marion Douglas ! 

After a long period it was discovered that as soon as the Nancy 
Dawson reached Port Glasgow, Alick, in all the restlessneso of his 
nature, set out for Argyllshire. He was told that young Campbell 
was about to wed her whom he had loved best in the world. He 
discovered that the gouvernante had intercepted his letters He had 
a fierce meeting with Archie. He demanded a declaration of such 
fact in the presence of Marion, and to hear from her own lips if she 
preferred his rival. Archie declined the proposal. High words en- 
sued. The two hot-blooded young men resolved on settling the dispute 
by arms. They were not to meet at the Knowe, which was so near 
the castle, but the rendezvous was to be some two-miles from Duncraig. 
Night was selected, so that, whoever fell, none would know by whose 
hand the deed was done. From misapprehension, Archibald Campbell 
was not exact to his time. lick, in frenzied impatience, walked on and 
on, until the duellists chanced to meet on the tumulus which has already 
been described. 

The inheritor of Laverockbrae never married. Once in every seven 
years he visited his estate, but so long as he sojourned in this district he 
was restless and unhappy. He wore out life a wanderer in other lands, 
Walter Greeme and his wife were at first prostrated by their bereavement, 
but time mitigated their sorrow. Their pious minds found consolation 
in the hope of that hereafter, where spiritual natures shall be reunited 
for ever ! 

Such was the story of Hamish M‘Nab, the ancient gaberlunzie. 





After an absence of ten days the pedestrians returned to Edinburgh, 
with frames refreshed and spirits full of vigour, to commence the summer 
session. Though Browning had not caught as many fishes as would at 
one count have filled his pannier ; though Sam had collected no new 
specimen for his friend Dr. M‘Mallows; though Justus had made no 
other sketch save that of the kirk at Mid-Calder; though Roderick had 
met with no round towers like those famous structures in Ireland ; and 
though Heberden’s thick note-book did not show one ink:-stained line 
on its pages—yet each and all were satisfied. When D’r. M‘Mallows 
heard of his friends’ return, he left a soiled card, and s message for 
Browning, to the effect that he would drop in some early evening to 
hear particulars. He kept his word. The leaden tobacco-box, the clean 
pipes, and Glenlivet were again in requisition. The learned M‘Mallows 
was delighted at the descriptions of field and fall. He regretted, how- 
ever, that his favourite pupils had not heard his scientific prelections on 
crimson-tipped daisies and golden king-cups, and sorely grieved that they 
had not been present to hear his final address. 





Caradgmyre’ 


PRISON HOURS. 


M. Sarntive. when writing “ Pic-iola,” dis,layed a profound know- 
ledge of human nature, for he knew tliat all we childrea, of larger and 
smaller givowth, had a predilection for reading about the n.iseries of 
prisoners. The Memoirs of Baron ‘Irenck and those sf Latude tes- 
tified, during the iast century, the eagerness of thie public for this species 
of literature, in which the interest is so striking A peculiar, M, Sain- 
tine, however, had no need to accumulate in this prison biography the 
miracles of industry, address, and perseverance which omanate from 
love of liberty, the gigantic cord-ladders woven out of linen, the instru- 
ments of deliverance fashioned with a clumsy knife, the passages dug 
through the rock by the help of an iron candlestick, tho breaches nade 
through a ten-foot wall, the enormous bars sawed by means of a watch- 
spring; in a word, the incredible evasions effected by night or in open 
day, almost beneath the eyes of gaolers and sentinels, in spite of doors, 
bolts, locks, and all the formidable machinery of a state prison. M. 
Saintine chose, on the contrary, a prisoner resigned to his fate, who 
made no attempt to escape, and ended by becoming happier in prison 
than he had ever been in the midst of the vain pleasures and noisy illu- 
sions of the world. M. Saintine concentrated the interest of his drama 
upon a flower, which is the pure heroine of a romance. 

Few prisoners, however, may be cited who have revealed an intense 
affection for flowers, because the objects of their passion, so natural to a 
solitary man, were not permitted to them. A prison, in truth, is badly 
suited to the exigencies of horticulture, and no plant would flourish in 
the stifling atmesphere of a dungeon. In the narrow yards, where state 
prisoners obtained, with — difficulty, leave to inhale a fresh current of 
air, even a daisy would have died, for plants cannot exist without sun-. 
shine and air; they never grow accustomed to mephitic vapours and 
darkness, and the hardiest among them would have perished on the day 
after their entrance to the Bastille. The great Condé, who was a state 
prisoner at Vincennes in 1650, had, however, flowers to console him. 
Cardinal Mazarin was, therefore, no cruel or pitiless enemy. The prince 
formed a small parterre in the prison moat beneath the windows of his 
prison, where he paid particular attention to a brilliant group of carna- 
tions, of which he was almost as proud as of his victories. Mademoiselle 
de Scudéry, having been permitted to visit him, found him, without hat 
or coat, engaged in gardening: she felt a great degree of admiration, 
and improvised the following neat verses, w ich served for a long time 
as an inscription to the garden of the great Condé: 

En voyant ces eillets qu’un illustre guerrier 
Arrosa d’une main qui gagna des batailles, 
Souviens-toi qu’Apolion batissait des murailles, 
Et ne t’étonne pas que Mars soit jardinier. 


Cardinal de Retz, who took Condé’s place at Vincennes, did” nét in- 
herit his en, for Mazarin feared lest the activity and boldness of his 
political rival might find instruments of deliverance in the rake and hoe. 
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The cardinal, who was kept in view in his room, preferred playing 
draughts or chess with his rdians to reading his breviary. He was 
planning his escape, and calling to mind the circumstances of Fiesco’s 
conspiracy, which he had proposed as his model. He had not yet thought 
about writing his Memoirs. Yet; the cacoéthes scribendi is very great 
in prison with all those who know how to wield a pen; but as the regu- 
lations of state prisons forbade this mode of amusement, all the prisoners 
invented ingenious processes to make up for the deficiency of pen, ink, 
and paper, which were rigorously refused them in the name of the king. 
Pellisson-Fontanier, whose devotion to the surintendant Fouquet, sent 
to the Bastille at the same time with that illustrious victim to Louis 
Quatorze’s hatred, would not have found the courage to support the fear- 
ful punishment of solitary confinement for more than a year, had not 
necessity taught him some of those inventions which are traditional in 
state prisons. He covered the whitewashed walls of his room with 
writing, then he wrote on the lead-work of the windows with the point 
of a pin, and when he had traced his thoughts on all the pages of stones, 
lead, and wood which his prison offered, he made ink by pounding burnt 
crusts in wine; he drew a feather from his palliasse, and wrote his literary 
effusions between the lines and on the margin of a few pious books which 
were left to him in the hope that they would induce him to betray his 
benefactor and friend. But it was not enough to be able to write during 
five years of harsh captivity ; Pellisson, who thus sacrificed himself to his 
friendship by loudly taking the part of the surintendant, wanted some 
one to love. A German was placed about his person as a spy, but he 
could not resist the seductive eloquence and warmth of the prisoner. 
This German even went so far as to further the correspondence which he 
was intended to intercept, and it was through his generous assistance that 
Pellisson 9 from the depths of the Bastille, that admirable 
apology which saved Fouquet’s head. 

After having gained the love of a spy, Pellisson found it easier to tame 
a spider. This insect had drawn its webs over the bars of the grating 
which allowed light and air to enter the cell : he spared it the trouble of 
watching for its prey by placing half-dead flies on the edge of the 
grating, which the spider came down to fetch. It soon grew accustomed 
to this system, and soon ventured to come and take its prey out of Pel- 
lisson’s hand. He continued his experiments in spider education, and it 
soon came to its master’s hand, not merely at his voice, but at the sound 
of a fife played by a Basque who watched him. It would walk familiarly 
on Pellisson’s knees, and seemed to be grateful to the man who treated it 
with so much kindness. It was no longer a spider in Pellisson’s eyes : 
it was a friend, a companion in misfortune, a state prisoner. We cannot 
believe that a governor of the Bastille, M. de Besemaux, had the bar- 
barity to trample underfoot this companion of an unhappy man. It would 
be almost a crime, the more odious as it could only be suggested by base 
and stupid cruelty: but a brutal and half-intoxicated turnkey was pro- 
bably the an meee of this murder, which drew from the prisoner this 
mournful exclamation: ‘Ah, sir, you have caused me greater pain than 


ou could produce by all the tortures in the world. I would rather you 
had killed me !” 
The surintendant Fouquet, condemned to perpetual imprisonment, 
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which he underwent at Pignerol for nineteen years, from 1661 to 1680, 
the period of his death, also tamed a spider, if we may believe the 
testimony of a famous prisoner, almost his contemporary, Constantin 
de Renneville ; but there is too great an analog bowen Pellisson’s 
spider and this one, which Saint-Mars is also aa to have killed, say- 
ing to Fouquet, that “ prisoners like himself were unworthy the slightest 
relaxation,” for us not to recognise the same tradition referred to two 
different persons. Indeed, Saint-Mars, lieutenant of the king in the 
citadel of Pignerol, would not have dared to display such an excess of 
mean and insolent cruelty towards a prisoner whom he had orders to treat, 
on the contrary, with great distinction; and, besides, Fouquet would have 
feared to make himself a laughing-stock to the pa oe, indulging in 
such frivolous pursuits. Fouquet only applied himself to grave and austere 
occupations : he read a few approved devotional works chosen by the king 
and his ministers: the Bible, the works of Saint Jéréme, and other 
fathers of the Church; and he had great difficulty in obtaining permis- 
sion to have the History of France, the Dictionary of Rhymes, and a 
Pharmacopeia. Fouquet remained for more than sixteen years without 
quitting his room, and without communicating with any one save a valet, 
who was bound to share his perpetual imprisonment, and only quit it 
with death, according to the terrible language of Louvois. During these 
sixteen years he varied his occupations to prevent the inroads of despair. 
He had an indefatigable ardour for writing, in spite of the strict watch 
kept over him by order of the king. He made on out of chicken bones, 
and ink of soot mixed with wine. He first of all covered all the books he 
was allowed with writing: when his books were taken away, he wrote on 
waste paper, and hid his MSS. beneath his bed and in the back of his 
easy-chair. These writings were discovered, and the means of makin 
fresh ones were taken from him: then he wrote on his ribbons, handker- 
chiefs, and the lining of his coats. He was dressed in brown, and onl 
dark ribbons were allowed him, but it was all of no use. The minister 
replied to the complaints of Saint-Mars, that it was very difficult to find 
a remedy for this fury for writing. At length a few books were allowed 
Fouquet, which were carefully examined when he requested to have them 
changed, and it was found that he wrote on the margin of these books in 
invisible inks, which came out on being held to the fire. At length the 
authorities were worn out, and were compelled to tolerate this persevering 
disobedience, which nothing could prevent. 

Fouquet then recommenced his writing with renewed activity, and 
completed a great number of works in prose and verse, the greater portion 
relating to moral and ascetic matters. Some were given to his son after 
his decease, and thus transmitted to Louis XIV. It was asserted that 
some of them saw light under the name of the Jesuit Father Bouland, 
and we find in the best known of them, “ Conseils de la Sagesse de 
Salomon,” the sentiments of resignation and Christian philosophy which 
lightened the weight of this unjust captivity. Fouquet, although con- 
tinually confined, was doubtlessly enabled to procure many of the salutary 
plants which grew on the mountains; for he resumed his pharmaceutical 
studies which he had formerly carried on with his revered mother, who 

so many secrets for the cure of diseases, and employed them 
for the relief of the poor. Fouquet gave lessons in chemistry to 
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the valet imprisoned with him, and, during the last hours of his life, had 
the satisfaction—very sweet for a Christian temper like his—of aiding 
one of his most pitiless gaolers. Louvois asked him for an eye-wash, 
called eau de casse-lunettes, which he was in the habit of distilling. But 
at this period the prisoner of Pignerol saw the rigour of his imprisonment 
usdeahy hind. He was permitted to walk on the ramparts and dine 
with the officers: his wife, children, and friends were allowed to visit him, 
and a pardon would soon have been granted him, had he not died suddenly 
on the 23rd of March, 1680. 

Lauzun, the celebrated lover of Mademoiselle, Duchesse de Mont- 

nsier, was a state prisoner at Pignerol at the same time as Fouquet, 

ut he had no thought of indulging in the same relaxation. Frivolous, 
ignorant, and capricious, he read and wrote nothing. He continually 
tried to gain over by magnificent promises the soldiers who stood sentry 
at his windows and the servants who entered his room, and thus caused 
the ruin of several, who, being accused of complicity with the prisoner, 
were summarily shot. When the unlucky issue of these tentatives had 
proved to him their futility, he tried other modes of killing time. By 
means of a telescope, which he had secretly procured, he passed whole 
days in examining the country to be seen from his windows. When the 
governor took this away from him, he retaliated by offering him the 
st insults; and lastly he grew so passionately attached to his toilet 
that he remained for hours before a glass, lost in contemplation of his 
handsome face. He had obtained leave to have perruques, lace, and 
jewellery sent him from Paris, and he only wanted the occasion to display 
them. Ata later date, Louis XIV., yielding to the prayers of Made- 
moiselle, who could not be consoled for the loss of her * Bees Lauzun,” 
ameliorated the lot of the prisoner, and allowed him to have four horses, 
which he rode about the court-yards of the citadel. 

After thirty years’ experience in the management of state prisoners, 
Saint- Mars was transferred from the Ile Sainte- Marguerite to the Bastille ; 
but as he found in this fortress, which was very densely populated, the rules 
much more lax than those he had laid down, according to the king’s secret 
instructions, for Fouquet and Lauzun, he did not deem it necessary to reform 
the internal organisation of the Bastille. The prisoners were generally 
handed over to the caprices of the subaltern guardians: they lived together 
in rooms, and had thus the consolation of seeing human faces and hearing 
human voices. At times, it is true, discord broke out among those whom 
misfortune should have made brothers, and horrible quarrels necessitated 
their separation, which they would vainly have asked as a favour. In 
these chambrées, where as many as five prisoners were together, con- 
versation was almost permanent. After having told their history and 
reason of incarceration, the unhappy men talked about their plans or 
hopes of release, but frequently one of them, branded as a spy, put a 
check on the conversation. Aen one then kept his resentment to 
himself, for any imprudent word would have found an echo in the cabinet 
of the governor of the Bastille or the lieutenant of police. Dangerous 
prisoners were confined separately in small cells beneath the leaden roof 
of the tower, or in frightful dungeons contiguous to the moats. 

One of these prisoners, Constantin de Renneville, has revealed to us 
in his “ Inquisition Frangaise,” the sufferings of every description to 
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which a long stay at the Bastille had initiated him: he has become the 
hstoringrapher of his companions in misery, by telling us what was his 
own fate during eleven years of captivity. He composed verses with 
great facility, and in addition to the poems which he traced between the 
lines of a New Testament, by means of a pen made of a fish bone, dipped 
into a mixture of wine, sugar, and soot, he papered the walls of every 
room in the Bastille with his sonnets, rondeaux, and madrigals. He it 
was, too, who invented the mode of “ speaking with a stick,” to commu- 
nicate with the inmates of the adjoining rooms, a mysterious language, 
which the traditions of the Bastille faithfully preserved among the pri- 
soners. This language was produced by striking the wall or ceiling with 
a log of wood, according to the rank that each letter occupied in the 
alphabet. Thus, one blow for a, two for 5, and so on up to z, which was 
represented by twenty-four blows, Constantin de Renneville and his 
pupils succeeded in executing this manceuvre with so much rapidity and 
address, that they carried on long conversations in spite of the thickness 
of the walls, the vigilance of the sentries, and the wrath of the turnkeys. 
But Renneville relied most during his captivity on the perusal and medi- 
tation of sacred books. ‘I read and a | my New Testament,” he 
writes, ‘ with all the respect and attention that so holy a book deserves ; 
and as I read, I found that hidden manna which redoubles the hunger 
the more of it is eaten. I discovered those lights which are hidden from 
the eyes of the world...... During the first month of my imprison- 
ment, I read the whole of the New Testament nine times, and the last 
time I read it was with more avidity than the previous one.” He does 
not tell us that he ever attempted to form a private society of rats, mice, 
and spiders, which have always access to the most impenetrable state 
prisons, we merely find him attracting pigeons into his room, and fasten- 
ing notes under their wings in the hope that these would fall into the 
hands of a friend or some sympathising stranger. The governor of the 
Bastille, Bernaville, successor to Saint- Mars, having been warned of the 
messages which the pigeons bore in this way to the prisoners, ordered 
them all to be killed, and the nests destroyed about the Bastille. 

A prisoner named Liard, whom Constantin de Renneville had as his 
companion in his room and cell, had tamed rats, which eat and slept 
with him. This man, who was accused of having published libels against 
the king and court, had not a friend in the world, and had become at- 
tached to his prison by the affection which he had inspired among these 
vile animals; he even cursed any one who was sent to share the “ stone 
jerkin” in which he was rotting on his straw. He knew them all by the 
names he had given them, and could distinguish them one from the other. 
One was called Ratapan, another le Goulu, a third le Friand, and so on. 
When he dined, you might see all these rats come round his dish and 
make a horrible disturbance, while he tried to keep them on friendly 
terms. ‘Come, Goulu,” he would say to one, “ you eat too fast. Let 
le Friand come up to have his share. Why didst thou bite Ratapan ?” 
And he tried to lecture these indocile brutes as if they had been gifted 
with intelligence. “If I had killed one of those villanous animals,” 
adds the eye-witness, “he would have flown at my throat. It was a 
pleasure which diverted me many times, to see him call these brutes by 
theirnames. You might see them come out of their holes as if to receive 
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orders ; he gave them a ee of bread, after which he sent them 
back to their holes by giving a gentle tap on the tail.” 

Rats and mice played a great in the amusement and affection of 
prisoners, but when the talented Mademoiselle de Lannoy, better known 
as Madame de Stat'l, was taken to the Bastille after the discovery of the 
Cellamare conspiracy, she could not overcome her repugnance to these 
animals, and, therefore, invoked the protection of cats, whom she was 
fond of. “I did not feel in prison,” she says in her Memoirs, “ that 
ennui which is generally apprehended. I guaranteed myself 
against it when I grew calmer, by the occupations which I prescribed to 
myself, and by all the amusements that offered, and which I took good 
care to benefit by. It is not the importance of things which renders 
them precious, but the need we have of them. I was astonished at the 
interest I derived from a cat, for which I had asked merely for the sake 
of delivering me from the mice by which I was persecuted. This cat 
gave birth to several kittens, and these again to others. I had the time 
to watch ‘several generations. This charming family gambolled and 
danced before me, with which I was greatly diverted, although I had 
never before loved any sort of animal.” Misfortune produces kindness 
in even the driest hearts: Mademoiselle de Lannoy, who could not keep 
a friend at court, remained faithful to her cats in prison. 

But, generally, the period of captivity was not sufficiently prolonged 
for the prisoner to have recourse to this species of distraction: the usual 


effect of a lettre de cachet did not exceed a few months, during which 
the prisoner lived too much out of the prison by reminiscences aud hope 
to try to take root by custom and affection. Reading occupied nearly 


the entire time of the prisoners, who only too often became pensioners of 
the Bastille for the books they had written or published. The Abbé 
Lenglet Dufresnoy, who paid seven or eight visits to the state prisons, 
ingenuously declared that he had ever found such opportunity for work 
elsewhere, and whenever he saw the royal exempt come in to arrest him, 
he only asked permission to get ready his linen, books, and MSS.; then 
he wrote to his publisher, “I shall soon finish my work: I am being 
taken, by order of his majesty, to my study.” In the Bastille, Freret re- 
read with profit all the old authors, and prepared a Chinese Grammar ; 
Voltaire planned several tragedies, and meditated on his literary future ; 
Marmontel wrote his Contes .Voraux. At Vincennes, Fréron, who 
could not imagine that he was reading Ovid in the story of the “‘ Miracles 
of Saint Ovidius,” which had been brought him by a jesuitic equivoque, 
spent the day in digesting the wine that he drank in the morning ; “ to 
be in a condition,” as he said, “to endure that terrible preacher, the 
donjon of Vincennes.” Diderot stole slates, infused them in wine, and, by 
means of a toothpick, wrote on the pages of his Plato his Philosophic 
Essay on the reigns of Claudius and Nero. The Abbé Prieur, who was 
forced for sheer amusement to comment on and refute Vailly’s French 
Grammar, on the bed where he was dying, could not obtain from the 
lieutenant of police a New Testament in Greek and Latin to “ sanctify 
his sufferings.” 

But these were all men of letters and philosophers, who were treated 
with some degree of indulgence, because they would always quit the 
prison with a pen in their hands. But those prisoners who were not 
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cared for, or who had the powerful vengeance of some t lord to con- 
tend against, fell back again into the carte of the old Bastille, where 
the moral torture surpassed the physical. How many miserable wretches 
were slowly assassinated by indolence and brutality in those gloomy 
cachots where Latude languished for thirty-two years! What a home 
was that, in those stony cells which the light never visited, and the 
poisoned atmosphere slowly killed the wretched prisoners! Latude, 
that active and persevering genius, which could only be iy in his 
prodigious escapes, did not lose the hope of renewing them by still more 
Leredible efforts; but, while waiting for the opportunity of favour- 
able circumstances, he was forced to exercise that brilliant intelligence 
which would have gained him a magnificent position, and secured him 
a fortune, had he not cut off twenty years of his life by exposing 
himself to the inexplicable vengeance of Madame de Pompadour. He 
had to employ all the resources of his imagination to procure means for 
writing. ‘As a substitute for paper, which was denied me,” he writes, 
in his Memoirs, “I saved for a long time the crumb of the bread allow- 
anced me: I moulded it in my hands, and softened it with my saliva : 
then, flattening it out, I formed tablets of about six square inches and 
two lines thickness. In default of a pen, I took the triangular spine 
found under the stomach of the carp ; they are very large and strong, 
and, by splitting them, they might be easily used in lieu of pens. I 
drew threads from my shirt, and, fastening them tightly round the first 
07 of my thumb, I then pierced the end with the tongue of my shoe- 
uckle. But each prick only supplied me with a few drops of blood, 
and I had to repeat them continuously. My fingers were already 
all swollen, which caused a violent irritation and pain, of which I 
feared the consequences. With each letter I wrote, too, my blood con- 
gealed, and I was obliged to dip my pen afresh. To remedy these in- 
conveniences, I let some drops of blood fall into a little water at the 
bottom of my cup. I mixed it thoroughly, and it produced me a ruy- 
ning ink, which enabled me to write very currently, and thus draw up a 
memorial.” And what did he write with his blood on these tablets of 
bread ?—projects of political economy, plans of civil and military ad- 
ministration, reflections on public morals, intended to reform the errors 
and abuses of government! These curious tablets, which the prisoner 
himself gave to the learned Jesuit Pére Griffet, Almoner of the Bastille, 
were not even preserved in the archives of that fortress, like the rope- 
ladder and the various instruments which had aided Latude’s escape, 
He also wrote by other processes equally ingenious: his sheets and 
pocket-handkerchiefs served instead of paper, and his passion for writing 
was not discouraged even in an obscure cachot, where, during the short 
intervals of his meals, he profited, by the light which was allowed him, 
to trace on his linen the sorrowful account of his sufferings. But he 
was not always alone and left to himself during this frightful captivit 
of thirty-four years. After having been separated from his friend, D’Al- 
ligre, who had shared the wondrous toils and fortunate issue of his first 
escape, he sought among abject animals for another sort of friendship, 
which would, at least, enable him to endure the burden of solitude. 
His new friends were rats that he had tamed: “ To them,” he writes, 
7 I owed the only fortunate distraction I found during my long wretch- 
ness.” 














These rats disturbed him greatly, by coming to eat his straw, and even 
biting him in the face; he resolved, therefore, that as he was forced to 
live with them he would try to inspire them with some degree of affection. 
One day, a huge rat having made its appearance, he called it gently, and 
threw it some crumbs of bread, which it took after some hesitation and 
carried off to its hole, The next day the rat and required 
less ing to. come and take the bread; on the third day the rat be- 
pricy “ata and more voracious, because Latude deprived himself 
of a portion of his daily ration of meat to attract this hungry guest; on 
the ensuing days, the rat, whose confidence increased with each repast, 
came up at a full trot to take its meal from the prisoner’s hand. This 
was not all: example is as contagious among rats as among men. The 
rat took new lodgings, and summoned its wife and six young ones; 
they took up their quarters around Latude, who gave them names, and 
taught them to walk on their hind legs to reach their food, which was 
hung up about two feet from the ground. This society of rats found 
themselves so comfortable that they showed their teeth at any intruder 
who tried to enter their ranks; they multiplied patriarchally up to the 
number of twenty-six, great and small, who lived, like Latude, on the 
king’s bread. The spiders were, doubtlessly, of a more savage character 
than the rats, for Latude never succeeded in taming a single one. 
Although he offered them flies and insects, although he seduced them by 
whistling and playing the flageolet (which he had formed by taking a 
wheat-stalk out of his palliasse), the spiders would not yield to the soft 
a and hence he concluded that Pellisson’s spider was only a 
myth. 

Still, the Baron de Trenck, confined during the same period at Mag- 
deburg, found his spiders much tamer; he had even promised to render a 
brilliant ho to the marvellous instinct of these insects, and he would 
have furnished some powerful arguments in favour of animals possessing 
a soul. He merely relates, however, in his Memoirs, the touching 
history of the mouse, which he tamed to such a degree that it came to 
eat out of his mouth. “JI could not,” he says, “ trace all the reflections 
which the astonishing intelligence of this animal produced in me.” One 
night the mouse, by leaping, scratching, and guawing, caused such 
a disturbance that the major, summoned by the sentinels, commanded a 
round of the prison, and himself a the locks and bolts, to assure 
himself that no attempt at escape was being made. The Baron de 
Trenck confessed that all the noise was produced by the mouse, which 
could not sleep, and demanded its master’s liberty. The major seized the 
mouse and carried it off to the guard-room. On the next day the mouse, 
which had tried with great courage to gnaw its way through the door, 
waited for the dinner-hour, to return to its master at the heels of the 
gaoler. Trenck was greatly surprised to find it climbing up his legs, and 
giving him manifold caresses. The major seized the poor animal a 
second time, refusing to restore it to the prisoner; but he made it 
a present to his own wife, who put it in a cage, hoping to bring it round 
by kind treatment and good food. Two days later the mouse, which 
would take no food, was found dead. Grief had killed it. Baron Trenck, 
who composed German and French verses with as much taste as Frederick 
the Great, was in no difficulty about writing them, although the King of 
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Prussia had forbidden, under penalty of death, an or pens bein 
supplied to the prisoner. “To salle up for this,” be writes, “T icked 
my finger: I collected the blood, and when it began to congeal I warmed 
it in my hands, then I allowed the liquid portion to run, and threw awa 
the rest. ‘Thus I succeeded in producing a good running ink, with whi 

I was enabled to write, and which served me at the same time as a colour 
when I wished to paint.” The pen he had invented was sometimes 
a straw, a toothpick, or a capon’s bone. In addition, by means of a nail 
drawn from the ceiling, he carved his cups with so much delicacy and 
skill, that these cups, covered with designs and devices, were sold at a 
high price. To one of these cups he owed his deliverance, for, as it by 
chance fell into the hands of the Empress Maria Theresa, she in 

with King Frederick, and obtained the release of a perfectly innocent 
man. - 

The state prisons were not more harsh in Germany than in France, 
where lettres de cachet were distributed and even sold by thousands. 
At the close of the reign of Louis XV., the minister made a mock of the 
liberty of the most respected citizens. The Bastille was never better filled 
than during the ministries of the Duc le la Vrillidre and the Comte de 
Saint-Florentin. The latter had the deplorable courage to arrest Le 
Chatolais, procureur of the parliament of Brittany, who was accused of 
having insulted the king in anonymous letters, and, in reality, was only 
culpable of having opposed the royal invasions of authority in Brittany. 
Le Chatolais, led to Saint-Malo and confined in the citadel, was deprived 
of means of defence, while his trial went on with calculated slowness ; 
but as soon as he had recovered from a dangerous illness, he collected his 
strength to write three justifying memoirs, which left his prison like a 
voice from Heaven. He had written these with a toothpick, and ink 
made out of soot, sugar, water, and vinegar, upon paper which had been 
employed to wrap up sugar and chocolate. “I have received the memoir 
of the unfortunate Le Chatolais,” says Voltaire, in one of his letters, “ I 
feel aggrieved for any feeling soul which does not undergo a sensation of 
fever on reading it. His toothpick engraves for immortality.” 

When Louis XVI. ascended the throne, the prisons suddenly changed 
their terrible aspect, and soon after the virtuous Malesherbes caused the 
rays of justice to penetrate to the lowest oubliettes of the Bastille. 
During his ministry, Mirabeau, who had endured his aepceneonene as 
prisoner in the citadel of the Isle de Rhé, the Chateau d’If, the Fort de 
Joux, was sent to Vincennes for a detention of forty-two months. 
Mirabeau gave up this period of his life to his mistress, Madame de 
Monier, who was also confined in a convent. He corresponded freely with 
Sophia by means of Lenoir, lieutenant of police, who had consented to 
exchange the letters of the two lovers on condition that they returned to 
his cabinet. This piquant exchange of letters did not suffice for Mira- 
beau’s impetuous temperament. He also blackened immense quantities 
of paper, which was allowed him a discrétion, as well as books; he trans- 
lated Tibullus and the “ Basia” of Johannes Secundus; he wrote 
romances and erotic poetry ; he improvised his eloquent appeab against 
lettres de cachet and state prisons. These literary occupations only 
served to deaden the immoderate appetite of a fiery temperament, In 
the midst of his reading and commentaries of the Bible, it was always 
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ied his mind. The tress of her hair which he possessed 
isses, and his last night’s thought was ever directed 


But the horrible prison of Constantin de Renneville and of Latude no 
existed. When it fell beneath the blows of popular hatred, piled 
uring four centuries, no one had leisure to hear the doleful revela- 
tions which emanated from those ruins, and the public, which had given 
a species of oration to Latude, would searcely listen to the Prévit de 
Beaumont, who wished to tell them of thirty-nine years of captivity. The 
revolution was preparing prisons less terrible and more tyrannical, 
tivity shorter and more atrocious. Louis XVI., prisoner in the 
Temple, quitted it to proceed to the guillotine; Madame Elizabeth 
knitted while listening to her death-warrant ; and the young (dauphin, 
already bearing the secret of death in his bosom, was loosening the tiles 
from the wall of his room to make quoits. 

The revolutionary prisons had a very peculiar character: the prisoners 
were almost free, except that they had no chance of en but the 
scaffold. This meeting of personages distinguished by their birth, 
education, and social rank, maintained all the traditions of the old 
society which was to disappear with them. The ladies attended to their 
toilette, the gentlemen became lovers and rivals. There were poets to 
rhyme, painters to paint, musicians to sing, soldiers to arrange the plans 
of campaign. Oh! what a happy life it would have been had not the 
tribunal of blood claimed each day its victims. Rouches, author of the 
poem “ Des Mois,” although incarcerated in Sainte-Pélagie, continued 
the education of his children by correspondence, translated Virgil in 
verse, and classified a herbal of the plants his daughter selected for him 
at the Musée. These flowers and leaves brought a breath of liberty, as 
it were, into his cell. But his touching verses to his daughter were 
interrupted by the car which took him to the scaffold with André 
Chénier and Baron Trenck. 

During the first Empire the prisons became nearly the same as they 
had been under Louis XIV., mysterious, impenetrable, and terrible. M. 
Saintine bas painted them in “ Picciola,” and we will not attempt to add 
a pencil-stroke to that graphic and startling picture. We may say, 
however, that the state prison has entirely disappeared in France, but in 
Austria and Naples the same bad system prevails, and unless they alter 
their system betimes, they will surely find their prisons enduring the 
same fate as the Bastille. The history of Sylvio Pellico caused the pulse 
of many a nation to throb, and the terrible revelations which have 
reached us from Naples show that there is no chance of state prisons 
being abolished in despotic states except by the will of the people. 
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THE window where I am seated faces a glade opening from a small 
lantation, which, though in reality consisting only of a few trees, seems, 
m my point of view, of unlimited depth. If I were not in the secret 
it might be taken for a wood stretching over a large district of country, 
nor would it require a very fertile imagination to suppose the wood a 
primeval forest, reproducing itself through successive ages. I am anxious 
that the aieriglaiae so conceive it; for, if it is such a forest, it will 
follow that the glade must have presented much the same appearance as 
it does now for the eight or ten thousand years which have elapsed 
since geology struck work, and, a treaty having been arranged between 
granite, trap, and greywacke, the earth was left to her own quiet way 
of livmg which she has since maintained. 

The reader having thus realised the continuance of our scenery through 
many ages, can have little difficulty in conceiving that I myself have 
lived as long. That, indeed, requires no imagination, but follows as a 
matter of course; for, if it be considered that the scenery I have de- 
scribed has no existence, except in and through my sensations, being, to 
speak plainly, only the objectified image of the subjectified sensation of 
the retina of my eye, it follows that it is only an accident or attribute of 
me the substitute, and it is an axiom that the substance must always be 
at least of equal duration with the accident or attribute. 

This matter being thus demonstrated, I proceed to people my scenery. 

Here at present I see walking up the glade, which I may as well state 
forms the avenue leading to my house, a gentleman dressed in the most 
approved costume of this blessed year of 1858—a costume not difficult 
to describe, being black from the tip of the toe to the crown of the hat, 
except a small glimmering of white at the breast. The fact is, he is 
dressed for dinner, and in a quarter of an hour or so will be quietly seated 
under my mahogany, the only guest for the day of myself and my wife. 

I wish—for | am by no means jealous of my friend B., though he has 
a wicked reputation—that my wife were at present walking arm-in-arm 
with him, since, for artistic effect, I wish to introduce into my forest view 
a male and female figure. An ideal lady, however, will do as well, or 
better, for my wife, God bless her! has, since her seventh child, taken an 
obstinate inclination to the rotund, and, being always deficient in altitude, 
her latitude is out of all ideal proportions, and, to tell the truth, when 
she dresses in crinoline the latitude gets the better of the altitude in the 
ratio of two to one. So, leaving my wife out of the question, we will 
keep to our ideal lady, and as all we gentlemen know how an ideal lady 
ought to be dressed, we need only say that her gown has the orthodox 
quantity of flounces, that from its construction it is impossible to make 
out whether or not she is likely to vex the ghost of Malthus, and that 
she wears a bonnet which certainly protects the tappietowrie, info. which 
her maid arranged her hair an hour ago, but which, for any other purpose, 
might have been stowed away somewhere within the capacious vacancies 


of her under garments. 
So much for my lady and gentleman externally ; as to their internals, 
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meaning, thereby, their minds or souls, these, of course, are exactly what 
ladies’ and gentlemen’s ought to be. The gentleman has his profession 
which he practises, and his profession which he does not practise, being 
wp y a lawyer and a Christian. He is su ially acquainted 
with a great many things, and intimately conversant with law convey- 
parr 4 The lady is a most artistic musician without a musical ear, a 
multifarious linguist, knowing five or six modern tongues besides Latin, 
but rather deficient in English, and especially in spelling. Her educa- 
tion having been finished when she left the ‘a i at Bays- 
water, she is tolerably ignorant of our classic literature, a few novels of 
Bulwer excepted. She knows nothing about English history since the 
eighth edition of Pinnock, which brought matters down to the passing of 
the Reform Bill, when, as every one knows, the sun of England’s glory 
set for ever; but, to make up for her ignorance of contemporary history, 
she is learned in botany and the “use of the globes,” is a connoisseur in 
ferns, and has a live newt in an aquarium. ‘Take the two for all in all, 
they are very agreeable people, and certainly look well at my table, where 
they acquit themselves like thorough lady and gentleman of the new 
school; and small thanks to them, as the saying is, for my Susan has given 
them the best possible dinner, and every one knows my port and sherry are 
not to be despised. I am not going to describe our conversation, which was, 
of course, all that it ought to be, a few jokes good in themselves, and a 
greater number good in virtue of the good dinner; but in the main 
good, dull, methodical talk about the weather, the crops, the grouse, the 
barracks, and the last hanging, not to mention a little literary conversation 
by the ideal lady, who is a great admirer of Tennyson. The ladies leave, 
the gentlemen remain, drinking more than is salubrious, and discuss the 
probability of a French invasion, the conservatism of the present govern- 
ment, the electric cable, the confessional, Walter Savage Landor, Shak- 
speare, and the musical glasses, and at last join the ladies in the hot 
drawing-room, where we have hot tea, execution on the piano, an abor- 
tive attempt to get up a dance (a few young ladies having come in), a 
little turning over of portfolios of engravings, a little scandal about our 
best friends, a little religion, a little wine, then a shaking of hands, some 
bustle of farewell, and our “party” is as much “ over and gone” as if it 
had taken place in Nineveh in the time of Nimroud. Such are the out- 
lines of our “life’’ in 1858, The reader, who of course knows everything 
about good society (we all do so now-a-days), will easily fill up the pic- 
ture. 

Let us now avail ourselves of the privilege we bespoke at the outset of 
living in different epochs, and in company with our reader take a leap 
back in time to the year of grace 58. Alas, the eighteen centuries, though 
they have left the trees standing, and the forest-like glade is the same as 
ever, have run off with our breeches. 

I am sitting in my old place, but I feel rather cold, for paint is a bad 
substitute for the black coat and trousers, and I cannot smear myself over 
with fat, as this is July, and my olfactory nerves, though not fastidious, 
do not like the smell of corruption which the sun speedily brings out if I 
use our country’s unguents; and though the black hat did press uncom- 
fortably on my forehead, it is better than a couple of feathers, though 
they certainly look grander. But yonder is my friend B. sauntering up 
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the glade, with a sheepskin petticoat, which he has put on in honour 
of my invitation; his cheeks in dress paint of yellow and n and 
black, very elegant to behold, and a glorious, enviable tuft of feathers in 
his head, for which I feel inclined to murder him, if it were not for the 
clergyman of the Druid persuasion, with the fillet of acorns round his 
head, and costume @ la Lablache, who accompanies him, and that sweet 
irl dressed in nature’s loveliness, who is both his wife and mine, and, if 
I recollect aright, the Druid’s also, and who, though now staying with 
B., who is chief blower on the ram’s horn to her Most Gracious Majesty 
Queen Boadicea, has consented to grace our feast. ‘ Walk in, lady and 
gentlemen; glad to see you in my hole in the ground, which, however, 
is large enough to contain us all. Put down your sheepskin, my dear 
friend. Venerable Lablache, say grace; and, dear Norma, sit next me, 
and let us fall to at this sheep, which, skin and all, is here roasted entire. 
Quietly, quietly, a strong pull, a long pull, a pull all together, and there 
you have got the legs torn off! Norma, my dear, don’t spoil your teeth, 
white and sharp like the wolf’s, in trying to break through the ribs ; if you 
do prefer lights and livers, and have a prophetic foretaste of tripe, take 
my axe with the flint head, and chop in your way like a lady. Ah, your 
reverence, I see you like sheep’s-head; allow me to recommend you to 
take the trotters with it. B., fill that skull there with mead, and let us 
drink Norma’s health. Ah, it was a question betwixt the owner of that 
skull and me which should furnish a mead-cup to the other, and that axe 
with which our Norma has so cleverly split up the sheep, bespattering 
not a little her lovely cheek, settled the matter in my favour. But now 
for serious eating ; for see, Norma has got the better of us, and one sheep 
for four pagans is rather scrimp commons. Pass the skull round first.” 
And in an incredible short space of time the sheep disappears, Norma 
making remarkably clean work of the backbone, to which she had eat 
her way through. The conversation now assumes a serious cast, carried 
on in that rich guttural which was then the language of the court. _B. 
speaks of the strange race with petticoats and short swords who had 
about this time begun to make a noise in the world, having already 
conquered five hundred sovereign princes who ruled in Britain somewhere 
to the south. ‘The priest said that the success of the petticoated race 
altogether arose from our neglect of religion, and stated that at the last 
general assembly of the Church it had been solemnly determined that a 
sacrifice of two hundred virgins should be made in the Tor wood to pro- 
pitiate the god of war, and that he hoped no one would refuse to con- 
tribute to the service of the gods. Norma was loud in her approbation 
of this pious design, and said that her three daughters were at the disposal 
of the Church, to which we, as the possible fathers, gave our assent, not 
without those delightful emotions which good intentions invariably 
occasion. What else we talked about I really cannot at this distance of 
time recollect. It could not, however, have been a Jong conversation, as 
it was then a wholesome rule in society to sleep immediately after dinner, 
which in these primitive days, when each guest was satisfied with his 
, ae of the Pim and drank pure mead “ out of skulls newly torn 
rom the grave,” was willingly complied with. , 

This day, however, I must have eat and drunk more than usual, for 
when I awoke my guests had disappeared. In a fit of somnambulism I 
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had walked out of my cave, and had found my way to an oriel window, 
the only ing of any size, in a strong, gloomy castle, surrounded by 
the wood I have already mentioned, and to the door of which the forest 
glade led. . 

It was the hour of matins, and the sound of bells from a neighbouring 
convent came faintly on the slumberous air, herds of cattle, tended by our 
serfs, on the other side of the moat and beneath the forest trees. 
My eldest daughter was walking on the terrace overhanging the moat 
with her black dwarf, whose keen eyes emitted a flame as bright as that 
which shone from the jewel on his bonnet, holding up the trailing skirt 
of her robe. By her side she led a milk-white lamb, while behind her 
strayed Bruno, our great wolf-dog, and two of our retainers in complete 
armour, whose special care was to watch over the safety of our Isabelle, 
followed her steps. Along with them walked on this occasion our here- 
ditary seneschal, with his massive silver salver loaded with bread and 
meat, while his assistant followed with a capacious black-jack full of my 
ladye’s peculiar browst, for at this hour every day it was the practice of 
our Isabelle to dispense the dole which the castle freely gave to the 
cottars who lived in the huts round the castle walls, secure in the pro- 
tection of our men-at-arms. My ladye and I were contemplating this 
scene—she apparently engaged in her tapestry, and I inspecting the 
edge of my famous two-handed sword, but both of us in reality occupied 
with anticipations of the future of that bright being who was to us in 
our old age our all in all. Everything looked peaceful : the hounds were 
sleeping in their kennel, the falcons were still in the falconry, and even 
the rooks had for the time left off cawing. Isabelle’s white swan floated 
motionless in the moat, while our son Osric’s war-steed was leisurely 
cropping the grass in the meadow not far from its young master, who, 
fast asleep, showed little trace of that fiery temperament which had pro- 
cured him the appellation of Osric the Lion. Never was there a quieter 
or more delicious moment ; we thought ourselves, for the time, in the 
garden of Hesperides, of which Father Theodore speaks, when suddenly 
the warden at the barbican blew a loud note on his horn, and we heard 
the creaking of the drawbridge as it was hastily drawn up. Another 
blast, however, satisfied us that it was not a warlike attack, then of no 
unfrequent occurrence, but that we were to expect the visit of a friend ; 
so, according to the stately courtesy of the time, my ladye and I walked 
to the barbican to greet his arrival. After a short parley with the 
stranger's pursuivant, our warden lowered the drawbridge and raised the 
portcullis, and gracefully bowing on his saddle and sweeping the ground 
with the plumes of his helmet, which he had taken off on seeing the 
ladye, young Bois Guilbert and his train rode slowly across the bridge. 
Glad were both of us to see him, for the youth, though he had taken 
holy orders and joined the warlike and high-born Templars, was at that 
time ever welcome, whether to the baron’s hall or the ladye’s bower. 

Giving his horse to his squire, and leaving his retinue to the care of the 
warden, our gallant guest, still uncovered, accompanied us to the castle. 
As Isabelle came to meet us he bowed profoundly, and as he gazed on her 
loveliness a deep shade of melancholy passed over the bronzed features of 
the young celibate. His greeting to Sir Osric was frank and manly, and 
as we walked together by the wooded glade up to the castle door I 
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question if in all the court of our great Henry—the second of that royal 
name—a better illustration of the effect of chivalrous training could 
be found ; for, though I say it who should not say it, I had seen service 
in my younger days, and the companion of Orlando and Britomart, if he 
had not the sprightly courtesy of the cavaliers of Henry’s court, as seen 
in Osric and the Templar, had a bearing even more proud and stately ; 
and it was not necessary to be told that Madame the Ch&telaine had 
refused the hand of Edward of saintly memory (who ever after, though 
married, lived a celibate), to see that she was fit to have been a queen had 
she not preferred to be the wife of a simple noble. 

In lofty converse on deeds of chivalry our time passed lightly, till the 
castle bell warned us it was time to prepare for dinner, and I took care 
that due honours should be shown to our guest, who was waited on by my 
own grooms of the ewer and the stole, while the seneschal himself put on 
him the banquet mantle. . 

Punctual to the hour of repast another visitor joined us, unannounced 
- by the warder’s horn, for all knew that the man of peace, the statesman, 
the courtier and churchman, the sainted Thomas a Becket, was a welcome 
guest at our castle. 

The banquet was in my ladye’s boudoir, which was more cheerful than 
the banqueting-hall; and for this day, in consideration of our guests, we 
dispensed with our usual custom of feasting with our retainers. Becket 
and Bois Guilbert were congenial companions, for the Templar, though 
still a stripling, was learned in the lore of the schools, so that we rather 
listened to their prelections than offered opinions of our own. It was 
always a great privilege to hear the archbishop. The argument ran on 
the supremacy of the Church, the Templar and 4 Becket holding that a 
mere clerk, as such, had an immunity from the king’s judges, and could 
not be tried, even for murder, except by the Church; further, that the 
Church was supreme over the State, jure divino; and the latter was 
bound to look to the former as a child to its father, and render filial 
obedience to its behests. 1, who had been accustomed in my youth to the 
chivalry of the Franks, did not agreewith these new opinions, but I deferred 
much to the judgment of that holy man who graced our table, and 
doubted whether my notions of the relation between Church and State 
were not the worn-out maxims of a bygone age. I was, therefore, glad 
when Osric, than whom a more valiant knight does not exist, modestly 
supported a contrary opinion, and avowed his determination to stand by 
the king’s rights cotite que cowte, adding that such was also the deter- 
mination of young Ivanhoe, the son of our neighbour Cerdric, —— 
he had been educated in the cloister, and could write his name like 
a clerk. This speech displeased the churchmen, and in particular the 
Templar, the impetuosity of whose youth, for he was only eighteen, 
hurried him into expressions which, but for the calm weve which 
i Becket has somehow or other over these young men, might have led to 
a quarrel. As it was, though matters were accommodated between the 
Templar and my son, whose mature age and confirmed reputation could 
afford to overlook the petulance of youth, | fear a death-fpud may arise 
out of it between Bois Guilbert and Ivanhoe, to whom Osric considers it 
his duty to relate what passed, and against whom the hot Templar already 
seems to nourish considerable animosity, arising, as is hoowlly suspected 
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by Isabelle, in a rivalry for the smiles of the lovely Rebecca of York. I 
much this bitterness, both for the sake of the young people and on 
account of old Cerdric, who, Saxon though he be, is an honest man and a 
friend of mine, since we arranged the old feud relative to my manor of 
Brackledge, which my father took by conquest from his grandfather. 
But I begin in my old age to maunder, and so, leaving the young people 
to their talk and to the reading of a book by 4 Becket about a tilt 
between a knight of the name of Achilo and a Lord Hector, my ladye 
and I will retire to our chamber. 
And now, my dear reader, whom I first met in 1858, and with whom 
I have taken this long saunter up the stream of time, what say you to 
go down the vapenle a little, and see if there be any pools worth fish- 
ing in 1900? Alas, still life now has had her turn in the mutation. She 
stood it out bravely for eighteen hundred years : the grass grew the same 
all that time, the trees hodded in the same way to one another and spoke 
to each other the same language in their whispering leaves, and the sun 
came glinting through the opening from the far recesses of the real or ima- 
i wood with the same shifting, fantastic gleams. Even the birds 
held their own—the linnets who sung, the pigeons who cooed, and the 
one solitary owl which hooted in 1858 from amidst these trees were all 
lineal descendants in unbroken pedigree, without one bar sinister, of the 
linnets, pigeons, and the brace of owls, for there used to be two of them, 
who sung, cooed, hooted, and made love in the grove when it was sacred 
to the Druids, or when its branches disturbed the plumes of Bois Guil- 
bert’s helmet. Even the beasts were of old family. The rabbits could 
trace back beyond the Conquest, the ancestors of the hares had fled from 
William Rufus, and although the wolves had taken their departure, and 
a few rats had come in at the time of the Revolution and taken up their 
abode by the water-side, the old races were mostly all there in 1858. 
But now, in 1900, all is changed: the grove is cut down, the birds have 
eimgrated, the poor rabbits have been exterminated, and the hares all 
died of terror from the noise of the first engine which ran on the Grand 
Diddlesex Junction, the iron rails of which now occupy the very site 
of the forest glade where I have seen such extraordinary things, and 
the Chronon Station, a large temporary wooden erection, is built over 
the very cave where I feasted the Druid, and which I forgot to tell 
was the dungeon of my castle, and kept in durance a few rich Jews at 
the time when Bois Guilbert and Thomas 4 Becket feasted with me, 
and which aay Sy was used as a wine-cellar in the house where, in 
1858, my friend me the ideal lady made so good a dinuer in company 
with my wife and myself. 
J. A. G. 
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TOO OLD* 
FROM THE DANISH. BY MRS. BUSHBY. 


Part I. 


BetwEEN Fredericia and Snoghii the sandy and stony shore forms a 
tolerably broad tongue of land, which is called Lyngspoint. The coast 
stretches out long and flat, without any defence against the sea except a 
stone wall, and the fishermen who dwell here seem to have thought of 
nothing but the safe little bays that, on either side of the promontory, 
afford shelter to their small skiffs, and protect them from the wild waves, 
and the blocks of ice which during winter the north-west winds drive in 
from the Kattegat. 

Farther up on the land, the bare, desolate-looking plain of sand disap- 
pears by degrees under high banks which are overgrown by a thick, low 
copse of brushwood, with some stunted oak and beech-trees showin 
themselves as sad mementoes of an extensive wood, that formerly join 
the forest of Erizo, and in the midst of which the village of Hanuerup 
was situated. The village and the wood have both disappeared long 
since. 

Far in among the bushes people sometimes stumble upon pieces of 
broken stones with their mouldering cement of lime, the last fragments 
of the work and walls of ages gone by: in a few years the copse itself 
will have vanished, and the blackbird and the thrush, whose blithe carols 
on the summer evenings were heard even by those sailing near in the 
Belt, will seek other leafy homes. 

At a little distance from the sea-shore at Lyngspoint stand ten or twelve 
small cottages, built in the irregular style which is always observable in 
the houses of the peasantry of ancient days, and composed of hard clay 
framework and thatched roofs. ‘To. each cottage there belongs a small 
garden enclosed by a low earthen dyke, or a hedge of elderberries and 
the blackthorn. Behind several of them are to be seen boats turned 
upside down, lying in the sand with their keels exposed, and each fur- 
nished with a fittle gate in the stern. These boats serve as a shelter for 
sheep, or geese, after having become too frail any longer to carry their, 
owners out to sea. The inhabitants of Lyngspoint are fishermen, a re- 
served and silent race, rough and stern like the element on which they 
pass so much of their time. Among them the struggles of life have no 
cessation—labour has no reward—time affords no day of rest, except 
when storms forbid them to launch their boats, or the sea is covered with 
ice; but such dreaded and unwelcome repose is always associated with 
distress and want. The women employ themselves in their household 
affairs, and not unfrequently share the labour of the men, as they always 
share their privations. Even the ocean’s tempests are felt in common 
here, since every squall in which the boats are exposed to danger on the 
water, causes gloom and anxiety to those in the huts, who dread to lose 
their relatives and their means of support. 3 





* “Too Old” —“ For mel”—is from a Danish work entitled “ Haablis”— 
“ Hopeless”—by Carit Etlar. The volume, which contains three tales, was pub- 
lished in Copenhagen in 1857. 
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In one of these fishermen’s cottages one evening there were two per- 
sons—an old man, tall and athletic, his grey hair thin and sunburnt, his 
countenance decided and daring, and a woman, very youthful-locking, 
pale, and apparently unhappy, but nevertheless of rare beauty. He sat 
at a table, which was lighted by a lam ed by a chain from a 
beam in the roof, and the glare from which fell upon two long Spanish 
pistols which he was busy loading. She was standing at the 
poe oily cheap: hinting Gieally, chy deveain bets bievly apse 

; ing di , whi rain beat heavi i 
the windows, an @he'fiame tn the tanp pater beer tri hy are 
oe thhenedh marae eda a through the open chimney. 

had been a long and unbroken silence between the two occupants 
f the apartment ; the man, while continuing his work, cast several 
glances towards the young woman, but always looked quickly away when 
towards him. 
t he asked, “ At what are you looking ?” 
“ At the weather,” she replied. “It will be a bad night to go to 

“ The weather is good enough,” he muttered, gruffly. “ It is all the 
better for being dark ; the darkness will be of use to us.” 


So saying, he started up, buckled on a cutlass, and stuck the pistols in 
belt. 
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“ Give me something to eat.” 
| The woman spread the table for supper, and taking a pot off the fire, 
| poured its contents into a dish, which she placed before the man. 
| There was again complete silence ; he eat his supper without saying a 
word, while the young woman sat leaning back in her chair near the 
table, and fixed her eye on him with a sad, yet scrutinising look. 
“Tam done,” he exclaimed, after a little while, “and now, good-by.” 
“Are you going already ?” she asked, sorrowfully. 
“To be sure I am—it 1s the time agreed on, and they will be waiting 
for me on the shore down yonder.” 
He drew on a thick sailor’s jacket over his other clothes, and went 
towards the door. 
“ Farewell, Christine !” he said, without even turning to look at her. 
Christine stretched both her hands towards him, and her trembling 
lips moved, but the words she would have spoken died away in a deep 
sigh. The man turned round and walked back a step or two. For a few 
moments he stood in silent surprise, and then he exclaimed, “‘ What are 
weeping for ?” 
me Oh, fen Steffens!” she whispered, half aloud, as she again stretched 
her hands towards him, “I am so afraid lest any evil should happen to 
you.” 
The man did not take her proffered hand, and his thick eyebrows were 
knitted together, as he said, “ How childish you are, Christine! What 
is there for you to be afraid of ? I am going on a lawful errand, and 
things must take their course. Take care to put the fire out, and don’t 
forget to feed the watch-dog in the morning. I have locked him up in 
the wash-house, that he might not make a noise to-night.” 
So saying he turned to go, but when he had rea the door he came 
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back once again, and exclaimed, with solemnit © te May the Lord’s pro- 


tecting hand be over you, Christine!” In another moment he was gone. 

The young woman laid her head on the table, covered her face with 

rm hands, and wept bitterly. She had sat there for some time absorbed 

when bar wher f raised her head, for she had heard steps on 
the outaide of the cottage. She got up and went to the window. Pre- 
sently she saw a in the doorway. It was that of a young man in 
a sailor's dress, and armed in the wa. manner as Jan was. 

“Good evening, dear Christine!” he exclaimed. ‘ Has Jan gone ?” 

“ Yes,” she answered ; “ you will find him down yonder with the other 
boatmen.” 

The fisherman seemed to be reflecting on something, while he fixed 
his eyes intently upon the young woman’s face. He observed that there 
were tears in her eyes, an hing her, he seized her hand. 

_ “Christine !” he whore poms a soft and sympathising voice, “ you 
have been weeping? Has there been any quarrel between you and your 
husband ?” 

“No,” she replied, “there never has been any.” And as she spoke 
she tried to draw her hand away, but he grasped it more firmly. 

“Would to Heaven you had never seen that old Jan Steffens,” he 
whispered ; ‘‘ you would have been much happier—oh, what misery we 
would béth have escaped !” 

“ Would to Heaven I had never seen you, Kjeld,” she answered ; 
“then, perhaps, Jan and I might have been comfortable together.” 

The young fisherman’s eyes sparkled at this imprudent confession, 
which admitted so much more than Christine had any intention of doing. 

“ But what harm have I done ?” he asked, gently. “ We loved each 
other from our childish days, when we used to go to school together. 
Ah! then we looked forward to living together, to working t r, to 
trying our luck together—and—being so happy! Then came Jan 
Steffens—and now—— 

‘** And now I am Jan Steffens’s wife,”’ cried Christine, interrupting him 
impetuously. “ Never speak to me more of the past, therefore, Kjeld—it 
is gone! It is forgotten,” she added, in a lower and sadder tone. 

At that moment the light from the lamp fell upon a face, which, on 
the outside of the house, was intently looking in through the window. 
Those in the room did not observe it, and had no suspicion that prying 
eyes were upon them. Kjeld asked, with warmth, “ Mie should we not 
speak of the past ? We have always been only like brother and sister to 
each er aay 

“Brother and sister!” said Christine, trying to smile, “ what else 
eould we have been? But I am a married woman, Kjeld, and you, like 
every one else, are only a stranger to me. Therefore you must not eome 
—_ so often—people remark the frequency of your visits, and talk of 

em. 99 

“But Jan himself has allowed them,” said the fisherman, . “ Only 

yesterday, when we were coming from chureh, he asked me whens I had 


n all last week, and why I had never onee entered his house. He said 
that you had been speaking of me.” Christine raised her head, and cast 
a surprised and inquiring look at Kjeld. He went on: “‘ Jan said that 


- 9? 


_ you were longing to see me again. 
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“T cannot understand his conduct,” murmured Christine, musingly. 

“ When husband spoke thus,” said Kjeld, tenderly, “ why will 

ou be than he ? Answer me, Christine—why may I not come 
ora as hitherto? I ask for nothing more.” 

The young woman’s lips quivered, and her whole frame trembled 
with emotion, which she seemed struggling to overcome, as she replied, 
in a broken voice, “ Oh, Kjeld, leave off such questions. It is a sin on 
your part to speak in this manner tome. Go—go, I beseech you. Jan 
will expect to meet you down yonder with the other boatmen. 

Kjeld seemed lost in thought for a few moments; he then came close 
to Christine, laid his hand on her head, and tried to speak—but words 
failed him, and turning suddenly away, he rushed from the cottage. At 
the same moment the face vanished, which, from the outside of the 
window, had been watching the scene within. 

The storm appeared to be increasing. The lamp swung, and its light 
fluttered in the draughts of air from the ill-secured window-frames. When 
Christine found that she was alone, she crouched down close to the door, 
as if she wished to catch the last expiring echo of the footsteps of him 
who had just gone. She listened, but nothing was to be heard save the 
roaring of the tempest, and the sound of the rain pattering against the 
windows. 

This is a tale of the year 1808, at the commencement of that un- 
fortunate period when Denmark, without a fleet, without an army, and 
almost without finances, entered into war both with Sweden and England. 

Down at the shore, in one of the little bays before mentioned, the water 
from which was conveyed a good way inland by a broad channel that had 
been dug for the purpose, there Jay that evening two gun-boats, which a 
number of men were getting out into the open sea. They worked 
hurriedly and silently, and the little noise that they unavoidably made 
was drowned in the roaring of the waves, which were dashing furiously 
on the beach of the narrow tongue of land. The men were all armed in 
the same way as Jan Steffens, and seemed to obey his orders. 

Jan was the principal pilot of the place, and well known as an excellent 
seaman. The two gun-boats had been built and rigged at Fredericia, 
and afterwards placed under his command. They were the masters of 
the whole Belt, so to speak, and the previous summer they had taken 
several valuable prizes from the English. 

At the moment in question the pilot was standing on a rock on the 
beach, and dividing his attention between the men’s work and the black 
clouds above, from which the rain was pouring down in torrents. All the 
preparations, so energetically carried on that evening, were made for the 
purpose of taking by surprise an English corvette, which, for want of a 
pilot, had anchored in a bay near Fyen shortly before the darkness and 
the storm had commenced. 

Just about the time that the gun-boats had been hauled out to the 
extremity of the point, two persons approached the shore, both coming 
from the direction of the cottages. One was a half-grown lad, the other 
was Kjeld. The boy looked about for the pilot, and when he perceived 
him standing on the rock he hastened towards him. 

Jan stooped and whispered in the boy’s ear, 

“Was he in yonder ?” 
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« Ves,” 

“ You are sure you saw him—you have not made any mistake ?” 

‘I saw him as plainly as I now see you, Jan Steffens.” 

“Very well, Jens; you can go home. Let the sails alone!” he cried, 
shortly after, turning towards the group of men near; “the storm is 
increasing, the wind is right against us, and we must row the boats out. 
How late may it be, I wonder?” 

“ It is not yet midnight,”’ replied Kjeld, who had just approached the 
pilot. “ As I was coming along I heard the clock at Erizé church strike 
eleven.” 

“ Mogens Dal, at Fyensland, promised to place a light in his window 
at twelve o’clock,” observed another. ‘ His farm lies close by the bay 
where the English ship has anchored ; we have only, then, to look out 
for that light, and there will be no mistake.’’ 

“ Ay, ay—all right,” replied Jan, gruffly. ‘‘ Mind your own business, 
Vextel, and leave me to determine how we shall steer.”’ 

A few minutes afterwards he announced that it was time for them to 
put to sea. 

“ Take your places,” cried Jan, “ and see that you make as little noise 
with the oars as possible. Ebbe, take the helm of the other boat, and 
“poe close to the one I steer. We shall be a tolerable number this time, 

think.” 

“ You promised to take the porpoise-hunters from Middlefart with us,” 

“To be sure I did, and we shall find room for them; they are fine 
brave fellows, these porpoise-hunters. Has Kjeld come on board?” 

“ Yes, pilot,” answered the young man from the first gun-boat. 

“ A word with you, Kjeld. Come a little way on shore.’’ 

Kjeld sprang out of the boat, the pilot went up to him, and they walked 
together from the beach towards the sand-hills. 

* You will see that Kjeld will be half mad this evening,” said one of 
the seamen in the first boat. “Jan Steffens looks as sulky and savage 
as can be; very likely he has found out the love affair at home in his 
house up yonder.” 

‘‘ Poor man!” said another. ‘‘ Why did he take so young a wife? He 
is much too old for her.” 

In the mean time, after Jan and Kjeld had walked to some distance in 
silence side by side, Jan asked, suddenly, 

‘Where were you this evening, Kjeld? It was very late before you 
joined us.” 

Kjeld stammered some almost unintelligible words, while he seemed to 
be framing an answer. 

“ You are thinking what you can say,” exclaimed the old pilot, in a 
voice unsteady with suppressed anger, “for you dare not speak it out. 
You were with Christine. You ought not to conceal this from me. You 
were there also yesterday, and on Sunday, and last Friday ; and in short, 
whenever I am absent, at sea in my boat, or elsewhere, you find some 
pretext to visit her.” 154% 

“I admit it is true,” replied Kjeld, who was startled by the stern cold- 
ness of Jan’s looks and words. 

‘But did it never occur to you that you were wrong in visiting her so 
often? Christine is a married woman, and you will bring di it upon 
her with your frequent visits.” 
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‘“‘T am a man of honour, Jan Steffens,” replied Kjeld, in a voice that 
trembled somewhat with anxiety at what might be the result of this con- 
versation, “ and I have never behaved im your house in any way that you 
or the whole world might not have witnessed.” 

“ That is, perhaps, a misfortune, sir.” 

“ A misfortune!” exclaimed Kjeld, in amazement; “what can you 
mean ?” 

“ Tf it had been otherwise,” replied Jan, quietly, “I should have put a 

istol to your head and shot you—that’s all. It would have been better 
for you and her, maybe.” 

“ But you yourself gave me permission to visit at your house ; you said 
that Christine longed to have some news of me.” 

“ Well, if I said that, of course you knew on whose account I asked 

ou to come. You need not take the matter so much to heart, my lad; 
let us reasonably now. I know that you are a well-principled young 
man, Kjeld; I have watched you narrowly ever since Christine and 
I weremarried. I am aware how things stand between you two; I know 
all, Kjeld.” 

* You ?” 

“ Ah, yes! I know that she loves you, and that she has never in her 
life eared for any one else.” 

*‘ Then you know, also, that I am the most unfortunate man on earth,” 
replied Kjeld. | 

“You!’’ exclaimed Jan, shrugging up his shoulders mockingly— 
. fro No, my lad, there is one who beats you in misfortune.” 

“6 ?”” 

“J. Ifyou had acted towards me as you ought to have done, you 
would have come to me when | was courting Christine, and have told me 
how things were between you and her.” 

“We thought of doing that, Jan Steffens, but we did not dare 
to risk it.” 

“* Nonsense—nonsense! one should dare everything to fulfil one’s 
duty. But you kept silence at that time, so did she, and matters were 
allowed to take their course.” 

** Oh, Jan Steffens!” replied the young fisherman, in a voice trembling 
with emotion, *‘ what could I have said to you? I was a poor fellow, 
working hard to obtain food enough for my own support. You were 
well off, and had been kind to Christine’s father, therefore they were glad 
to let you have the girl.” 

“ A very good reason, truly. What! beeause I had been kind to the 
old people, had I a claim to make their daughter unhappy? No; the 

was your own. You both kept silence, and yourselves are answer- 
able for the evil that followed. Hearken, Kjeld! from this evening 
forward we must understand each other. I loved Christine from the first 
moment I beheld her; she was so amiable, so dutiful, and so full of 
affectionate feeling for the old people, her parents, and so attentive to 
them, that I thought she would make an excellent wife. I knew that she 
would have many more comforts in my house than she had at home. I 
reflected on everything, except upon the difference between our ages. 
She was silent—she wept; but she married me. Since that time, Kjeld, 
I have done all that a man could do to make myself liked. I was kind 

















Te ee ee a 
morning and evening of my life in mercy to inspire her wi 
kindly feelings cinplinediiinantata vain! She went through her 
duties, and was civil and good-tem 3; but love me she never could. 
When I was young, like you, Kjeld, I dared not attach myself to 
woman, because I was too poor ; now that I have become rich, none wi 
attach herself to me, because I am too old. You look sad. Ah, so 
goes the world, my boy! It was not long before I found out that you 
loved Christine ; and, alas! still worse—I too soon perceived how much 
she cared for you. While you both thought the secret was buried in your 
own hearts, I read it as if in an open book. Then I was seized with the 
most furious jealousy. I resolved to murder you, and more than once, at 
period, there was but a hair-breadth between you and death. I 
watched you closely—my eyes were often on you, and never were you out 
of my thoughts.” 

Jan stopped; he seemed to be nerving himself to go on with his 
narration. Kjeld observed that he was shaking, as if in an ague fit. 

“ You were an honourable man, Kjeld, as you declared a little while 
ago,’ continued Jan, “ yet that which ought to have made my unhappi- 
ness less, absolutely added to it. I have nothing to complain of—nothing 
to reproach you with—all falls back upon myself—upon that disastrous, 
that wretched union af aands, in which the coal tosk 20 part; and when 
one has come to the full knowledge that such was the case, the painful 
truth fastens itself upon the mind, and impels one to seek some remedy 
to the misfortune.” 

“ You are right, Jan Steffens,” replied Kjeld, earnestly. “I, too, have 
been reflecting upon a remedy since I left Christine a little while ago, 
when she wished to Heaven she had never known me—never even 
beheld me.” 

“ Did Christine really say that?’ exclaimed the ao with surprise, 
but, it must be owned, not without feeling somewhat pleased and flattered. 
“ Well, that was rather a cruel wish to bestow on you this evening, when 
she thought that you were going on an expedition from whence many of 
us will, perhaps, never return.” 

“ Christine is a better wife than you fancy ; she discards every thought 
that is not in accordance with her duty ; I shall not be wanting in mime 
either, and I have hit upon a plan to set all to rights.” 

“So have I,” said the pilot. 

“I shall go away and engage myself on board some ship trading with 
a foreign country, and neither she nor you shall see me often again, if it 
shall God to spare my life in our enterprise to-night.” 

“That he certainly will do, my lad, for a good reason—that you shall 
not = us.” *-@ 

“Not go with you! What do you mean by that?’ asked Kjeld, in 
the utmost amazement. 

“ Listen !” replied Jan, with cold, quiet decision of manner. “I have 
not much time ‘to spare, and say exciton ts Gaal Because you have 
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behaved honourably, and because y indly disposed 
towards an old man who, without knowing or intending it, brought upon 
ou the greatest a that can y one, I 
both a reward. Go to Christine, and tell her, that 
ing henceforth I will bestow on her all the li she ; 
shall no longer have cause to grieve and to weep, as she has so often done 
when she supposed no one saw her, or at night, when she thought I was 
a ne Bee Ng ible for me to win her affec- 
tion, and be happy myself, I will not hinder her from being so. On this 
account, it is not you, young man, but J who must go away to a distant 
land, never more to return.” 

It would be difficult to describe the young seaman’s amazement as he 
listened to these words. 

“Tdo not at all understand you, Jan Steffens,” he said. ‘ What do 
you mean by speaking in this manner?” 

“ They are calling to me from the boats!” cried Jan. “Do you not 
hear their shouts? I must away. What do I mean?” he added, in a 
lower tone. “It is easily understood ; if I die to-night, I cannot stand 
in your way to-morrow.” 

“ Die!” cried Kjeld. “ Are you going to kill yourself?” 

“ No,” replied the pilot, calmly. “But I feel pretty sure that the 
Englishmen will take the trouble of despatching me upon themselves.” 

“No, no! that shall not be! You must let me go with you, Jan 
Steffens, and share your danger; you promised that you would. Besides, 
according to the lots that we drew in the dark, I have a right to accom- 
pany you. And if you were to die—if you were to put yourself forward 
to be killed—I should be still more miserable than I am now. Christine 
— never be mine, if that happiness were purchased by your death to- 
ni t.”’ 

¥? Oh, as to that, you will change your tune when the time comes,” 
— the pilot, turning to go; but Kjeld stopped him, and placing him- 

f before him, while he seized his arms, exclaimed, 

“Oh, Jan Steffens! take me with you; I entreat you, as the greatest 
favour, to do so. You shall not forsake Christine ; you are a far better 
husband to her than I should be. Let me go with the boats !” 

Jan shook himself free from the young mau’s grasp, and in answer to 
his earnest appeal, he said, 

“It shall be as I have determined, Kjeld, so there is no use for another 
word on the subject. But you must not go to Christine till to-morrow, 
for you may well believe that I must have ceased to live beiore I cease to 
love her. Farewell, Kjeld—be kind to her, and make her as happy as 
youcan. She is very mild, and is easily intimidated. When she is yours, 
and you speak of me in future years, remember that I wished to do good 
to you both—that I atoned for my fault as well as I could—and that my 
= misfortune was—that she was so young, or rather, that I was too 

The ya wrang Kjeld’s hand as he said these words, and before the 
young fisherman had time to conquer his emotion so as to be able to 
make any reply, the old man had left him, and was crossing the sand 
with rapid strides towards the shore where the boats’ crews were as- 
sembled. Kjeld followed him, crying, “Jan Steffens, let me go with 
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you only this once; do not thus turn a deaf ear to me. You will rob 
me of my honour, my share in your glory, if I alone am to be left 
behind.” | 

“ Push off!” shouted the pilot, as he jumped into the leading gun- 
boat, and took his place at the helm. 

The oars sank, and both the boats began to move towards the sea. 
Kjeld uttered a despairing cry, and sprang after them, but he could not 
reach them, and the waves cast him back on the shore. 

“Things shall be as I have said,” he heard in the pilot’s deep voice 
from the ost boat. ‘ But do not go up yonder before to-morrow, 
and may the Lord be with you both!” 

The men in the boats had been astonished witnesses of this scene. 
Those who sat nearest to him cast looks of inquiry towards the pilot; but 
his eye gave no responsive glance, his sunburnt face only expressed in- 
flexible resolution, and his countenance was, perhaps, a little sterner even 
than usual. 

From the beach Kjeld saw the boats rising and sinking amidst the 
foaming waves, while his passionate entreaties and his wild shouts were 
lost in the roaring of the wind and the thunder of the sea. The rain 
was pouring in torrents, and the skies were obscured by heavy black 
clouds. Soon after the two boats appeared only as dark specks upon the 
water, and presently even these vanished amidst the thick fog which 
rested over the sea at a little distance. 

Fortunately the current was running northwards that night—that is to 
say, in a direction which favoured the progress of the gun-boats, so that 
their crews were not obliged to fatigue themselves with rowing hard. 
The raging sea broke repeatedly over the boats, but no one seemed to 
mind this ; the placed complete confidence in the pilot, whose tall 
figure, apparently immovable, stood upright at the helm: and perhaps 
the thoughts of all were directed to the object of their expedition, which 
they were rapidly approaching. ‘The rain had somewhat abated in that 
particular place, and when a gust of wind partially dispelled the fog for 
a moment, they saw on the opposite high coast of Fyen the signal-light, 
which though it was but faint and flickering, pointed out to them where 
they should seek the enemy. Amidst the profound silence that reigned 
in the boats, the pilot addressed the men in low but distinct tones. 

“Row more quietly still, Gutter! Make no noise with your oars; 
ou may be certain that they have their eyes and ears open yonder. 

hey know right well where they are. Have the guns clear in front 
there, Nikolai; you must show us to-night that you understand your 
work like an artilleryman. The wind will fall off the nearer we 
come under the shelter of the hilly land. If I see aright, we have our 


man there in the lee of the boats. 
All eyes were instantly turned in the direction he had named; a dark 


object became soon after perceptible amidst the thick gloom around, it 
gradually grew in size and developed its outline, until the hull of a ship 
was to be discerned, sharp and black, reposing on the waters like a 


swan. 
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VII. 
AN ANGEL’s VISIT. 


THE wound on my left shoulder soon ceased to cause me any pain, but 
the nervous fever rapidly increased, and my mind wandered frequently. 
visions; at times I was whirling round and round in the 

dark scowling figure I had seen on the night of my ad- 

up suddenly and stabbed, not me, but my partner. I saw 

, and caught her m my arms, but something grasped 

ied to force it away, and awoke to consciousness, fighting 


If,” said a voice beside me, after I had been suffering 

ved eins T replied diay ciel acing there, and there 

“I cannot,” ied; “ ing at me there ; 

eaepensed GGaveken! Gomesbunnpe dim. Why don’t you 

take that scowling visage away? Oh, you are there! Well, I shall be 
better presently.” 

“Shall I read to you?” asked the old man, for he never left me now 
that I was so ill. 

“* Yes,” I murmured faimtly, and fell back exhausted. He sat down by 
my bed with a book. I did not observe what one he had taken, and at 
first I could not listen. Everything seemed confused ; there was a con- 
tinuous sound going on, but what it was I had not strength to ascertain; 
then suddenly a voice became audible to me; I distmguished that it was 
the old man’s, and though no words reached my ear, the steady, even 
tone soothed me. I think, I must have fallen asleep under its influence, 


long, for I was roused by a violent pain 

my temples, an inward dread that I was dying, and a palpitation 

heart. The words, “Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all 

ths are peace,” struck on my ear. I started up wildly, gasping for 

. “Who dares say there is any peace? It is false; there is 

can be none. Oh, save me, I am dymg!” Hot, burning tears 

ee ee ee ee eae 

my . It was not a refreshing shower, which, in softening, 

gives relief; no, agony forced them from my eyes, and they seemed to 

consume themselves as soon as shed. “I shall never rise from this bed 

again,” I moaned, half aloud. “They will bury me beneath the earth, 
deep down, where I shall be forgotten—lost !” 
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‘Repent, and turn to your Maker,” said the old man, solemnly, but 
without rising from his seat. 

“ Repent!” I cried, with a hoarse, unnatural laugh. “It is too late— 

“ Never whilst the heart beats.” 

“* How can I learn now to address Him? The prayer that I have not 
uttered since I was a child would freeze on my lips. It would be a 
mockery—pure mockery.” 

“Ts your grief mockery? Is your heart’s despair at the approach of 
death, mockery?” He paused, and then im a low, earnest tone, he added, 
an oe an turning to God from the depths of your misery 
be mockery ?” 

My ial beat so wildly that its pulsations shook my frame. I clutched 
the bedclothes, and, panting for breath, I fell back in a swoon. 

_ A soft pressure was on my forehead—so soft, so lovingly 

that I liked it, and I did not try to raise my heavy eyelids for fear of 
sending it away. How difficult it was to breathe, how painful that 
heaving movement of the chest! Something icy cold touched me, [ 
shuddered, and a voice said a few words in a whisper; then I heard 
a rustle in the room; it was like the rustle of a woman’s dress, and 
I opened my eyes with a deep-drawn sigh. A strange man was standing 
beside me; he held my wrist between his fingers; I looked beyond him, 
and there, peering above his shoulder, was a female face smiling a 
me. I could mot be mistaken; that face had smiled on me all my li 

it was my mother’s. But how could that happen? Iwas notin Weimar. 
I attempted to raise my left arm to rub my eyes, but it was stiff, and lay 
helpless beside me, so I turned quite sonal Gad looked the strange man 
in the face. 

“What is the matter?’ I asked m German; but he did not under- 
stand me, and my mother came forward to explain all that had oecurred. 
I had been delirious for a long while, she said; my life was despaired of, 
but the crisis had passed favourably. One of my friends had sent for her, 
and she had come immediately to nurse me. I saw she was agitated 
whilst speaking, but her assurance that the doctor considered me out of 
danger was very consolatory, for I clung to life with fearful tenacity now 
that it seemed to open for me again. 

My mother watched with that gentle patience which only women have. 
If my pillow wanted moving, she was there to do it. I submitted quietly 
to orders so long as she communicated them, but as my strength returned 
I grew restless and weary of my couch ; I wished to rise and be myself 
again ; I little knew how weak I was. Although I often asked for the 
old man, he did not come to see me, and no one knew where he lived, so 
that I could not send for him. My mother said he was with me when 
she first arrived, but that I was quite unconscious, and did not recoguise 


any one. 
“em strange to look back on that blank of delirium, té tifink that I 

was awake, sensitive to touch and motion, yet not myself. To think that 

my body was there, the same, and - deprived of conscious existence. 

To think that the mind, that ever-living feeling mystery of our being, 

‘ could forget itself! Was it separated from its earthly abode? C 

it, the immortal, be affected by mortal disease f Strange, incomprehen- 
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sible mystery! Why ask myself these questions now? They are un- 
answerable, and we I pondered much oF: the subject at the time, it 
was not exactly thus I thought, but my belief in the self-sufficient power 
of the human mind was somewhat shaken, and I began to wonder where 
the flaw lay. 

“Were my doubts well founded ? Did not my sensations, yes, even 
my reason, tell me that there must be some ruling power to direct the 
universe, and, if so, what was it?” 


One day I asked about Veronica. My mother said the marriage would 
not take slide for another year, as she was so young, and that my sister 
had set her heart on my being present at the celebration of it. We then 
discussed my plans for the future, which had not yet been fully decided 
upon. My mother made me promise to quit Strasburg as soon as I 
should have regained my strength. Napoleon’s victories over Austria in 
Italy filled many hearts with misgivings, and she was anxious to have me 
nearer home in those times of war. 

“It is not safe for you to be here,” she said; “ besides, Germans ought 
to hold together ; we cannot tell on whom the French arms will next be 
turned.” 

“ These are women’s fancies,” I rejoined. ‘There is no fear either for 
me or for Germany.” 

But my joking her for entertaining such gloomy thoughts did not re- 
move them, and having promised to quit Strasburg if absolutely neces- 

, I turned the conversation upon home topics, and inquired what was 
going forward in our little duchy of Saxe- Weimar. 

“‘ Nay, Hans,” she said, “I am very ignorant of what is going on; I 
have scarcely seén any one this winter. Your aunt came once or twice, 
and from her account the court seems to be as gay as ever. The outer 
world does not affect us much ; it hums and bustles around our quiet 
warren, but the rabbits do not stir out in winter-time. Your father has 
been unwell, and excepting Heinrich Schlosser no one has visited us. 
Veronica is quite content to sit at home and knit now; her thoughts are 


full ied.” 

rd sighed, for a vision of some one else sitting patiently with her, 
knitting on her knee, and dreaming of a happy future, came before me ; 
my mother looked up for an explanation of my sigh, and I said, wearily, 
‘“*T wish the warm weather were come. I think I should get well if this 
biting wind did not chill me to the bone.” 

“We must be patient,” said my mother; “it is but January, and we 
have had a milder winter than usual.” 

“‘This illness has thrown me back terribly. I have lost some im- 
arp lectures, and all on account of that villain.” I ground my teeth, 

r I was vexed and weary of my invalid condition. 

*‘How did yau come by this wound, Hans?” asked my mother, 
tenderly, and as if she were half afraid the question might cause me some 


pain. 

“It is the mark of a base assassin,” I said, quickly, and feeling a cer- 
tain inward satisfaction in knowing that I had no reason to be ashamed 
of my wound. “He mistook me for some other victim, and dogging my 
steps in the dead of night, dealt me this blow. How many more he in- 
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tended to give me, depended, I expect, on my/tenacity of life.” My poor 
mother looked horrified, and I quickly added how it was I escaped, giving 
a full description of the old man’s bravery. 

“ The French are all butchers,” said my mother, with great di 
“Have nothing to do with them, Hans. It makes my blood run cold to 
think what they are doing in Italy. ‘That general of theirs, Napoleon 
Bonaparte, thinks no more of human life than he would of an insect’s. I 
am glad my only son is not a soldier, but I must say I do admire the 
independent way in which those brave Tyrolese have risen for Austria. 
I shudder when I picture to myself what their fate may be; but their 
names will resound to the credit of their province, whatever it should 
prove to be in the end.”’ 

*“‘ Bravo!” I ejaculated. ‘You are worthy to be the mother of a 
hero. Nature made a mistake when she gave me a stay-at-home, do- 
nothing disposition.” 

“T am very glad she did. I only dread lest you should turn out more 
warlike than the profession you have chosen admits.” 

“‘ No fear of that,” I said, with a slight sigh. 

“What! not when these scars show how often you have fought at 
Jena?” She pointed to a mark above my eye, and to another across my 
hand. 

‘Little effervescences, mother, that will all smooth down with sober 
age.” 

“‘T hope so, for I cannot allow my boy to join the volunteer corps.” 
‘“* Ah, by-the-by, there is one forming in Austria now. Shall I ge 
and get some honourable bullet-holes in my skin to match these scratches ?” 

“Do not laugh at so grave a subject, Hans; you frighten me.” 

Home duties compelled my mother to leave me as soon as I was pro- 
nounced entirely out of danger, and in a fair way to perfect restoration 
of health. I dreaded her departure, for it cheered me to have her near 
to talk to and enliven me. . an 

‘“ Your visit has been like an angel’s, mother,” I shid, the day before 
she was actually to leave. ‘A woman’s face inside a bachelor’s dreary 
room is a very pretty thing. I wish you were a fixture here.” 

“IT am afraid you have not been sociable to the young students here, 
Hans,” rejoined she ; “no one has been to visit you since I came.” 

“ They have all run away from the fever, I suppose; but, to tell the 
truth, mother, I did expect to see the old man who saved my life. I 
cannot think what has become of him.” 

‘‘ Here he is to answer for himself,”’ said a voice behind me, for I was 
sitting in an arm-chair with my back to the door, and did not perceive 
that it had opened whilst I was speaking. 

I shall never forget the beaming eemaig expressed in my mother’s 
face as she thanked the old man for having, in the first instance, saved 
her son's life. He said he did not deserve so much praise when he had 
deserted me during my illness. “But,” he added, “I thought I should 
intrude between mother and son, and feeling sure what ae much more 
efficient nurse I had left in my place, I went on another errand, which, as 
it happens, was a fruitless one.”’ 

** May I ask what it was?” ; 

“ Certainly, for you are slightly interested in it. Does this lady know 














the occurrence which led to your unpleasant adventure?” I nodded my 


hand én. gagent, and he pensoaded. I promised to try and prevent the 
iage between that beautiful but silly woman and the dark villain who 
you. I found she had left Strasburg with her family, and it was 
some days before I discovered whither they had gone, but as soon as | 
did do so I followed them. To obtain a private interview with the young 
lady was a matter of no small difficulty, but I succeeded in doing s0, 
though not in gaining her confidence ; she received me with scorn, was 
at my warning her, and left me before I had time to explain all I 
to say. I still cherished hopes that my words might have some 
weight with her, even she would not listen to me; but I suppose 
I flattered myself in vain, for three days afterwards the marriage took 
=~ She has obtained a better position in a worldly point of view, and 
the money needful to maintain it; but from all I know and have 
since heard, both of them have wedded misery.” 

“They are not singular,” I said, bitterly. “Half the world marry 
without real love, and indifference ends in hate after marriage.” 

I saw that his eyes were fixed on me, but he said nothing, whatever he 
may have thought. 

My mother quitted Strasburg on the morrow, and I was alone, left 
once more to the companionship of my own thoughts, which, never of the 

were more than y melancholy now that remorse was step- 
ping in to upbraid me for my past life. On the brink of that long obli- 
vion into which I believed but a few days before that I was about to sink, 
my soul had recognised its Creator, and clung with a wild hope to the 
consciousness that He was there, and that existence, individuality, did not 
cease with breath. J was humbled, crushed, and humility is the first 
step toa better mind. I began to see the force of the old man’s words 
which he had uttered whilst standing beside me on the cathedral spire. 
I had not learned to know myself ; I had not sought to find the fault 
within my own breast, and now, with bitter pangs of regret, I turned to 
consider the truth of his assertions, but not with the pride of self-reliance— 
no, with the trembling fear that even now, in my longing to find proved, 
indisputable truth, I might err. A reform was beginning to work in me ; 
the near approach of death had arrested the march of doubt; I stood, as 
it were, at the bottom of the precipice, gazing up at the heights I had 
left: so easily, but which now appeared inaccessible. To be a child again 
would be to regain innocence, and to stand fearlessly upon the summit of 
that bold crag; but I would not willingly recal all those years, and have 
to toil through life again. The past is beyond our control; thank 
Heaven, it is not so with the future ! 

“You are not looking so well to-day,” said the old man, on entering 
my room one morning. 

“Am I not?” was my rejoinder. ‘I cannot keep away from these 
books, and I believe my ie is not strong enough for reading yet awhile! 
But patience never was a virtue that I could claim.” 

ms are you reading ?” 

I pushed the book towards him ; it was the “Criticism of the Judging 
Powers.” He looked at it for some time, then, throwing it upon the table, 
he took a Bible from his pocket. 

“Why not leave all this human reasoning alone? Go to the foun- 
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tain head for truth.” And he placed the little clasped book in my 
hand. 

“ Pardon me,” I said; “ but if you think I never read the Bible, you 
are mistaken; it has always been my first book of reference.” 

“In time of sorrow ?” he. asked. 

“No, in times of study.” 

‘Then you do not know what it is. You have not sought it asa 
friend, a comforter ; you have rather regarded it as an enem cy! my ot 
whom you have exercised all your faculties. This is not what the i 
was meant for, and you are entirely ignorant of its value.” 

“ You j darshl ,” I rejoined, rather moodily. 

“ But am I not just at the same time? Who would prize the friend 
who gilded his words to make them palatable, or rather seem palatable ?” 

“Not 1,” I aed. “You misunderstand me; I am net so bad as 
you think me. I have the desire, but not the means.” 

“If your desire be true and earnest, the means of becoming what you 
aspire to will likewise be granted, always providing that you work in the 
right spirit, not seeking to clear away mysteries where a veil has been 
drawn which is impenetrable to human eyes.”’ 

I was silent, and after a pause he continued : 

‘“‘ Did you not find the want of some higher consolation than the mind 
is able to give, when you lay there ?” He pointed to my bed; I did not 
answer, and he proceeded. “Did you not need an inward conviction of 
some higher power, something that is above all ?—a power that is self-suf- 
ficient, creative, and in comparison of which human intellect is as nothing ? 
Did you not long to believe in such a power as this? Did not your senses 
and imstinct tell you it was there, whilst fear—yes, fear is the word— 
forbade you to listen to what your soul was yearning after, making you 
cling to paltry doubt, which has its origin in man’s ignorance, as if the 
ignoring of that All-powerful Being could save you from His wrath ? 
Was there peace in your mind then, young man ?’’ asked he, solemnly, 
and leaning across the table to where I sat. 

His words seemed to recal the misery I had suffered during those ter- 
rible days, and I started from my chair in great agitation, striding up 
and down the little room, whilst I muttered, half aloud, 

“Peace, peace! How longis it since I have felt what that word means ! 
It is a little word—a little word of five letters—but in its meaning rests 
human happiness, and where—where is mine? Is the snow which rests 
upon the housetops at peace? No; for it melts in tears. Is the air at 
peace? No; for it is rent by storms and whirlwinds. Is this world on 
which we tread at peace? Ah, no; for earthquakes and convulsions 
shake it to its foundations. What is man, that he should speak of peace ? 
And what is peace? It is something beyond our nature, which we can 
comprehend though we do not and cannot feel it. It is something which 
belongs to an existence above earth, which we may look forward to and 
hese Sil but which is attained only by conflicts and struggles, till the 
dark archway of the vault of death is passed, and we stand in a kingdom _ 
where spirits live. Peace, then, is Heaven!”—I stood still and repeated 
the wo “is Heaven, from whence we derive all our chimeras of hap- 
piness. I feel that it does exist,” I added, putting my hand to my head as 
if to clear the undefined mass of thoughts crowding in my brain, and to 
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give them form and substance. The old man, who had permitted me to 
pace the room in silence, repeated his former question now. 

“ Was there peace in your mind then, young man?” 

“There is no such thing,” I exclaimed, rather wildly ; ‘“‘that word 
cannot be _—~\ earth and earthly things. We are all at war within 
ourselves. I am at war with my longings and strivings, my despair and 
my hopes; for hope is not peace, it implies a wish for daw Pr we have 
not got, and though it is a pleasurable sensation, it is not rest and perfect 
contentment, therefore it cannot be peace.” I was speaking more to 
myself than addressing the old man, and he stood gazing at me as if 
scarcely com ing my meaning. ‘‘ You spoke of peace in connexion 
with a death-bed, for mine may well be called such,” I said, turning 
towards him. “ What did you imply by the word ?” 

* Rest, resignation to the will of God, and calm contemplation of the 
future.” 

“T had no peace then as I lay there, waiting, as I thought, for the 
moment when the life-gas should leave me, and I should return to the 
nothing from which I came.” 

“ And was it grief at parting with earthly friends that drove it from 
you at that time of trial ?” 

I did not reply directly, but sank upon my chair, and passing my hand 
over my forehead said, slowly, 

“No, it was doubt striving with conviction; it was despair at leaving 
the world so soon; it was an indescribable longing to retain everything 
earthly, even earthly misery rather than die—die, and enter upon a new 
existence which forced itself upon me as a reality, and was yet so great a 
mystery that my reason refused to believe in it, and warred against an 
inward conviction which whispered that my spirit could not die, and must 

hence to find a new world in which it might expand to a fuller per- 

ion than it had reached here.” 

The old man laid his hand upon my shoulder, and his grey eyes looked 
into mine. 

“Shall I tell you what a death-bed ought to be?” he asked, gently. 
“T have seen many die—the scoffer, the impious, the learned in Selilly 
wisdom, the pure and innocent. It is of these last that I would now 
speak, for their death-beds are peace.” He paused, but as I did not 
speak or raise my head, he continued, in his musical voice, which sounded 
very solemn : “ In a street not far from here a young girl died but a few 
weeks ago. She was one of those summer plants which cannot bear the 
cold touch of winter ;—her death was from consumption. I used to 
watch her in the flower-market ; she attracted attention by her beauty, 
and I trembled for her; but this I need not have done; cares for his 
lambs, and she surely was one of his chosen flock. Her beauty was not 
of an earthly cast: it was delicate, unconscious, and retiring. Her 
flowers always seemed to me brighter than any of the others, and so 
thought most of the passers-by, for her basket was always emptied before 
the rest, and this would sometimes bring down upon oe the jeers and 
jealous looks of her companions. When evening came she repaired to 
the cathedral, and there offered a mite of her day’s hard earnings. I 
have often seen her pause to listen to your outpourings on the organ, and 
one day I asked her if she liked such music. 
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“Tt is very glorious,’ she replied, blushing, and with tears in her soft 
eyes; ‘but I pity the performer, the tones are so full of pain,’ | 

“‘ Marie lived with her old father; she nursed and tended him with care ; 
but the frail flower was destined to sink to rest before the aged wanderer 
found his last home. _I was sent for suddenly one night ; she used to like 
me to read to her, and she made me promise to come, if she should grow 
much worse. I went, therefore, directly. The room in which they Fived 
was dark and low, but very clean, and though poverty was visible wher- 
ever the eye rested, the air of quietude and contentment which pervaded 
everything, lent a far more cheerful aspect to the place than all the riches 
and luxury of a palace would have done. 

‘Marie had just received the last rites of the Church when I entered, 
and now lay exhausted from the unusual exertion. I approached the bed, 
and on seeing me a faint smile passed over her features; she could not 
rise, but bid me stoop down that she might whisper some few words, ‘I 
am so very happy now,’ she murmured ; ‘ God has pardoned me, and soon 
I shall sleep.’ 

“* « Yes,’ I rejoined, ‘ and be refreshed for the morrow.’ 

“« A heavy sigh escaped her lips, and she raised her eyes as if in search of 
heaven. ‘ For the long, long morrow which dawns for me but will never 
set. You have been so kind to me; watch over my father till the time 
comes that he too may sleep. I once prayed that he might die first, but 
God knows best.’ She clasped her hands devout! y, and bowing her head, 
the spirit was wafted in prayer to its Father in heaven.” He paused, but 
as I did not attempt to speak, he continued, in a low, earnest tone, ‘* This 
death-bed was one of peace. God has given you time to make your end 
like this.” 

I shook my head doubtingly. 

“* Women have less temptation than men. They seem more constituted 
to receive religious impressions, Besides, you say that this poor girl had 
lived a blameless life; she could feel, therefore, no remorse, no wish to live 
her life over again, that she might improve it and blot out many dark 
stains that haunt the sick-bed. She had not fallen P 

“ Hist!” said my companion, interrupting me. “ No one can judge 
his fellow mortal, for no one ean read his thoughts,” 

“‘ That is well,” I rejoined, bitterly ; “‘ for many an ugly secret is hid 
up closely in them.” 

“ Hid only from the world,” he said, quickly. 

I did not speak for some minutes ; I was weighing in my own mind 
the balance between the good and evil contained in secret thought. 

“If my relationship to Ida had been known, what would have been the 
result ? If we had been separated, and our engagement had never been 
allowed to take place, no deceit would have been practised on Rosenthal. 
Was Ida happy, or did an aching at her heart still torment her?” 

I had never dared to ask how she was. The old man’s eyes were fixed 
on me whilst I was thus musing, and suddenly recollecting myself, I 
raised my head, and our eyes encountered. 

** Am I to know your history ?” he asked. 

“‘ It is soon told, and would only appear as folly to you,” I said, with- 
out directly answering his question. 

“ But I may one day know it ?” 
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I did not . I thought I had no right to reveal Ida’s name and 
conduct, bat ei 7 paused before I again refused to comply with his re- 


uest. 
a You hesitate ; tell me it is not from want of confidence in me that 


you do so, but from some higher reason, and I shall be content.” 

I told him all. I opened my whole heart, and tried to trace how the 
seed of unbelief, which had first, though unconsciously, been sown by 
Burckhardt, had sprung up and become a powerful tree, upon the branches 
of which many an evil passion had been by time. I was relieved 
by thus disclosing all to him; I felt that my confidence was not ill 
ie ; I could trust him implicitly. But I little knew at that time how 
soon his lips were to be for ever sealed in this world. 

A week passed ; we stood together on the cathedral spire; the wind 
was very bleak and cold, but he begged me, with unusual earnestness, to 
accompany him up there. Many times as we mounted those steep steps 
he paused, and I felt his arm tremble as he leaned on me. 

“ Are you weak to-day ?” I asked. 

“ Yes; weaker even than you, who have been ill so long.” 

“ How does this happen?” again I demanded. 

“ T cannot say, but I have long suffered from a complaint of the heart, 
and yesterday 1 was very ill. Life is closing over me at length; I have 
often wished for death, and now this heart tells me it is not far distant. 
Perhaps we may never again be permitted to stand here together.” 

I would not understand these forebodings ; I would not believe in 
them, and told him so. 

‘“‘ Yonder is life,” said the old man, pointing with his stick to the town 
at our feet, and to the far-stretching country beyond. “ It is opening 
afresh for you, young man; tell me if the prospect is brighter than when 
we first met here and talked together ?”’ 

“ It is still dreary,” I said ; ‘* but spring will wash the snows of win- 
ter away.” 

“ And the fresh budding world, its flowers, and the joyous birds, will 
cheer you ; is it not so ?” 

** Yes.” 

“ They will lead you away from your books, and make you look at 
nature. Let them do this, for in loving them you will learn to love and 
reverence their Creator. Are you glad we met ?” he asked, gently. 

‘* Most assuredly ; for to you I owe life, and that hope of the heart’s 
spring which will melt away the frost of my life-landscape.” 

He took my hand, and, pressing it tightly, gazed into my face. There 
was something strange in his expression, and I thought he was about to 
a but he let my hand go again, and he turned away, saying that 

e wind was cold, and he must not stay. 

‘Will you play to me on the large organ?” he asked, as we stood 
— more within the cathedral. I could not refuse him, and prepared 
to do so. 

I had not touched the notes since my illness, and I was pleased to hear 
them vibrate on the air again. I weleomed each one as an old friend, 
and forgot myself in the ecstasy of feeling that I was once more in the 
world of life—once more myself; not the sickly invalid, but strong and 
capable of living. 
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A hand was placed suddenly upon my shoulder; I started up, and 
some one said, ‘“‘ Your companion has been taken ill.” 

What a thrill of apprehension those words sent to my heart! I was 
ashamed of the thoughts in which I had been indulging, and rushed away 
to find the old man, whom [I had left in the nave. 

A crowd of people had gathered round a pillar near the entrance. I 
rushed forward, pushed them aside, and there, in the centre of a grou 
of anxious, half-frightened faces, lay my old friend. I stooped down 
raised his head; a slight sigh escaped him as I did so, and his closed 
eyes opened partially ; they rested on me, and there remained fixed; the 
power to close them was wanting—would ever be wanting. My benefac- 
tor, my kind friend, was dead ! 


There are spirits which, when once encountered on the pilgrimage of 
life, leave their undying mark upon their fellow souls. His mark is on 
me, and his spirit lingers near, for when I visit the poor and sorrowful 
(and my profession often leads me to them), I fancy I see his calm eyes 
fixed on me, and those placid lips move again as when he bade me lon 
ago seek the flowers growing by the wayside of life: the cnbonatel 
flowers of ‘ Mercy, Sympathy, Charity, Fellow-feeling, and Love.” 





A PEEP AT THE FAR WEST. 


BY AN ENGLISHER. 


THE supplies promised in the way of food were soon forthcoming at 
our resting-place, and consisted of all of which we stood in need that the 
city could supply: in fact—for I speak of several others similarly situated 
—we were over-abundantly presented with edibles. The inhabitants 
of this remote place would take no return in money, having been in- 
formed by their elder, our friend 8., that we were good fellows although 
Gentiles, and that their wives and daughters, or, in their phraseology, 
their “ sisters,” were held in due respect by us, as they had the experience 
of our travelling in company for so long to bear witness. The number 
of individuals that had arrived with our train and one which had just 
preceded, rendering accommodation scarce, and our waggons and tents 
being ample and convenient, we were contented to bide our time for 
placing a more solid roof over our heads. Presents were still poured in 
upon us, comprising much more than we could consume in the way of 
provisions, and remuneration was still refused. For my own part, as I 
presume I was considered one of the wicked, or was at least deemed so 
by the strait-laced of the brotherhood, I should honestly, if required under 
such circumstances, state my desire to know how they could treat one of 
their elect better. I am certain it was not possible. All were cheerful 
aud obliging, though I fancied at the first glance, nor was I wrong, that 
even the Latter-Day Saints had their ascetics and pharisees, as the 
Israelites had of old. “ 
R 
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It must not be supposed in speaking of the city, as I have before said, 
that there were continuous streets and buildings. The whole plan was 
marked out, and here and there houses were erected at a considerable 
distance from each other, just as the ground was taken. These houses 
were built of sun-dried bricks, or of logs, but chiefly of the former 
materials, for the most part small, and consisting of no more than two or 
three rooms, though several were, at this early period of the foundation 
of the place, somewhat more pretending. ‘The centre of the city was 
eaesisiel with a building designed for public worship; in fact, with a 
temple of considerable dimensions, but not sufficiently advanced in erection 
to judge of its architectural effect. All the streets converged to this 
edifice. The notion of the Jewish Temple and some other ideas among 
this people were a mere dressing up of Mosaical institutions, selected in a 
sort of medley way, with those of the Christian dispensation, according 
to the views of the founder of a creed, who seems to have been among 
the more ignorant, though not the least wary of the species. One object 
evident enough was to subdue the whole community in obedience to the 
leader for the time being, uniting under the seal of a religious obligation 
the temporal and spiritual power, and thus more effectually subduing in- 
dividual reason to the will of the chief, the Latter-Day Saints’ Moses, or 
whoever might be king and pontiff in one. This office is now vested in 
Brigham Young. 

Each house occupied, with its garden, about an acre and a quarter of 
ground, and each individual of the community received this much land 
almost gratis. The avenues were of considerable width. Water from 
streams fed by the mountains and conducted to the city was further in- 
tended to be conveyed in a channel down the middle of the streets. 

The prospect was truly noble when glancing across the plain, and 
beyond at the sublime mountain ridges which bounded it westwards. 
These were serrated, not round, and snow-capped in some places, giving 
birth to numerous springs in different parts of their slopes, the streams 
running down into the plain, and affording ample means for its irriga- 
tion, without which the land would have been worth little in the way of 
cultivation. A belt of excellent soil lay along the plain at the foot of the 
mountains, and, when kept watered, was exceedingly productive. The 
valley wore a most unpromising and desolate aspect, covered with the 
sage plant, and wholly destitute of trees, as well as the mountains. The 
wood grows in hollows, or what are called here canions. The firewood 
is cedar. The valley has, however, the recommendation of a healthy, 
pure air, and of bearing fertile crops by husbandry. 

At the eee. Som of evening, as I sat near my tent and watched the 
deep shade which enveloped those lofty mountains and the intervening 
plain, and reflected that I was little more than six hundred miles from 
the Pacific, I seemed to be practising deception upon myself. The 
population around me was half of it from Europe, led by pretended pro- 
phesies and revelations. Many who, with no small hope of bettering 
their worldly condition, had travelled thus far under the colour of that 
hope which deceives us all, were present, most likely hoping to be enabled, 
with the labour of their hands, to live in a little time far better than at 
home. Their prostrate obedience to their leaders, and to the absurdities 
which they promulgated, were not perceived by the class which thus 
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emigrated, while the zeal of those leaders, apparently, and with some, no 
doubt, really directed to the general good, prevented any analysis of the 
nature of the means had they been questioned. This it was not likely 
they would be, except by a few who were given to think and reason in 
place of crediting on hearsay, and troubling themselves no further. 

Through the midst of the valley runs a stream, which is named the 
Jordan ; it passes from Lake Utah into the Salt Lake, which last it feeds. 
The entire valley is above twenty miles wide by sixty or seventy in 
length. No spot more remote or more completely adapted for that 
species of seclusion which monks have sought in religious houses and 
hermitages, separate from the fair sex, and which the Latter-Day Saints 
sought, without the self-denying ordinances attaching to popedom, could 
have been found perhaps upon the face of the whole earth. 

On an evening or two after our arrival, our friend S. came to see 
us with several of his friends, all rigid saints, but chatty and pleasant. 
They were temperance men, who had no objection to a cup of coffee, and 
one of them took a cigar. They told me that they would have no slavery 
in Utah if they fought for it, and went over those grievances against the 
people of Missouri, which only tended to confirm what I had before heard 
of the ruffian manuers and degrading vices of those people. ‘ We have 
struggled hard,” said the same individual, ‘‘in order to be unmolested 
here. No one toiled harder than myself. I do not know whether it was 
our faith so much as the determined resolution I felt to set myself and 
family down somewhere that we could live without persecution for our 
belief, which nobody can do in our western states, especially if he is not 
a negro-driver. They shan’t have nigger-driving here, —~ Our 
News (a paper so called) shows them up now and then.” He pulled a 
number from his pocket, for every American has his paper, and asked me 
to accept it. “ It speaks the truth, stranger, and that is what everybody 
can’t do everywhere now-a-days in the States.” 

This paper was neatly printed, and called the Deseret News, which I 
looked over as soon as my visitors had left me. It was published on 
Thursdays, and, in allusion to the slave trade, contained only the following 
squib. The Saints had no doubt set the banditti of Missouri against 
them more fiercely before they went to the Rocky Mountains by their 
preaching down donne 

“ A black man at Portland happening to attend at church was shown 
into an excellent first-rate pew. His next-door neighbour asked the 
owner of the pew how he came to admit a nigger into it? 

“« Why, sir, he’es a reg’lar Haytien.’ 

““* T can’t help that—he’es black.’ 

“« But he is a correspondent of mine when at home ?” 

**<T can’t help that; he’es a black nigger—right black.’ 

“‘* Well, if he be, I guess he is worth over half a million of dollars.’ 

“*QOh! is he though—just introduce me, will ye ?’” 

In strolling over the infant city, I was struck with the activity of the 
people—nobody was idle. They had provisions enough, and to spare, 
for man and beast, if they were to be judged by appearances. All, too, 
seemed content and cheerful, and the numerous children happy and 
healthy. In or out of the great world this is the main point, and I do 
not see why man may not be as happy or happier in such a place as this, 
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as he can ‘be in oe sa or Grosvenor-square, trying the pomt by the 
. Lam 


he 
rule of mt inclined to think that local attachment is less 
felt in America than in any other part of the world. The Yankee will 
shift his quarters for a thousand miles, and shift them again for another 
thousand, if he thinks it better for increasing his dollars, m the pursuit 
of which, ‘before anything else on earth, he is never idle, succeed or fail. 

The subject at this moment was the future prospect of the 
Saints. the cool of the evening, which is delicious after the heat of 
the day, conversation was general and free. The improvement of the 
food by more live-stock, which was scant, was deemed needful, the 
existing supply of food being too much that of the vegetable for a coun- 

so cold and elevated, particularly in winter. Young, the great 
apostle, had vast influence ; some of the elders were selfish, arbitrary, and 
overbearing’; he controlled them, having, in common with men of ambi- 
tious views, a mode of attaching the multitude to himself personally. 
He seemed little fearful of offending isolated individuals while knowing he 
had the support of the masses. At one public meeting I attended, he 
got up and belaboured fearlessly one or two characters, whom it might 
thought impolitic in him to offend. He would have no one of their 
number bear upon others for private ends! Att one of their conferences 
his enemies put it to the vote of the people whether they would longer 
support him. He at once openly proclaimed his indifference whether 
they would or not. This was no doubt affectation, because he was con- 
fident of his influence with the people, and of their attachment. Indeed, 
the praise of their escape and safe conduct from Missouri was mainly 
owing to him, and the ambition with which he set out as a leader, after 
the murder of Smith and his companions, at once made a sect of the 
Mormonites by persecution, in which Smith was almost forgotten. One 
Sidney Rigdon endeavoured to become a leader, the same who wanted 
Smith to introduce polygamy, to which the “ prophet and martyr” would 
not listen. Rigdon had revelations in vain. Brigham Young had con- 
tradictory revelations, which showed Rigdon to be a false prophet ; and 
Rigdon being expelled the church, Young had it all his own way. He 
led his saints to the mountains, organised missions to Europe, and made 
strenuous and successful efforts to achieve an increase of numbers, because 
in numbers he well knew his strength consisted. There is nothing re- 
markable in his appearance, but a vast deal of shrewdness lurks beneath 
an appearance of candour and liberality, with real skill in managing the 
‘“‘masses.’’ He displays this generally on the plea of their good, and he 
spares no pains in advising, and even threatening, when politic. 

Dr. Bernhisel, sent as a delegate to the United States Congress, was 
a man of moderate stature, inclined to be thin of person, and bald. I do 
not apprehend he has any lofty pretensions even under the mysteries of 
the saintship. 

There is a tolerable library in the Salt Lake City, and the volumes 
were on the increase ; among others, I observed Froissart’s Chronicles, 
and also a number of works of fiction. There was an annual state ex- 
hibition, or fair, at which some creditable drawings were exhibited, exe- 
cuted by an English lady, and also some pretty good embroidery. 

At or near the foot of the mountains the country has much the same 
character as in the centre of the valley, but there are a few dells and 
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hollows, the latter watered from the heights, and in these timber 
is found. There are a few spots even here which may be characterised 
as pretty, in a rural and even picturesque sense, but the latter epithet 
may be more correctly applied to the mountain gorges a little further 
on. The open air may be enjoyed here, which is not the case along the 
lakes, nor even in Lowa, where the dews at night fall chilly, and bring 
ague and fever, as they do in the eastern states generally. The air 
may be enjoyed here all night long with impunity. The days are hot, 
but the nights are perfectly dry, cool, and delicious. Even Laing the 
heat of the noonday sun the coo] breezes from the mountains temper it. 
The cold of winter in this valley is said to be less painful to the feelings 
than an English winter of any severity. All this is owing to the great 
elevation of the site, as both the heat and cold are dry. 

I found that there was but one place in the city where spirits were 
sold, and my friend S. told me that there the sale was limited, as little 
or none was taken by the saints. The latter complain of the excesses of 
the individuals sent among them as officials by the United States govern- 
ment, and from the accounts I heard I should imagine the existing 
differences with the government had originated that way. Accounts of 
murders and all sorts of crimes have been charged against the Salt Lake 
Valley people in American papers, not one word of which have any 
foundation in fact. Some of the officials sent seem to have been profli- 
gate vagabonds, sent there to be out of the way. They took a pleasure 
in outraging the moral strictness of the Latter-Day Saints: these, if seen 
intoxicated, would be expelled the church, a subject of ridicule to the 
eastern people ; and thus dissensions grew frequent. There was one 
D., of whom they complained, and a profligate with a Polish cognomen, 
who used to abuse the women in the street, and call them all sorts of vile 
names. He was so foul-mouthed one day to several of them, that they 
were exasperated ; others came to their assistance, and they thrashed 
him, as he well merited to be thrashed. He used to curse and swear, 
and use the grossest language to any of them he saw, because the oppo- 
site was the rule of the people. One of these officials wrote the vilest 
falsehoods of the people to the eastern papers—a man continually 
drunk. He published that Young had seventy-five wives, and the 
enemies of the Salt Lake people spread the tale abroad. Hence grew up 
ill blood between some of those officials sent by the United States go- 
vernment with apparently no to the selection, or to the religious 
habits of the people. This continued excitement must in time, I imagine, 
grow into a feud. A leader of military ability, with a sufficiency of the 
munitions of war, his men actuated by a spirit of religious fanaticism, 
could not be subdued for years in these mountain fastnesses.* 

I visited some of the artisans from England who brought over their tools, 
and commenced their work here. ‘The men seemed some of the best of 
their class, or the sobriety of the new creed had made them more — 
They complained of the dearness of the raw materials of their trade. The 
carriage of goods from the east greatly augmented prices, as might natu- 
rally be expected, when conveyed such a vast distance, and yet even in 
this state of things there was competition, and the raw material had fallen 





* Later events have shown how near this was from occurring. 
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in value. Everywhere I saw much industry, but how long such a system 
is to last remains to be proved. A small community, under a new and 
extravagant creed, may for a time be animated with a spirit that runs 
counter to the world in general, but, increasing in numbers, it is certain 
to lose its —— principle, and, like all other creeds without exception, 
to change and become corrupted, not the less because it is peculiar. 
There were a number of schools for the young in the city, but it ap- 
peared that the price et for education was by no means encouraging to 
the teacher. From five to ten dollars a quarter for each scholar was the 
sum paid at the best seminaries. It is true, an infant colony without the 
larities of these people has much to regard and care for until it can 
ully develop efficient means to remunerate those who take upon themselves 
the duty of instruction ; and a certain time must elapse before the full 
benefit of an efficient system of rule can be felt. I obtained the use of a 
room about fourteen feet square, and removed into it all that I required 
out of my waggon, which I began to think as convenient as a house, ex- 
cept in the matter of fire, which must be made in the open air. I 
kept up the roof of my tent close to the house, as a pleasant resting- 
place, of an evening particularly ; and in place of disposing of my cattle, 
and for the sake of returning the civilities I had received, I projected 
a visit to the lake of Utah. I was to be provider of the feast and 
major-domo. Several whom I invited could not spare time, but my 
friend S., a leading man as I have before stated, agreed, with his 
waggon, and a couple of friends who had never seen the lake, to accom- 
pany me. The journey was only forty or fifty miles along the valley. 
We set off on the following day but one to that of my proposal, and 
passing a night on the way, reached the lake early the next day. The 
road on either hand lying along the valley, and the nearer pte @ covered 
with the sage plant, was little interesting. ‘This want of interest was 
abundantly repaid by the noble mountain ridges that bounded the view. 
The road was sufficiently on the ascent in the valley towards the lake 
to carry the stream of the Jordan from lake to lake through it, and that 
of Utah, lying high, was fed by the mountain streams, and the melting 
of the snow on the higher summits. It is a beautiful, calm, secluded 
basin, of the most translucent water, about eighteen miles over, said to 
average twenty feet deep of water. Its shores, easily rendered fertile by 
labour, for without that nothing is to be expected in such a region and 
climate, seemed to be so peaceful, so secluded, so removed from the toils 
and cares of artificial life, that I felt it was a spot where a weary-laden 
being might take up his mortal rest and rejoice in the gift of existence 
with exceeding joy. The thought of its remoteness from the haunts of a 
crowded population seemed to render it a place of greater scope for un- 
impeded improvement. I bathed in the clear waters, pic-nic'd on the 
shore, rallied my companions on the implicit credit they gave to their 
leader, because it saved them the trouble to think for themselves, but all 
in geer humour, and set out on our return, arriving at the capital of the 
valley the next day in the evening. 
I ound my companions good-natured and kind, with little mental in- 
formation, upright in morals I fully believe, innocentl merry ; in fact, 
just such a class as the better order of mechanics in England might be 


supposed to supply. Young they regarded as a superior man, propheti- 
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cally endowed, and they held his dicta in due respect, for he was one 
chosen by God to lead them. This spontaneous confession of self-in- 
feriority ~— the shallowness of judgment which governs the er a 
paiticularly in religious things. Some of the inferior leaders, or elders, 
were characterised as overbearing; but, on the whole, these people de- 
clared they were perfectly satisfied with their position if they could but 
be let alone. All they wanted was to be allowed to carry out their own 
views. 

I remarked that their religious views were their right, and that the 
United States government guaranteed them. 

“Yes, but only in words; that government suffered plunder and 
murder to be committed, and gave them no redress ; that government 
had seen them robbed and driven from their own lands and houses into 
the desert, half-clothed and ill-fed in the depth of winter, and never 
stirred an inch in their behalf. Every government was bound to bring 
the guilty to punishment if only out of respect to its own laws—the 
United States government never attempted it. We were maligned and 
falsified, and no one would speak for us. Wherefore not? Our tenets 
do not differ so much from those of many other sects, as may be seen, 
polygamy excepted, and that was not the institution of Smith, our 
founder, who was murdered, and who opposed it, though future revelations 
sanctioned it.” 

“You have only the word for such revelations—the word of men, as 
fallible as any others; such a word is no proof. Men are deceptive and 
fallible creatures, and the end of public men is personal power.” 

“ What have we but men’s words for anything we do not ourselves 
see? All creeds rest on man’s evidence. We can trust to Brigham. 
Did he not, like Moses, lead us here across the desert? Has he not ad- 
vised and comforted us in trouble? We feel obligations to him, and the 
larger part of the people idolise him.” 

A free newspaper is as necessary and natural a thing in a land where 
liberty prevails as its surveillance is under a despotism. The feelings of 
the population pro or con. are certain to be expressed in relation to public 
men and things. Where newspapers are shackled, censured, or forbid- 
den, the government is a cowardly despotism. The Latter-Day Saints, 
attacked in the New York papers, answered the different attacks, and 
then ridiculed them in a certain way. The following assault on the 
good citizens there I copy from the Deseret News. The article 
affected to give the qualifications for city offices in New York, exhibiting 
the small sense of morality or religion that guided those who filled 
them in the other states : 

“ No one eligible for office as mayor, unless he has forged a draft and 
got the money on it; and, at least on two separate occasions, set fire to 
his house to get the insurance. 

“Candidates for aldermen to qualify by carrying a revolver, getting 
beastly drunk, and then stabbing a policeman. 

“A common councilman must drink with the Short Boys, give prizes 
to the firemen’s target excursions, carry a slung-shot in his pocket, and 
have a personal interest in a mock-auction shop. 

‘¢ A police justice must gamble a little, cheat considerably, lie a good 
deal, and get drunk ‘clear through’ every Saturday night. If he can 
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read easy words, and write his name, it is no serious objection ; but the 
‘ Know-nothings’ will not permit this, on the plea that the science of 
letters is of foreign origin. 

«“ A man who can pick a pocket scientifically makes a good constable. 

“ Aspirants to minor offices classified according to desert, but no one 
who has not committed at least petty larceny is allowed a place on any 

ticket.” 

t was thus the accusations of murder, robbery, Indian insurrection, 
and the like, charged upon the Saints, were repaid by their press. In 
criticism they were equally warm. One —e on Colonel Fre- 
mont’s “ Life and Services,” which seems to have been taken from the 
eastern papers—a sort of review of his book—ran thus: 

** No man, after reading this book, will ask what Colonel Fremont 
has done—what are his antecedents. Every one will wonder how so 
much—enough to immortalise a dozen of the largest lives—could have 
been passed in one so short. As a narrative of absorbing interest, the 
famous ‘Commentaries of Cesar sink out of sight before it, whether we 
consider the romantic character of the incidents, the magnitude and 
variety of the difficulties overeome, or the importance of the conse- 

uences. The genius, humanity, and heroism displayed by Colonel 
Fremont in the conquest of California, the matchless labours by which 
that conquest was afterwards saved by him, and the true democratic 
statesmanship by which it was made the heritage of the free labouring 
masses, instead of being left the prey of the muckrakes of avarice and 
slavery, are set forth in a modest and convincing style, but with a 
brevity which will provoke the appetite of the reader for more.” 

This, in the true ‘“’Ercles’ vem,” is read in so remote a spot. 
Where will not the press reach? It is certainly a very searching, all- 
seeing instrument, tongue-tied in Europe, in America running at full 
tether. Were it confined to the art of'reasoning in place of scolding, it 
might do a world of good. But then, how few reason! The vitupera- 
tive and superstitious command the press for their own benefit, on both 
sides the Mississippi, and reasoning is disregarded in the balance ; just 
as in common conversation where passion and imagination bear sway. 
If the press spoke only reason, we might have ground to expect a mil- 
lennium in very truth before many ages have passed away. 

In one excursion and pic-nic to the head of the Big Cotton- 
wood river, I was indeed much gratified. The orderly character of a 
numerous party of these religionists to which I was admitted, struck me 
forcibly. ‘The scenery was stupendously fine. These waters—or “ head 
waters,” as locally denominated—arise at the summit of a defile among 
the lofty mountains, the continuation of the great backbone of America, 
which rises so much higher southwards into the Andes. This mountain 
defile was twenty-five miles ascending—rather a long distance for a 
pic-mic party of both sexes, some on horse and mule back, and others in 
vehicles. The road lay sometimes on one side of the defile and some- 
times on the other, winding along the sides of lofty mountains, and in 
several places connected by bridges of wood thrown over chasms of great 
depth, with oc Sapam at the bottom. These chasms seemed to 
have been cut by the action of the water-rush for countless ages. Their 
united torrents form the Cotton-wood river. The mountains on either 
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hand were clothed with the ner denominated cotton-wood, and with 
other foliage that cast a grateful shade. Here arose, too, gigantic pine- 
trees, some of which overhung the torrent or lay blasted and bleached 
across it in a magnificent picturesqueness it is not possible to describe. 
It was a fine specimen of Alpine scenery, not so wild as to be deserted 
by man, for there were several saw-mills in the more open parts of the 
stream, surrounded by the timber which fed them. The mountain 
heights, springing from so great an elevation as the bottom of the 
ravine or valley, presented in succession a series of heights more like 
those of Derbyshire than any I remember in England. On approaching 
the termination of the ascent the gorge widened, but the hill-sides were 
now almost wholly covered with pine, not without breaks here and there, 
giving views of fine glades and pleasant vistas among distant eminences. 
Till now the road would only admit of one waggon travelling abreast, 
with scarce room for an imdividual to walk beside it. The descent on one 
side was in some places perpendicular down to the brink of the raging 
waters. There were not less than one hundred waggons besides horse- 
men, but all got along without accident. Passing a place where the 
gorge narrowed considerably once more, we came sudden! a valley, 
in shape somewhat cireular, grassy under foot, and studded, like one of 
our own parks, with magnificent trees, both separate and in clumps. On 
one side of this beautiful and wild natural park, opposite the entrance by 
which we approached, there lay a lake of the most pellucid water on 
earth, about a mile and a half in circumference, in which beautiful trout 
abounded. ‘The whole appeared to me like some fairy-land vision—the 
velvet turf beneath, the amphitheatre of hills around, the fine foliage and 
the deep blue heaven over all. “ This is one of nature’s parks, indeed,” 
thought I. “This is the lodge in some vast wilderness—if wilderness 
mean only the absence of the great world—for here I have seen how 
nature can outdo man, even in arts of which he is accustomed to make 
some boast.” 

But here on all sides, too, there was a joyous society to add to the 
charm of the scenery. I never beheld people enjoy themselves more. 
Booths were speedily constructed of the branches of the forest-trees, and 
when night came these were brilliantly illuminated. They were sufficiently 
spacious to allow of dancing in them ; although rambling among the truly 
_ noble scenery in that exceedingly pure atmosphere during the day made 

the fatigue less, the sober hilarity of the first dancers was speedily fol- 
lowed by nearly all the party. A military school of boys in the national 
uniform, which had accompanied the party, was drilled, and a cannon of 
small calibre taken for the purpose awoke the echoes in those beautiful 
and magnificent mountain solitudes in a way I never found before—now 
heard, now lost, then returning loud as at first, and finally passing 
away like the last of an angry thunder-storm. With the aid of the 
waggons for the women, some of whom, wrapped in shawls, reclined 
under the trees on the grass, the night was passed on the spot, and such 
was the dryness and purity of the air, that no one appeared the worse for 
it the next day, although there were marks of frost on some of the spires 
of the grass on those parts of the turf that were most exposed. The 
height above the sea must have been very great. One of the brethren 
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said he had camped with others for days in the open air on those moun- 
tains, and never knew any one take cold. 

The entrance to this beautiful ravine was full fifteen miles from the 
Salt Lake City, the whole distance, as already said, being twenty-five. 
That it had, in the more level part, a slope considerable enough to give 
impetus to a stream of water, which, further away, as we were ascending, 
came down a perfect torrent, affords no idea of the real height above the 
ocean level. It could not be less than eight thousand feet, if not more. 
It was the hottest season, the month of July; and there were heights on 
which the snow still lay beyond, which, perhaps, rarely or never disap- 
— The party, not a small pic-nic to require a hundred waggons, 

ides horsemen, returned in high spirits to the valley after a time of 
the most innocent enjoyment I ever witnessed, and a propriety of conduct 
which could not be outdone. There was no excitement, it is true, from 
spirituous liquors, and hymns were sung, while prayers under the canopy 
of heaven at sunrise were not omitted. I was tempted to believe in the 
sincerity of a large part of those people. Ignorance may be serious and 
devotional—the ignorance that credits, without the inquiry of which it is 
incapable—and the faith may be blessed, notwithstanding the supersti- 
tion. Ignorance is dependent as much upon falsehood as truth; and 
while men of no great wisdom, but of rare cunning, bold plausibility, and 
the ambition of power, will not stick even at absurdities, if they can be 
rendered current to obtain it, the result witnessed here was not wonder- 
ful, particularly when such persons are the leaders of persecuted sectarians, 
and show a zeal, apparently disinterested, in behalf of their followers, 
although they may - under other circumstances, scarcely worthy the 
notice of the talented, reflecting, and conscientious. This appeared to 
me the case with Young and some of the leaders of the Saints. Cireum- 
stances made them, and the gratitude and confidence of an uninformed 
people a their power. It cannot be denied that these people 
suffered much, where, had they been left to themselves, they would have 
dwindled away. My opinion is, that they will change somewhat in their 
doctrines—discard the Book of Mormon, in fact, if not openly—and by- 
and-by moderate, and take that rank among the numerous creeds which, 
from their number, show how vain are the efforts of man to establish reli- 
gious before he carries out demonstrable moral truths. 

I visited the Great Sait Lake, and remained there several days during 
another excursion. The waters are remarkably clear, and the daily 
bathing in them is delightful, yet one swallow of the water is positively 
suffocating. I imagine it is of the same nature precisely as that of the 
Dead Sea in Palestine, and originated in the same causes. Anything 
dipped in the water when the latter evaporates becomes coated with the 
bitter saline particles, so as to make the body of the bather on coming out, 
if he remain a little time in the sun, look completely frosted. It is not 
possible to sink in it. You float like a cork. You cannot be drowned, 
although a mouthful of the water goes well-nigh to kill. The bottom is 
a mixture of sand and sulphur, so they informed me, but the shores are 
covered with a white crust of salt. 

There are several islands in the lake, which is supplied with fresh 
water only by the inlets, of which the Jordan is the chief. On these 
islands there are establishments for evaporating the water by boiling, and 
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thus making salt. A Captain Jones had at this time a cutter — the 
lake, of about fifty tons burden, which he intended to rig as a schooner, 
and employ in transporting salt from the islands to the main, for a sup- 
ly to the people of the Salt Lake City and the adjacent country. T 
lake is large, eighty or ninety miles in length, by forty or fifty, or more, 
with white Seana caused by the salt. In some directions ik brown 
mountains tower upward in lines, broken by higher solitary peaks in the 
lake islands. Over its white shores, when the wind is high, the lake, 
—generally placid and heavy, and smooth as a mirror—tosses its heavy 
waves in angry foam upon its solitary shoes, so as then to resemble the 
ocean so much, it might be mistaken for it, the horizon line helping the 
deception. 

I know not the exact position of this lake—perhaps about 42 deg. north 
latitude. The product, so far as noted, consisted of muriate of soda, or 
common salt, with an alkali, which makes it unfit for domestic purposes 
until purified. There was evidence of volcanic, as well as of other action 
by natural causes. The Utah Lake comes into the Great Salt Lake by 
what is called the Utah outlet. Some of the bays in this lake exhibit a 
pleasing contrast with the dreariness of the shores in other parts. Smooth 
beaches, and the mountain slopes approaching nearer, vary one of the 
most singular scenes in the world. ‘The Dead Sea in Palestine is but a 
pond to this great lake, which is itself as large as half the territory of 
Palestine. At sunset the lake often takes the appearance of a sheet of 
fire, bordered by its pale snowy shores, as if they stood round a glowing 
furnace. There are warm springs strongly impregnated with sulphur 
near the shores of the lake. They make their appearance at the foot of a 
precipice at a temperature of 91 deg. Fahrenheit. The waters are too 
nauseous to be palatable as physic, even to drinkers at Harrogate of the 
sulphureous product of that renowned spring. 

It was on one of my visits here that I encountered some of the Utah 
Indians, a miserable race, whose subsistence is often for some time to- 
gether nothing but the crickets or grasshoppers, in which the Latter-Day 
Saints find a devourer of their corn crops. Indians kill and bake these 
insects in the sun, and then pulverise them. ‘These with berries, some- 
times mingled together, constitute a good part of their miserable food. 
To me they seemed a sad, forlorn, destitute people, necessarily limited in 
number by the insufficiency of the means for their maintenance. The 
will soon be utterly extinguished by the encroachment of the settlers 
upon their ancient domains without leave or license, and by the unsparing 
animosity of rival races. 

There is excellent fishing in many of the streams and mountain 
affluents here, but the Saints appeared to have little time to spare from 
their avocations, although a fish resembling salmon-trout, truly excellent, 
is to be captured with comparative ease. These fish weigh three or four 
pounds each, and some considerably more. They are delicious fare. The 
bait used is the grasshopper, so plenty in the waste grounds, and such a 
pest to the colonists. 

I observed at considerable elevations the continual traces of marine 
ere the remnants of the ocean bottom before the land was up- 

eaved from the bed of the sea. Here it was six hundred miles to the 
Pacific, and a vast deal more than three times that distance to the At- 
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lantic. Thus, at a great height above the ocean level inland, was still to 
be traced certain marks of the world’s infancy, when all was covered 
with the deep, and “the spirit of God moved upon the face of the 

Though I was treated with the greatest kindness by the people, it was 
easy to see that some of their elders were men not only exceedingly igno- 
rant but.self-conceited, and were so considered by their own people. The 
assumption of divine right authority, whether by kings or Latter-Day 
Saints, is the same impudent, obnoxious thing in the sight of well-consti- 
tuted, free, and instructed minds. On the other hand, I found some 
truly excellent persons bit with that species of monomania which attaches 
itself to mystery in matters of creed, though rational enough upon other 
points. Several were medical men, who are generally reckoned. to be 
anything but eredulous. Swedenborg was one of this class of persons to 
whom demonstration was, in anything relating to faith, a species of 
treason to Heaven, and reason a stumbling-block. Imagination consti- 
tutes the heavenly director, and the way to the world of light is believed 
to lie through impenetrable obscurity. Sharpe, the engraver, a first- 
rate artist, and a man of some acquirement, had faith in the redoubtable 
Joanna Southeote. That the ignorant, then, should credit Smith’s 
fo of the Book of Mormon, is not wonderful; blind leaders of the 
blind follow each other. It was persecution, however, which raised the 
Latter-Day Saints to their present number and importance, and, despite 
the slanders uttered against them, and their own exclusive doctrines, per- 
secution will continue to increase their strength, for there is generally 
something good in those the world uses despitefully ; at least, there 
seems a lurking suspicion of it. 

But I will reeur to this part of the subject anon. Not only was I hos- 
pitably received and entertained, but a number of little kindnesses were 
displayed to me in contributing to my comfort which were wholly unex- 
pect The truth was, they said “I respected their belief so far as in 
no way to mock or deride them. That I was no drunkard, and did not 
reel into their houses cursing and swearing, abusing their wives and 
daughters in language not fit to be heard.” This conduct had prevented 
an intimacy and friendly feeling with the United States soldiery, of the 
officers of which force they had no reason to complain. Thus it had 
happened that the city had become a residence scarcely fit for any but 
those of their community. They had had the experience of the Missouri 

ple of the robberies and murders of their brethren as a warning, and 
it was not to be wondered at if they fought shy of such reckless cha- 
racters now that they were powerful in numbers, and determined in ex- 
cluding persons neither moral in character nor honourable to the Ame- 
ricans ly as a people. 

I was invited to several entertainments in private dwellings, where I 
met with a greeting to which I was little entitled. I made one at 
evening parties, where the ladies and young people exhibited a different 
complexion from those in the eastern states of the Union in healthfulness 
and gaiety, unmingled with pretension. Of the effect of polygamy, the 
extent of which has been exaggerated by the enemies of these people, | 
observed nothing out of place. All was decorum with cheerfulness, and 
there was dancing graced by no small amount of female beauty. As to 
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the tales of harems and seventy-wived men, they are pure fictions. Poly- 

y brings its own punishment, the Turks say, and except the great 
iaaetee deys and the beys—of the land, who can it, and are 
allowed four wives by the Mohammedan law, scarcely any Turk has more 
than one. They cannot be got to agree, and must have separate esta- 
blishments. The Latter-Day Saints will not tolerate a loose woman. If 
two persons of opposite sexes become too intimate, it is considered a 
marriage. There can be no separation—the female is a wife, and her 
claims as such are admitted; this, they say, was the Jewish law, and they 
adopt it to prevent female degradation. he plan does with the many, 
but how with the leader, who proposed it against the will of the sells 
Smith, after whose death it was taken up by Young, who contrived to 
supersede Rigdon, a much worse man still? The plea might do with 
the ignorant many, who placed implicit faith in their leader’s pretension 
to revelations, but was it not his own sensualism that revealed it to him ? 
and was it not the sincerity as well as ignorance, touched with religious 
fanaticism, that blinded the people to the craft of Young? Two or 
three other of the leaders increased the despotism of rule so much, that 
none but Mormons could dwell comfortably in the valley for a per- 
manency. 

I learned that the religious sentiment prevalent subdued much heart- 
burning in some cases, and in others that jealousy, as from the nature of 
things it must, did prevail. In general, however, these conjugalities 
seemed to exhibit no external symptom of amily disquiet. If there 
were two mistresses in the house, their duties were said to be prescribed, 
and thus, as with the Jews, it is presumed, down to the destruction of 
Jerusalem, custom made an easiness of that which, among the uninitiated 
of womankind, would inevitably lead to a pulling of caps, and no very 
peaceful hours to the lord and master. But I must proceed no further 
in relation to the tenets of a people who endured much for a creed, cer- 
tainly the offspring of as much ignorance and art in its leaders as any 
that have ever preceded it, but to which, I believe, the public in the old 
country is yet strange. A new creed, good or bad, must be an offensive 
one to those which are in the field before it, numerous as they may be. 
The religious pretensions of the Latter-Day Saints have had the most 
extraordinary foundation that can be imagined, and their success has been 
proportionable to the shallow pretences of the founder, in days when the 
march of intellect is so extravagantly lauded. My belief is that there 
are thousands of good and sincere people among these Saints, and in 
religion God is said to make allowance for invincible ignorance, and, 
blessing the faith, to overlook the superstition. There was some political 
discussion going on at this time about the position of the state of Deseret, 
as it was named, or more commonly Utah. ‘The territory was divided 
into seven counties, the Great Salt Lake, Tovell, Utah, Davis, Weber, 
Iron, and Washington counties. This was the domain of his “ Excellency” 
Brigham Young and the Latter-Day Saints. Young’s position suited 
an ambitious character—a modern Moses—and he must have the credit 
of being able, at no small pains, to manage, by a judicious marshalling 
of his confidants and means, and by no little method, the motley multi- 
tude whom he led to the desert, and, to do him justice, planted there 
successfully by aid of the religious imposture of another, into whose shoes 
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he placed his feet at an opportune moment. To me he appeared only a 
vulgar charlatan, earnest in his plea for “the general good,” the sure road 
to power in England as well as in the Rocky Mountains. He is a com- 
mon-looking man, with much self- ion, sometimes displaying great 
nonchalance in his addresses, cunningly telling his followers that but for 
his regard to the faith he would quit them and the valley of the Salt 
Lake to-morrow ; that his sense of duty alone restrains him. 

I must conclude with a dissertation on politics, in an extract from a 
second Salt Lake paper, now before me, comprising a novel simile : 


“ What is politics, uncle John ?” said a youth, addressing an elderly 
man who was smoking by the fire. 

“Tt’s rayther a queer sort of a question, Eb, but I'll try to answer 
you. In the first place, I think a grate of coals is a good illustration of 

litics.” 
re It’s a first-rate fire, anyhow, but I don’t see what it has to do with 
politics.” 

“Well, every lump of coal will represent some party. Do you see 
that large, red, flaming, flaring lump on the top ?” 

‘Tz, I sees it, uncle John.” 

“ Well, that lump represents the Know-nothings, now at the top of 
things, I believe ; that large, black cinder that has fallen by the side of 
it into ashes, represents the old Democratic party ; and that piece at the 
back of the grate, half black and half white, represents the Abolitionists ; 
those two ignited pieces in this corner represent the Hard Shells and 
the Soft Shells ; and those small pieces in the corner the Fusionists, and 
soon. Why, Eb, you have only to look into the grate, and the whole 
political world is before you.” 

I did look into the grate, and see it all as uncle John had said. 

“ Now, Eb,” says he, “I think, to answer your question, that politics 
is a free fight in which might makes the right. Might, in politics, is 
composed of money and influence—money, nine-tenths, because money 
makes influence, and without it no influence is worth a doit. There- 
fore, politics is money and influence, seasoned with an energetic use of 


the ‘ gift of the gab.’ Now, Eb, that’s politics.” 


Who would have dreamed, forty years ago, of such an oracle from a 
newspaper in a desert valley, inhabited by new religionists, among the 
Rocky Mountains of Northern America! 











